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THE EFFECTS OF LEAD ON THE VISION: A CASE OF 
SUBHYALOID HEMORRHAGE* 


FRANK G. Pepitey, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


From the Industrial Clinic, Montreal General Hospital 


HE incidence of eye affections 

in lead poisoning appears to vary 

considerably in the experience 
of different authors. ‘Tanquerel des 
Planches (quoted in (1, p. 79)) saw 
ocular lesions very seldom in his wide 
experience, and most of the cases that 
he did see were associated with en- 
cephalopathy. Gwyn (2), writing in 
1925, states that no case of optic 
neuritis or optic atrophy due to lead 
had been recorded in the Toronto 
General Hospital in the preceding 
ten years. Norris, according to Brose 
(3), found among 15,000 eye cases only 
three of lead amblyopia. On the 
other hand, Prendergast (4) saw it 
frequently among the Staffordshire 
potters. His experience in this con- 
nection is shown in the following 
figures: 


170 Males 235 Fe- 
uith Lead males 
Poisoning with 
Lead 
Poison- 
ing 
Potally blind......... 4 18 
Partially blind........ 6 24 
Disturbed vision...... 17 33 





“Received for publication Aug. 1, 1930. 


J. L. Gibson (5) of Australia, who 
seems to have seen more eye affections 
from lead than anyone else, had under 
his care in the Brisbane Hospital for 
Sick Children fifty-four cases of optic 
neuritis among 200 children poisoned 
by lead. Gibson is an oculist and has 
interested himself particularly in the 
action of lead on the eye; this may 
explain the large number of cases 
from his clinic. In contrast to the 200 
children under Gibson’s care is a 
group of 200 cases of cancer treated by 
Blair Bell and his associates (6) with 
heroic doses of colloidal lead. In this 
group only four complained of eye 
symptoms. ‘I'wo of these had tem- 
porary loss of vision; the eye involve- 
ment of the other two was associated 
with general edema and albuminuria. 
A very excellent review of the litera- 
ture on this subject may be found in 
Alice Hamilton’s ‘‘Industrial Poisons 
in the United States” (1). 

To the cases of eye involvement in 
lead poisoning reported in the litera- 
ture, I wish to add five which I have 
seen in the past four years among 
100 cases of lead poisoning and lead 
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absorption. It should be made clear 
at the outset that persons without 
evidence of lead poisoning develop 
obscure eye disorders, and it does not 
follow, therefore, that an eye condition 
in a case of lead poisoning is neces- 
sarily due to the lead. 

One of my cases with optic atrophy 
was in a color mixer in a lithographing 
plant, who was exposed to lead chro- 
mate and other lead salts. He suffered 
from congenital cataracts in both eyes 
and the atrophy was only discovered 
following the removal of one of the 
lenses. Lead was recovered from his 
urine, and several oculists expressed 
the opinion that the atrophy was due 
to lead; nevertheless, it has always 
been a matter of considerable doubt in 
my own mind. The second case of 
optic atrophy wasina painter. It was 
thought at first to be due to syphilis, 
and potassium iodide was adminis- 
tered. Under this treatment the eye 
condition became worse and the spinal 
cord became involved in an ascending 
transverse myelitis which ultimately 
resulted in death. In this case lead 
was recovered from the spinal fluid and 
from the brain substance, and this 
was thought to establish the diagnosis 
of lead poisoning. <A third case was 
one of neuroretinitis which I saw only 
casually. This man showed evidence 
of lead poisoning in the occurrence of 
stippling of the red blood cells, but his 
neuroretinitis was, in all probability, 
brought on by kidney failure. Whether 
this in turn was caused by chronic 
plumbism is open to question. A 
fourth case was that of an amblyopia 
in a solder and babbitt molder. It 
was presumed that this was due to 
lead since lead was found in his urine, 
but tobacco complicated the picture. 
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The patient improved on his return to 
work, in spite of the fact that he con- 
tinued to show very definite signs of 
lead absorption. His ocular signs were 
always negative and it was thought 
that the lesion in this case was aq 
retrobulbar neuritis. The fifth case 
was one of subhyaloid hemorrhage. 
which I propose to describe in some 
detail later. 

The relationship of lead to ocular 
disturbances is somewhat vague in the 
minds of most internists and oculists. 
There are those who appear to believe 
that amblyopia is a manifestation of 
encephalopathy, but this does not 
seem to be the case very often. Certain 
persons develop eye lesions with com- 
paratively slight exposure to lead, and 
with few other symptoms; this does 
not, however, necessarily exclude lead 
as the cause, for in other plumbic nerve 
lesions, such as wrist drop, the patient 
may have no other symptoms what- 
ever. de Schweinitz (7) classifies the 
effects of lead on the retina as follows: 


1. Transient amblyopia, without 
ophthalmoscopic change, due to an anaes- 
thetic effect of the lead on the retina and 
optic nerve (Thomas Oliver), and not un- 
like amaurosis from uraemia_ without 
fundus-lesions. 

2. Permanent amblyopia, without dis- 
tinct fundus-changes, or, at most, some 
hyperaemia of the nerve-tip and undue 
filling of the retinal circulation, due to a 
retrobulbar neuritis, analogous to that 
occurring under the influence of other toxic 
agents. This type may terminate in blind- 
ness from optic-nerve atrophy. 

3. Optic neuritis, or neuroretinitis, either 
specifically due to the lead, or secondary to 
changes in the brain or kidneys. 

4. Optic-nerve atrophy, either consec- 
utive to a plumbie papillitis or due to the 
primary effect of the lead on the visual 
apparatus. 

5. Various types of retinitis, often due to 


J.I. H. 
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lead-nephritis, but also primary and appear- 
ing in the form of vasculitis and peri- 
vasculitis. 


Another convenient classification of 
the effect of lead on the visual tract 
is to consider it as operating: 


1. By direct action on the optic nerve 
and the retina. 

2. By direct action on the extrinsic mus- 
cles of the eye or on the nerves supplying 
them. 

3. By direct action on the visual centers 
in the brain. 

4. By indirect action through injury to 
the renal or the vascular system. 


According to Alexander (8), ophthal- 
mie findings may be negative in 10 
per cent. of the cases of lead 
amblyopia, in 11 per cent. there may 
be hyperemia of the disk, in 30 per 
cent. a papillitis, in 8 per cent. a 
choked disk, in 12 per cent. neuro- 
retinitis, and in 29 per cent. atrophy. 

Paralysis of the extrinsic muscles of 
the eye has been reported by Brose 
(3), Gibson (5), and others. Gibson’s 
cases nearly all had paralysis of one or 
both external recti, but the condition is 
apparently quite rare in the experience 
of most observers. 

Central action on the visual centers 
occurs in cases of encephalopathy, and 
may result in hemianopia, scotomas, 
and other bizarre effects. The litera- 
ture on this type of action has been 
reviewed by Williams (9). 

The eye lesions which are secondary 
to kidney involvement differ in no 
essential particular from the eye lesions 
of kidney failure due to other causes. 

The prognosis of eye disorders in 
lead poisoning is usually good. Some- 
times the duration of the disability is 
only a matter of hours and it is quite 
possible that many slight effects go 
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unrecognized by the patients them- 
selves. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that in some cases blindness 
is permanent. A guarded prognosis 
should always be given. 

In the treatment of eye disorders 
from lead a certain amount of care 
must be exercised. Potassium iodide 
in the early stages probably does harm 
by mobilizing into the blood stream the 
lead stored in the bones. Some weeks 
after the onset, if the patient has been 
removed from exposure, potassium 
iodide may be used with caution; but 
in the early stages a high calcium diet 
should be given and no other medica- 
tion except what is indicated for the 
relief of symptoms such as colic. 

I wish now to present in some detail 
the history of the case of subhyaloid 
hemorrhage mentioned above: 


W.D., a male of 32 years of age, attended 
the Industrial Clinic at the Montreal 
General Hospital for treatment of lead 
poisoning from May 15, 1929, to June 15, 
1929. The evidences of plumbism on this 
occasion were abdominal pain, blue line, 
stippling of the red cells, anemia, and lead 
in the urine. He was a babbitter of bronze 
bearings by trade, and was exposed to lead 
not only from the babbitt but also from the 
bronze (10), which often contained as much 
as 20 per cent. of lead, and was melted and 
cast near his bench. 

The patient was discharged as ready for 
work on June 15, 1929, and he carried on 
quite satisfactorily until Jan. 20, 1930. In 
the evening of that day, while reading a 
newspaper, he noticed a severe pain over the 
left eye, but noinvolvement of vision. The 
next morning when he awoke, he was quite 
blind in the left eye. He reported to me 
about an hour later. In May, 1929, the 
vision in the left eye had been 20/30 by 
Snellen’s card; now he could distinguish 
nothing centrally, although he was able to 
perceive a little on the extreme temporal 
side of his visual field. Ophthalmoscopic 
examination revealed a large effusion of 
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blood extending upward and outward in a 
fan-shaped manner from the disk. A few 
minutes after the first examination a second 
hemorrhage appeared, extending downward 
and inward from the disk. The picture, 
according to Dr. Mathewson and Dr. 
Ramsey of the Eye Department, was typical 
of subhyaloid hemorrhage. The patient 
was admitted to the medical ward and kept 
under observation for nearly a month. 
During that time the diagnosis of lead ab- 
sorption was amply confirmed by blood and 
urine examinations and by the blue line in 
hisgums. At the time of his admission the 
patient complained only of his eye, but 
later he mentioned symptoms of mild ab- 
dominal pain and constipation. 

The last time the patient was seen was on 
July 29, 1930, six and one-half months after 
the occurrence of the hemorrhages. At this 
time the fundus oculi was practically 
normal. A few spots of brownish pigmen- 
tation were the only marks of the hemor- 
rhages. Vision was 20/30 in the eye by 
Snellen’s card. This happy termination 
occurred in spite of the fact that the patient 
had returned to work and still showed 
evidence of lead absorption. At no time 
during his disability was the right eye 
affected, 


We were called upon to render a 
decision as to whether or not this sub- 
hyaloid hemorrhage was due to lead. 
A search of the literature gave no 
help. The causes of subhyaloid hem- 
orrhage, according to de Schweinitz 
(11), are legion; this makes one 
suspect that the real cause has not 
been discovered Gibson (5), who has 
probably had the widest experience in 
the ocular effects of lead, states, 
‘There are seldom hemorrhages, and 
never large ones.”’ Elsner (12), Gowers 
(13), and Oliver (14) mention hemor- 
rhages, but do not describe them, and 
one gets the impression that they are 
referring to the later stages of lead 
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poisoning with kidney involvement. 
The patient, W.D., showed some 
arterial thickening, but his blood pres. 
sure was normal and renal function 
tests were practically negative. 

In view of the fact that subhyaloid 
hemorrhages occur in persons who 
have had no lead exposure, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that occasion- 
ally a man afflicted with lead poison- 
ing would fortuitously suffer such a 
hemorrhage. On the other hand, since 
both lead poisoning and subhyaloid 
hemorrhage are rather rare conditions, 
the probability statistically of their 
having a causal relationship is very 
strong. For this reason in reply to 
the question ‘‘Was the subhyaloid 
hemorrhage an effect of lead?’ the 
answer was “Yes, probably.’’ How- 
ever, this answer was not necessarily 
the correct one, and, as in all cases of 
odd diseases which are attributed to 
industrial conditions, the best one can 
do is to decide what is the most prob- 
able cause and give the patient the 
benefit of the doubt. 


SUMMARY 


The literature of the effects of lead 
on the vision has been reviewed. 

Five leaded cases with eye dis- 
orders are referred to. Two of these 
were cases of optic atrophy, one was 
a case of neuroretinitis, one of prob- 
able retrobulbar neuritis, and one 
of subhyaloid hemorrhage. The last 
ease is described in detail. 

Mere association of two disorders 
is no proof of a causal relationship. 
In none of the cases reported is there 
positive proof that lead was the agent 
responsible for the eye lesions. 
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HISTOPATHOLOGY OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF ELECTRIC SHOCK 
ON MAMMALIAN BRAINS 


(Concluded) 


RayMOND Morrison, M.D. 
ARTHUR WEEKS 
AND 
STANLEY Coss, M.D. 


From the Department of Neuropathology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICITY 


In the following discussion of 
the oscillograms and the electrical 
measurements pertaining to them, it 
must be understood that they repre- 
sent typical cases and that the 
electrical values for other shocks may 
have differed from those measured. 
Such differences could be caused by 
nonuniformity in resistance of the 
animals or in the contact resistance in 
making connections with them. ‘The 
results given do, however, represent 
typical conditions and it is not 
probable that the other shocks differed 
much from them, 

The oscillogram in Figure 15 shows 
the start of a shock from the spark 
coil passed through guinea-pig 0-1 
with occiput and nose contact. The 
valibration current was 0.025 ampere, 
which was approximately the root- 
mean-square value of the spark coil 
current. No additional data were 
taken regarding this film as it was 
intended to show only the phenomena 
at the start of a shock by this particu- 
lar current. 

The oscillograms in Figures 16 and 
17 may well be considered together. 
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Figure 16 shows a spark coil shock on 
guinea-pig 0-1, with occiput and nose 
contact, and Figure 17 shows the 
spark coil current when passed through 
a noninductive resistance of 1,640 
ohms. The value of this resistance 
was so chosen that the height of the 
current wave duplicated that of the 
current through guinea-pig 0-1. This 
indicates that the resistance of pig 
0-1 under these particular conditions 
was 1,640 ohms. This was also in- 
dicated by the agreement of the root- 
mean-square currents as measured. 
The resistance of the animal under 
these conditions and the root-mean- 
square current being known, it is 
possible to make the following cal- 
culations which are approximately 
correct: 

watts = P?R = 0.0255? X 1,640 = 1.07 
r.m.s. volts = IR = 0.0255 X 1,640 = 42 

1.07 X 60 _ ig 


calories per minute = ————— 
' 4.18 


The fact that the current had the 
same wave shape when passed through 
the noninductive resistance as when 
passed through the animal, indicates 
that the animal was pure resistance, 
i.e., had neither inductance nor capac- 


3. i. 
Dec., 1930 
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hic. 15.— Spark coil current. Nov. 7, 1929. Guinea-pig 0-1; occiput and nose contact. 
Initial shock. Calibration amperes 0.025. 
| current; le = calibrating current. 


SPIER BRE BA AGBE LEAL tt te ee Ce 


Ze 





f 1G. 16. Spark eoil current. Nov. 5, 1929. Guinea-pig () l: occiput and nose contact. 
oOt-mean-square amperes 0.0255; calibration amperes 0.025. ‘Timing frequency 62 eveles. 
timing wave. 





HOH 
ity. ‘This is clearly demonstrated in 
the discussion of Figure 22. Beeause 
the animal was pure resistance, the 
voltage had the same wave shape and 
was in phase with the current, and 
the following assumptions may there- 
fore be made: The ratio between the 


known enlibration current and. the 
maximum current at the instant the 
econtaets close, mensured from the 


film, is 11: 24. ‘The ealibration cur- 


Fria, if Nov 5. 


Spark coil current. 


1929. 
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mum voltage is 11:24. The econ 
puted root-mean-square voltage w; 
42; therefore the maximum voltag 
was 92. Similarly, computing for th 
maximum voltage of the osceillatio 
at the instant the contacts broke, th 
number 130 is obtained. It should b 
noted that the voltage change, at th 
instant the contacts broke, was th 
sum of these voltages, or 222 volts. 


The oscillogram in Figure 18 i; 





Noninduetive resistance 1.640 ohms. 


Root-mean-square amperes 0.0255: calibration amperes 0.025. 
| 


O.O025 


Curren! 


rent Was uMpere, 


HaaN TUN miav be computed 


thus: 


ll : 24 


lomaximum 


0.025 : TL maximum 


0.055 


the 


approximately the same as the root- 


Since ealibration amperes were 
Mean-SqQuare amperes and the eurrent 
the 
the 


mean-square voltage and the maxi- 


voltage 


the 


ana WHiVeS were same 


shape, ratio between root- 


and the 


similar to that in Figure 16 but the 
contact to the animal was oeeiput and 
right hind leg. Under this condition 
the animal’s respiration stopped but 
it was started again by artificial 
means, 

the 


passed 


the start of 


current 


Figure 19 shows 


eondenser discharge 
through guinea-pig 0 2, with oeeiput 
and nose eontaet, and Figure 20, a 
similar shock after electrical conditions 
had Figure 2] 


become  eonstant. 


5.1.5 


Dec., 1930 
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hig. IS. Spark coil current. Nov. 5, 1929.) Guinea-pig 0-1; occiput and right hind 





eg contact. toot-mean-square amperes 0.0255; calibration amperes 0.025. Timing 
requeneyv 62 eveles. 
Vole, Respiration stopped but was started again by artificial means 


EE 





hic. 19.— Condenser discharge current. Nov. 6. 1929. Guinea-pig 0-2; occiput and 


ms 


ose contact. Initial shock. Calibration amperes 0.025. Timing frequency 60 cycles 
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20. Condenser discharge current. Nov. 6, 1929. Guinea-pig 0 
contact. Root-mean-square amperes 0.114; calibration amperes 


frequeney 59 eveles, 


ohms. 


21. Condenser discharge current. Nov. 7, 1929. Noninductive 


9+ are 
25 0c 


0.025. 


resist 





iz 


Iput and 
Timing 





ance 767 


Root-mean-square amperes 0.114; calibration amperes 0.025. Timing frequency 
63 eveles 
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cows the condenser discharge current 
assed through a noninductive resist- 
root-mean- 
juare current both 
‘joures 20 and 21 was 0.114 ampere. 


nee of 767 ohms. The 


mensured for 





rom these values the following eal- 
ulations may be made: 


watts = PR = 0.1147 K 767 = 9.92 


rm.s. volts = IR = 0.114 XK 767 = 87.5 
; 9 9? « 60 
alories per minute = = 142.3 
4.18 








hia. 22 


22. Alternating current and voltage. 
Root-mean-square amperes 0.64; calibration amperes 0.39. 
Timing frequeney 54 eycles. 


calibration volts 135. 


D voltage; Ke = calibrating voltage. 


The maximum eurrent ean be ob- 
ained by means of the ratio between 
the height of the known ealibration 
current (0.025 ampere) and the maxi- 
mum height of the condenser wave, 
Which is 3:25. This gives the maxi- 
mum current as 0.208 amperes at the 


The 


value at this instant was not, 


instant of make. change = in 
current 
however, from zero to 0.208 ampere, 


ior the current did not start at zero. 


» 10 


The change ean be computed by the 
ratio between the height at the instant 
This 3:16 


determines the change in current as 


of make. ratio is and 


0.136 ampere. The voltages corre- 
sponding to these currents can be 


ealeulated, on the assumption that 
the current and voltage wave shapes 
were the same, by the ratio between 
the (O.114 
ampere) root-mean-square 


root-mean-square current 


and the 





Guinea-pig 0-3; oeciput and nose contact. 
Root-mean-square volts 150; 


voltage (87.5 volts), which Is 
O.114:87.5. In the 


mum impressed voltage is found = to 


this way, maxXl- 
be 159 volts and the maximum voltage 
change 102 volts. 

Figure 22 shows the wave shape of 
the current and voltage taken from the 
alternating current side of the rotary 
converter and applied to guinea-pig 
Q—3. 
The power demand was sufficient to 


with oeeiput and nose contact. 
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slow the machine down to 54 eyeles. 
It should be noted that not only were 
the eurrent and the voltage in phase 
but the tooth harmonies oceurred at 
The 


root-mean-square current and voltage 


the same instant in both waves 


were mensured and other values were 
ealeulated as follows: 
witts Kl = 150 * 0.64 = 96 
; Ie 150 _ 
resistance = = 235 ohms 
| ().64 

06 < 60 

enlories per minute 
4.18 

With a sinusoidal wave the maximum 
values are the root-mean-square values 


multiplied by 1.42. Thus, the maxi- 


mum current is found to be 0.905 
ampere and the maximum voltage 
212 volts. 

higure 23 shows the spark coil 
current passed through a eat, with 
intracranial contaet. The eleetrieal 
values are of the same order of magni- 


tude as those represented by the 
oscillograms in Figures 16 and 17. 
Figure 24 gives current and voltage 
viilues fora shoek ona eat, intraeranial 
contact, with 60° eyeles alternating 
similar 


eurrent. The enleulations sre 


to those of the oseillogram in Figure 22. 


watts I 10 & O.OS = 382.8 

Ie 110) oo 
resistance : - §,125 ohms 

| 0.0 
computed [T maximum 0.115 
computed EH maximum 580 
; PRT _ 
e:nlories per minute 170 
4.18 


The system direet current Impressed 


on a guinea-pig, oeciput and nose 


econtaet, measured by d’Arsonval in- 
struments the following values. 


The 


105 volts but the current rose rapidly. 


PAVE 


voltage remained constant at 


the time th 
voltage was applied and at the en 
of a half minute: 


Values are given at 


At End | 


Start One-hal 

Minut 

MO ci cescunsus 0.36 0.55 
ee aes os 5S 
Resistance in ohms.... 293 192 
Calories per minute.. 544.5 S34. | 


Hear 


In ordinary accidental eleetrie shock 
the resistance at the points of contact 
is usually high and severe cleetric 
lesions result. These lesions are the 
“oleetrie markings’ deseribed — by 

(12), Jaffé (14), Jellinek 
(19) and others, together, very fre- 
third 
from cleetrie sparks. 


hKawamurn 


quently, with degree burns 


It is, possibly, 
beenuse of these that it is 
the 


tremendous during an eleetrie shock. 


burns 


generally assumed that heat is 


Werner (3) found at autopsy, promptly 


after legal eleetroecution, that the 
brain temperature was about 638°C, 
and that the brain was.) steaming 


had been boiling 
the 


the vaeuolization 


indicating that it 


during the passage of 


current. 
Jaffe suspeets tha 
of nerve tissue is caused by heat. 
But the 


points ot 


resistanee met with at the 


contact between eleetrode 
and skin is tremendous compared with 
that beneath the skin or in other parts 
of the body. Tf the resistance of the 
skin is 50,000 ohms per square centi- 
meter, mucous membrane offers a 
resistance of only 100 ohms (Brandau, 
quoted by Jaffé (14)) and the blood 


is the best econduetor of all. 


. ' PRP 
sy means of the formula —. the 
1.18 
heat produced by the various wave 
J. 1. H, 


Dec., 1930 
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hig. 25.— Spark coil current. Novy. IS, 1929. 


a?). 


quare amperes 0.025; calibration amperes 0.04, 


hic. 24.— Alternating current and voltage. 
juare amperes 0.08; calibration amperes 0.035. 
olts 140. Timing frequency 60 cycles. 





Cat: intracranial contact. Root-mean- 
Timing frequency 60 cycles. 





Cat: intracranial contact. foot-mean- 
toot-mean-square volts 410; calibration 
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types was computed in calories; from 
the figures obtained it is obvious that 
the actual heat passing through the 
body is not very great. Then by the 
ald of a thermocouple the intracranial 
measured during 


femperature Was 


iIntraeranial shoeks. 
Three holes were made in the skull 
anesthesia, 


of a eat under amytal 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN 


DURATION OF SHOCK INTENSITY 
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thermojunction made of fine copp 
and constantin wire and covered with 
thin coat The celloid 
insulated it to electricity but not 


of ecelloidin. 


heat and this was tested before it w: 
beeause « 
B«& 38) tl 


response to heat was very fast. 


used. It was found that 


the fine wire (about 32 


A eoil of wire of sufficient resistanc 


BRAIN PEMPERATURE DURING ELECTRIC SHOCK 


ELECTROMOTIVE GALVANOMETER 


FORCE DEFLE’ TION! 
LN IN Pere rolls mnils? 
(‘al 
3 0 0.0 110 lS red 
2 0 O60 110 2? 0 
| (1) O40 110) 3.0 
3 () O40 110) 2.5 
3 0) OSO 100 2.4 
Guinea-Pig No. ] 
1/2 () O40 100 3.5 red 
| () Ob0D 400 3.0 
2 0) ONO 400 y: 
Carotids clamped 
1/3 () ONO 400 7.5 blue 
| 0 OSO 390 16.0 off seale 
\nimal died promptly 
Gruimea-Pig No. } 
One vertebral and both enrotids clamped 
3/4 0) OSO 400 Blue off seals 
Red cold side: blue hot side, 
>? units ie oR 


one hole just to one side of the midline 
the left 
and right lateral aspects of the skull. 


and the others well Oul on 


Into each of the lateral holes a copper 


eleetrode, carving oa 60-cycle alter- 


nating current, was inserted, which 
reached well down into the — brain 
substanee but not into the ventrieles. 


Into the middle hole was introdueed a 


to make 2 units on the galvanometer 
scale equal to 1° change in lempera- 
ture (by ealibration) was shunted 
across the terminals of the galvanom- 
the 
represented the eold side and it. is 
the 
ture, if it changed at all, dropped a 


little during the shocks. (See Table 


eter. In this experiment red 


therefore obvious. that tempera- 


Dee , 1930 
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1.) No explanation is offered for 
this peculiar phenomenon—and it 
would not be mentioned if it had not 
occurred five times in succession 
unless it be that possibly the electric 
discharge, in the depths of the brain 
substanee, elevated the temperature 
of the supposed heat center and by 
raising the temperature of the heat 
center, lowered the temperature of the 
rest of the body. 

The same technic was used on a 
cuinea-pig, with the exception that the 
earotids were clamped during the 
experiment. Then the experiment 
was repeated on another pig. First 
one vertebral was tied off and then 
just before the shock was admin- 
istrated the carotids were clamped. 
The results are shown in Table 1. 

Alternating current was selected for 
this experiment, because aside from 
direct current, it has the greatest heat 
coefficient (see explanation of Fig. 22). 
The figures seem to indicate: (1) that 
there is little or ino heat produced in 
the brain by an electric discharge of 
{00 volts, with 40 to 80 milliamperes of 
approximately 50 cycles, sine wave, 
alternating current, as long as the 
circulating blood flows through the 
brain; and (2) that upon the cessation 
of cerebral circulation the brain tem- 
perature rises at onee when such a 
current passes through it. Binger 
(20) has reported similar phenomena 
with reference to the use of diathermy 
in pulmonary congestion. Since it 
has been seen above that the animal 
is pure resistance and offers neither 
inductance nor capacity to the passage 
of the current, one would not expect 
(oO find a rise in temperature in the 
brain, unless its circulation were cut 
off or unless the entire body became 
warmed. 


Vol, 12 


No, 10 


w~ 
~I 
7 + 
we 


DISCUSSION 


The glial increase that is so pro- 
nounced in the induetion coil and 
condenser discharge currents is not 
limited to any one type of glia. 
Beneath the ependyma, macroglia are 
most conspicuous although microglia 
augment them. The microglia, in 
fact, are the most active of all; not 
only are they seen in conjunction with 
oligodendroglia as satellites in the 





Kia. 25.—Swollen microglia (Hertega). 


swollen cells of the gray matter, but 
they are greatly increased in number 
and activity in the white matter. 
Figure 25 shows them to have swollen 
bodies and very often in the microglia- 
oil-soluble-O stain fat can be seen 
within these cells. This is interesting 
in view of the fact that they are 
increased in number in the white 
matter where the myelin is” often 
broken down. But just as interesting 
is the reaction of the oligodendroglia, 
for aside from their neuronophagie 
activity they form two rather striking 
lesions in the white matter. The 
first is a perivascular proliferation of 
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oligodendroglia interspersed with an 
oceasional lymphocyte in the alter- 
nating current animals. These. glia 
cells are normal or mildly swollen in 
appearance and they tend to form a 
The other 


lesion is the one referred to above as 


light cuff about the vessel, 
vacuolization. Then, of course, there 
is swelling of oligodendroglia (lig. 26) 
which, as stated by Penfield and Cone 
(21), is one of the earliest types of 
renetion, 





Mia. 26. Swollen oligodendroglia 


(llortega). 

The white matter in the alternating 
current series exhibits the mesh-like 
appearance commonly referred to as 
the and 
condenser eases, there are vacuoles, 


edema. In induction coil 


round or lobulated, containing a baso- 


philie coagulum which takes the 
mucicarmine stain. Often on the 


periphery of such a vacuole, or some- 
times within it, there is a nucleus of 


an oligodendroglia cell, suggesting 
that the vacuole itself may be the 


such a 


eell. It 


occurs so frequently that one rather 


swollen body ot 


favors that view. Ferraro (22) has 
found mucin within swollen oligoden- 
droglia, and Bailey and Schaltenbrand 
(23) have maintained that the muco- 


eytic degeneration of Grynfeltt (24) 


and of Pélissier (25) is probably 
swollen oligodendroglia. There seems 
to be sufficient evidence that the 


grape-like areas of Buseaino (26) and 
the the 
I'renech but 
whether they are really mucin is a 
Weil (27), in some 
work of a 


mucoeytie degeneration of 


authors are identical, 
debatable point. 
excellent histochemical 
nature on the preservative action of 
formalin on the brain, has presented 
enough evidence to make one seriously 
consider the possibility of this co- 
agulum’s being a galactolipin rather 
the 

stain is nonspecific. In 


mucicarmine 
the 
cases frozen sections did not show any 
a finding 
which agrees with Ferraro’s tenet; in 
the 
general, 


than muein, for 


present 
of these vacuolated lesions 


other seetions eoagulum was 


basophilie in although in 
kresylecht violett the coagulum = ap- 
peared pink before differentiation in 
95 per cent. aleohol, and after that 
there was no coagulum to be seen. It 
would seem that the aleohol removed 
the color without dissolving the co- 
Most of the 


have reported this type of degenera- 


agulum. authors who 
tion have found it only in chronic 
diseases; in electrocution, however, it is 
one of the very first lesions to appear 
and it must occur promptly since it 
ean be found in the brains of vietims of 
legal electrocution (13). 

The fact that in these cases neuron- 
ophagia is usually seen in conjunction 
with liquefaction necrosis of the gan- 
glion cells and is but rarely in evidence 
in either of the shrinkage types would 


J. 1. H. 
Dec., 1930 
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indicate that the swelling is a more 
advanced lesion. Whether the shrink- 
age is of so mild a nature that its 
reaction is reversible is difficult to 
say; it would seem to be so, since 
there is no, or very little, increase in 
satellitosis around these cells. The 
intensity and the frequency of shrink- 
ing of these cells are not easily deter- 
mined, for normal animals vary so 
greatly in this respect, but in the 
absence of neuronophagia, the con- 
dition of the nucleus and the presence 
of hyperstainable, spike-like processes 
were taken as criteria of pathology 
(of chronic shrinkage type). These 
signs, however, were found in the 
earliest alternating current lesions; 
this agrees with the previous observa- 
tions of one of us (S. C.) (18) that 
Spielmeyer is correct in stating that 
so-called chronic shrinkage may be 
an acute disease. The ischemic type, 
characterized by a _ pale, pyknotic 
perikaryon with a deeply stained 
nucleus and very cften a_hyper- 
chromatic periphery to the cytoplasm, 
is truly an ischemic type and cor- 
responds very well with the type seen 
in the anoxemia experiments referred 
to above (18). 

The myelin breakdown gives evi- 
dence of having occurred along the 
external and internal surfaces of the 
brain, tractus opticus, and in the 
neighborhood of the ventricle, corpus 
callosum, and capsula interna, rather 
than in the direct path of the current. 

The nature and action of the cur- 
rents may to some extent tend to 
explain a few of these lesions. The 
actual effect of electric current upon 
individual nerve and glia cells and 
upon the medullary sheath has not 
been exactly determined. Davenport 
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BYES) 


(quoted by Jaffé (14)) has shown that 
an ameba can be fragmented by an 
electric shock, but whether a similar 
effect is produced on nerve cells is not 
known. Hermann (28) has demon- 
strated that myelin migrates to the 
anode in a constant direct current. 
This work of Hermann’s has been 
corroborated by various authors, most 
recently by Sato (29). In the direct 
current experiments of the present 
study the anode was attached to the 
nose and the cathode to the occiput, 
but there was no evident migration of 
myelin to the positive pole. 

As stated above, the wave forms of 
the condenser discharge and induction 
coil currents are very similar, but they 
differ greatly from the alternating 
current wave shape; moreover, as 
electrical forces the condenser dis- 
charge and induction coil currents are 
theoretically quite different from the 
alternating current and they produce 
an entirely different electrical effect. 
In the first place the alternating 
current flows in a sine wave so that 
the transition from peak voltage 
positive to zero occurs gradually with 
no sudden drop, and then it goes on to 
peak voltage negative with the same 
gradual rate of change, sixty times a 
second. The current from the con- 
denser is not positive at one time and 
negative at another, yet there is a 
peak voltage as well as a point of 
comparatively low tension in its wave. 
Furthermore, the transition from the 
crest to the nadir is very abrupt, so 
that the electrical stress is one of 
sharp impact rather than gradual and 
smooth electronic displacement. The 
same may be said of the induction 
coil current, except that there is a very 
brief instant after each break during 
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which the current changes from posi- 
tive to negative by virtue of the 
condenser across the contact gap. 

The frequency was probably not 
responsible for the differences in 
pathology since both induction coil and 
condenser discharge produced similar 
lesions, and the frequency of the 
former was 140 while that of the 
latter was about 55. Furthermore, 
the frequency of the alternating cur- 
rent (59 or 60) was similar to that of 
the condenser discharge; 
histologic pictures differed. 
course direct 
ruptions at all. 


yet the 
And of 
current had no inter- 

However, since high 
frequency currents of thousands of 
cycles per second were not tried, no 
definite conclusions can be 
concerning frequency. 

It may be that the pathologic 
picture was brought about by direct 
action of the electric current on the 
nerve cells and the glia or that, 
reflexly, the neurologic elements were 
affected by the action of the current 
on the blood circulation. Perhaps a 
combination of both factors is re- 
sponsible. But there are changes in 
the circulation that might cause path- 
ologic alterations in the brain and, 
furthermore, the action of the different 
currents on the behavior of the cerebral 
blood vessels might account for some 
of the differences in pathology be- 
tween the two chief wave shapes. The 
amount of heat actually produced 
is less than one commonly finds in 
fever; therefore heat can probably be 
ruled out as an important factor. 
I“lectrolysis has to be considered in 
both the condenser discharge and the 
direct current; since these two types 
show no distinctive lesions in the 
brain, however, no explanation is to 


drawn 
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be obtained on that basis. With 
regard to the mucoid degeneration’s 
being bubbles due to electrolysis, it 
may be stated that Tatum (4) passed 
0.4 ampere from the head to the thigh 
of a dog, and kept the current flowing 
one hour and forty minutes, although 
rigor mortis was present at the end 
of forty-five minutes, and no bubbles 
were found in any of the organs of the 
body. 
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Fic. 27.—Typical induction coil shock. 


In order to obtain data on the 
condition of the cerebral vessels during 
and after the shock, two experiments 
were performed with Dr. Forbes’ 
apparatus. A cat was anesthetized 
with amytal and a window was 
inserted in the skull after the technic 
of Forbes (30), and a manometer needle 
was put into the cisterna magna. It 
was observed that during a discharge 
of the induction coil, with one electrode 
on the skull and the other on the leg, 
the arteries of the pia expanded 
extensively, sometimes to twice their 
former diameter, and that the intra- 


J. 1%. 
Dec., 1930 
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cranial pressure rose from 58 mm. to 
98 mm. of Ringer’s solution. This 
vasodilatation might well predispose 
tissues to edema, and it is in such 
eases that liquefaction of the ganglion 
cells, with perivascular spaces and 
swollen oligodendroglia, is most notice- 
able. (See Fig. 27 and protocol.) 


PROTOCOL OF TYPICAL INDUCTION 
COIL SHOCK 


The following figures show how a base 
line was established by frequent micrometer 
readings of the diameters of the artery and 
vein and by the cisternal pressure readings 
in millimeters of Ringer’s solution. 














DIAMETER OF | 
TIME r- . __ |CISTERNAL 
Vein | Artery ieementietene 
) u nits} | units} | Ringe its 
12:04 | 8 | 6 | 59-69 
12:04 | 8 — 63 | 58-68 
12:05 | 8} | 63 | 61-69 
12:05; | 8 | 63 | 58-68 
12:06 | 8: | 63 | 56-68 
12:07 | Shock | | 
12:07 | 8: | 93 | 90-98 
12:08 | 9 | 7 | 61-68 
12:083 | 8} | 63 | 58-66 
12:09 | 8} | 63 | 58-65 
12:10 | 8 | 63 | 57-63 
12:10; | 8 | 63 | 55-66 


1 There were 18 microns in 1 ocular unit. 


When the shock was administered, both 
the artery and the vein distended and the 
cisternal pressure rose considerably. 


With the alternating current the same 
window experiment was performed on 
another cat. It was observed that 
the intracranial arteries contracted 
during the shock and for a short time 
following the cessation of electrical 
stimulation. During the period of 
constriction the blood flow was so 
sluggish that it could be seen in the 
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arteries and appeared a deep purple. 
During this period of shock the 
respirations ceased, and the arterial 
blood pressure remained constant, 
but the intracranial pressure dropped 
considerably and the fluid in the 
cistern manometer showed no respira- 
tory nor pulse excursions. When the 
contact was broken, respirations and 
pulse began, and in a few seconds— 
fifteen to forty-five—the arteries 
dilated to beyond normal size, the 
blood became brilliantly searlet, and 
the intracranial pressure rose to great 
heights (see Fig. 28). The phenom- 
ena in this experiment were not so 
clear cut as those in the induction coil 
experiment; nevertheless the tendency 
toward a fall in intracranial pressure 
and the contraction of the artery after 
ach shock were constant findings. 

Such a constriction of blood vessels, 
together with diminished blood flow, 
obviously diminishes the oxygen 
supply to the brain and the sudden 
dilatation of the arteries, the brilliant 
red color of the blood, and the rapid 
rate of flow that followed this constric- 
tion indicate that a normal response to 
anoxemia took place. The changes 
produced by definite mechanical an- 
oxemia in the work of Gildea and 
Cobb are in many ways similar to 
those found in the brains of these 
animals shocked by alternating cur- 
rent. So it may be that the vascular 
constriction produced by this type of 
current may be a factor in causing the 
lesions observed. 


SUMMARY 
Sublethal electric shocks were ad- 
ministered, by occiput and nose con- 
tact, to laboratory animals and the 
brains were subsequently removed and 





3 herd 


ots 
studied histologically with the aim of 
ascertaining whether electricity pro- 
duced lesions in the nervous system, 
and if so the nature of the lesions. 
four types of current were used and 
were particularly selected because of 
their wave forms, so that the factors of 
direction of flow, polarity, impact, 
heat value, and frequency could be 
considered. It was found that lesions 
were produced in the brain, sometimes 
even after a single shock; the nature 
of the lesions depended, at least to 
some extent, on the nature of the 
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and shrunken under others. The 
myelin was affected chiefly in cases 
where the glia proliferated and the 
nerve cells were swollen. In _ prac- 
tically all cases there was congestion 
and hemorrhage. Edema of the brain 
was a common finding and, in con- 
junction with the swelling of oligo- 
dendroglia and the production of 
mucocytie or galactolipoid degenera- 
tion, presented interesting vacuolar 
lesions. In an attempt to explain the 
mechanism of the production of these 
lesions, the heat generated in the 
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current, similar wave forms producing 
more or less similar lesions. 

There were some overlapping types 
of lesions, such as hemorrhage, which 
could found in all and 
shrinkage ganglion cells, which 
could be found in three classes of 
but in general the various 
combinations of lesions were char- 
acteristic of the of different 
types of current. 

Nearly all the structures in the 
brain were involved in these path- 
ologic processes. ‘The ganglion cells 
were swollen under some circumstances 


be ases, 


of 


Cases ,; 


effects 


brain under most vigorous electric 
strain was measured; it was found to 
be relatively insignificant as long as 
the blood circulation was maintained, 
but it inereased rapidly when the 
circulation was stopped. 
Furthermore, by means of the 
special technic devised by Forbes, 
the vessels on the surface of the brain 
were observed during electric shock 
and it was found thai they constricted 
or dilated during the passage of 
current, depending upon the kind of 
current used. The condenser dis- 
charge and induction coil currents 
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caused the vessels to dilate and the 
intracranial pressure to rise; histologi- 
cally, one of the most characteristic 
lesions from these types of current 
consisted in swelling, liquefaction, and 
vacuolization of the ganglion cells. 
The alternating current, on the other 
hand, brought about a constriction 
of the pial vessels, a slowing of the 
blood flow, and histologically a pro- 
nounced shrinkage of the ganglion 
cells. It may be, of course, that these 
lesions were caused by the direct 
action of electricity on the nerve cells 
and the glia, but in view of the fact 
that at least some of them could have 
been caused by these forms of vascular 
response, attention is directed to the 
coincidence of vascular response with 
type of tissue change. 





CONCLUSION 


From experiments made by passing 
electric shocks through the heads of 
animals in quantities too small to 
produce immediate death, but severe 
enough to render the animal uncon- 
scious, it may be deduced that: 


1. Electric shock when passed 
through the head produces lesions in 
the brain. 


2. There is a correlation between 
the type of lesion and the electric wave 
form. 


3. Heat plays but a minor rdéle in 
the production of these lesions. 


4. The intracranial vascular changes 
during a particular type of shock are 
consistent with the type of lesions 
produced by such shock. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF ILLNESS AMONG WAGE EARNING ADULTS 
(Concluded) 


DEAN K. BRUNDAGE 


Alcoholism 


Alcoholism is a factor of nominal 
importance in some industries, but is 
encountered so frequently in certain 
other industries as to make necessary 
the measurement and evaluation of its 
effect upon the sickness rate before 
the influence of other factors can be 
gauged. Inthe investigation of causes 
of absence from work in several dusty 
trades made by field agents of the 
Public Health Service, the rate of 
absence on account of heavy drinking 
was found to vary from two absences 
annually lasting two consecutive work- 


ing days or longer per 1,000 men 
employed by a cotton manufacturing 
establishment in South Carolina, and 
four absences from work annually per 
1,000 men in the granite cutting 
industry of Barre, Vt., to a rate of 
128 among a group of cement workers 
in one of the South Atlantic states, 
and 403 among a group of miners in 
the Wilkes-Barre anthracite coal field 
(Table 15). Among 250 cement 
workers, alcoholism was reported as 
the cause of ninety-eight disabilities 
lasting two consecutive days or longer 
in a three-year period, being exceeded 
only by disabilities on account of in- 





TABLE 15.—FREQUENCY OF ABSENCE LASTING TWO CONSECUTIVE WORKING 
DAYS OR LONGER DUE TO ALCOHOLISM IN SEVERAL DUSTY TRADES 
STUDIED BY THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 























NO. OF 
ANNUAL : YEARS OF 
Page ae NO. OF Paps 
TRADE NO. OF CASES) apa LIFE UNDER 

PER 1,000 oa OBSERVA- 
TION 
SS a ee gee er ee 2 2 801 
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I ee eee ee eee 20 14 | 715 
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yk ot eee ee eek Re SEHK ECE IOR NEO SERES 128 | 98 | 763 
Anthracite coal mining’....... 403 450 1,116 


> October, 1926, to January, 1928. 

’ April, 1924, to July, 1926. 

‘ February, 1924, to February, 1925. 
‘ February, 1924, to June, 1927. 

° February, 1922, to February, 1925. 
7 January, 1924, to September, 1925. 
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fluenza and grip which numbered 157. 
During a period of one year and eight 
months among 650 hard coal miners 
450 disabilities lasting two days or 
longer were recorded as due to heavy 
drinking, this number being almost 
as many as the absences on account 
of all respiratory diseases combined. 
Analysis of the group addicted to 
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occurred among about 19 per cent. 
of the men (in terms of years of life 
under observation), and that this 
group experienced disability from re- 
spiratory diseases 67 per cent. oftener, 
and from nonrespiratory diseases 46 
per cent. oftener, than did all other 


employees of the mines. (See Table 
16.) 


TABLE 16.—FREQUENCY OF SICKNESS DUE TO RESPIRATORY AND NON- 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES CAUSING DISABILITY FOR TWO CONSECUTIVE 
WORKING DAYS OR LONGER AMONG HEAVY DRINKERS AS COMPARED 




































































WITH ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES IN TWO DUSTY TRADES 
ANNUAL NO. OF CASES| RATIO TO RATE FOR 
PER 1,000 MEN ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES 
NO. OF YEARS 
va Prscnccncrinininy Respira- | Nonre- | Respira- | Nonre- 
; tory splratory tory spiratory 
Diseases | Diseases | Diseases | Diseases 
> > , ; Tp — 2 one wes m | — a2 — 
EMPLOYEE GROUI z r Bie z - Eig fs 
« | O ~*|O |E/O | €|O | EO 
> |S Elf |e if |e i8 |e Is 
N TM > M 
2 | #5 | 8/85/82 /85| 8/25] 8/85 
© —m— = |a.8) € |6.8] & [6.8] & 14.8 
o a ® a ® 7 o Se, © a 
O < OO i< O |< O |< O |< 
Lee EE = 
All employees.......... 763 | 1,116 | 426 | 450 | 279 | 514 
Employees whose record 
showed absence due to 
ee 64 211 | 500 | 668 | 469 | 692 | 119 | 167 | 179 | 146 
All other employees........ 699 905 | 419 | 400 | 262 | 473 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
excessive drinking among the cement The distribution of the absences 
company employees showed that it reported as due to alcoholism is 
comprised only about 8 per cent. especially interesting. There were 


of the number on the payroll (in terms 
of years of life under observation). 
In this relatively small group the 
frequency of disabling respiratory 
diseases was 19 per cent. higher, 
and the rate of nonrespiratory dis- 
eases 79 per cent. higher, than for 
the rest of the employees. The record 
for the anthracite coal miners showed 
that absences on account of alcoholism 


only two such absences among the 
cement workers exposed to compara- 
tively favorable working conditions, 
the rate for those exposed to relatively 
little dust, ete., being seventeen ab- 
sences annually per 1,000 men as 
contrasted with a rate of 236 among 
employees of the mechanical depart- 
ment engaged in generally heavy work 
incident to emergency and general 
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repair work, a rate of 263 among the 
quarry workers carrying on heavy 
work in all kinds of weather, and a 
rate of 485 among those exposed to 
the heat of the kiln room (Table 17). 


and mine laborers exposed to ex- 
tremely high concentrations of carbon 
dust and to the arduous labor of 
cutting and loading the coal as among 
all other employees of the mines as a 


TABLE 17.—FREQUENCY OF ABSENCE LASTING TWO CONSECUTIVE WORKING 
DAYS OR LONGER DUE TO ALCOHOLISM AMONG MEN EXPOSED TO 
SPECIFIED WORKING CONDITIONS IN A PORTLAND CEMENT 


PLANT AND IN TWO ANTHRACITE COAL MINES 
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Two Anthracite Coal Mines 





eT IE oy tnt ex asa dees enesoeeaweees 


Cutting and loading coal®....................04.. 
All other occupations’... ...........cccecees 














phages | 1,116 =| 450 403 
| 

| 855 | = 405 474 

nataer | 61 | 45 172 





1 Employees of the office, storeroom, laboratory, power and electrical departments, and 


yard (except yard laborers). 


2 Those exposed to limestone, gypsum, and bituminous coal dust; also all employees of 


the finishing, bag, and packing departments. 


3 Yard laborers only. 


‘ Incident to emergency and general repair work carried on by those in the mechanical 


department. 
°> Heavy work in all kinds of weather. 
® Work of miners and mine laborers. 


7 Includes runners and drivers, motormen, brakemen, car couplers, tracklayers, timber- 
men, rock workers, breaker boys, door boys, footmen, pipemen, oilers, blacksmiths, barn 


bosses, foremen, fire bosses, engineers, etc. 


In the anthracite coal mining group 
the frequency of absence for two days 
or longer on account of alcoholism was 
2.7 times as great among the miners 
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group, which includes the less dusty 

and less arduous occupations. 
Although these rates are based on 

rather small numbers, the heavy 
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drinking appears to have been concen- 
trated so largely in the groups doing 
the laborious, disagreeable work as to 
indicate a significant tendency. It is 
consistent, moreover, with what has 
been found in England. The most 
intemperate counties there, as judged 
by the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness, are the great coal counties of 
England and Wales (6). After review- 
ing the English data bearing on the 
use of alcoholic stimulants by indus- 
trial workers, two eminent industrial 
hygienists (7, pp. 278-279) conclude 
that among persons in disagreeable 
industrial occupations the attraction 
of aleohol is immense, because, owing 
to its nareotie action, alcohol blunts 
the psychie sensitiveness to the dis- 
comfort of environment. This allevia- 
tion of misery, they state, is purchased 
at the cost of an enhanced general 
death rate. The price appears to 
include a higher sickness rate as well. 
Reduction of industrial drinking may 
be closely connected with improve- 
ment in working conditions and greater 
attention to the hygienie aspect of 
industry. 


Industrial Selection 


Since an industrial group is com- 
posed of individuals who are ordina- 
rily able to engage in wage earning 
occupations, it is to be expected that 
it represents a somewhat favorably 
selected group from a physical stand- 


point. If an industry involves no 


health hazards of consequence, the 
sickness rate among its employees 


should be lower than in the general 
population, does 
invalids and persons with physical 
impairments so serious as to preclude 


attempts at factory employment. It 


embracing as_ it 
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is unfortunate that we cannot measure 
accurately the difference in the sick- 
ness experience of industrially em- 
ployed persons and those in the general 
population including persons at home 
and not gainfully employed. The 
first difficulty is that there is no satis- 
factory way of ascertaining when a 
person not employed is actually dis- 
abled by sickness and would have 
remained at home on account of 
illness if he had been employed at 
the time. The second difficulty lies 
in the fact that the same method of 
obtaining information in regard to 
sickness is not feasible for both 
groups. In industrial establishments 
one can obtain an exact record of 
absences from work and can ascertain 
the causes of absence by means of 
visiting nurses or others employed 
to look up absentees. In a study of 
the health of a general population 
group, however, it is usually necessary 
to obtain the data through repeated 
house-to-house canvasses at intervals 
of a month or six weeks. The latter 
method may produce an understate- 
ment of the amount of disabling sick- 
ness, because some of the _ shorter 
cases are not remembered a month 
or so after they have terminated. 
A comparison of results of school 
sickness records with records obtained 
for the same children by means of 
repeated house-to-house canvasses in 
Hagerstown, Md., revealed that the 
short illnesses were frequently missed 
when the canvasses were at intervals 
of six to eight weeks. Apparently 
only about one-fifth of the one-day 
absences and one-fourth of the two- 
day absences on account of sickness 
were obtained by the canvass method. 


The results for the 


two methods 
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checked remarkably well for absences 
of three days or longer due to various 
specific causes with the exception of 
‘headaches,’ which appeared more 
frequently in the school reports. The 
repeated canvass method also com- 
pared favorably with records of indus- 
trial employees disabled on account 
of illness for periods lasting three 
days or longer. It appears legitimate, 
therefore, to compare the age curves 
of illness in the general population of 
Hagerstown with the age curves of 
sickness in different industrial groups 
even though one cannot take at face 
value the indicated magnitude of the 
sickness rates of the groups. 

In Table 18 and Figure 6 the age 
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curve of illness of the Hagerstown 
population is compared with a similar 
curve for employees of a rubber manu- 
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Fic. 6.—A comparison of the variations 
in sickness according to age in a general 
population group and in a group of indus- 
trial employees. The variations are rela- 
tive, the rate for the age period 20 to 24 
being taken as 1. 


TABLE 18.—FREQUENCY OF SICKNESS, EXCLUSIVE OF ACCIDENTS, ACCORD- 
ING TO AGE AMONG EMPLOYEES OF A RUBBER WORKS, 1921 TO 1924, AS 
COMPARED WITH A GROUP OF WHITE PERSONS IN THE GENERAL POP- 
ULATION OF HAGERSTOWN, MD., DEC. 1, 1921, TO MARCH 31, 1924! 





ANNUAL NO. OF | 
| CASES PER 1,000 | FOR AGE PERIOD | NO. 
| PERSONS 


| 1 
RATIO TO RATE | 
OF CASES 
| 20-24 





AGE GROUP 


Rubber! General) Rubber) General! Rubber! General 


ers? 
Al] aves 514 
ee ar ee 505 
Sh ecole us sates aoe ieee ee 483 
i are ee eee eee eae eee 53 
Re og on ge 543 
ID kn ae ka ka ahd abacedewkenkaveaen 562 
0 er are reer 441 
Cee ee ee ee oa 379 
GS ANG OVEP. .. . 2. ccc ccc ccc cc ces cscs 466 


Unknown 





Work- | Popula-| Work- | Popula-| Work- | Popula- 
tion ers? | tion ers? | tion 
807 | 10,053 | 9,462 
7o4| 105 | 107 | 1,436| 1,082 
712, 100 | 100 | 2,324] 809 
825} 111 | 116 | 2,043} 1,020 
920; 112 | 129 | 1,418 | 1,136 
924; 116 | 130 | 1,825) 2,006 
1,009} 91 | 142 713 | 1,691 
959} 78 | 135 227 | = 863 
1,080; 96 | 152 61| 875 
ree , sax bk adm 9 6 | 0 


! Record of absences from work for two days or longer on account of illness among the 


rubber workers. 


For the general population a record of illnesses was obtained by means of 


house-to-house canvasses covering about one-third of the population of Hagerstown at 


intervals of from six to eight weeks. 


? The average sickness rates for both sexes were used for employees of the rubber works 
to correspond with an approximate 50-50 sex ratio in the general population. 
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facturing establishment in Massa- 
chusetts. In the rubber works more 


males than females were employed, 
but a simple average of the rates for 
the two sexes is shown so as to corres- 
pond with an approximately 50-50 
sex ratio in the general population of 
Hagerstown. In the graph the sick- 
ness incidence rate for the age period 
20 to 24 is taken as 1 in both industrial 
and general population groups in 
order to facilitate comparison of the 
trend in the age curves of illness. 
In the general population the trend 
is seen to be steadily upward from 
ages 20 to 24 on; but among employees 
of the rubber company, the frequency 
rates (based on disabilities lasting two 
working days or longer) rose more 
slowly from age 25 to 40, and then 
actually declined up to about age 60, 
after which the upward trend in the 
frequeney of disability was resumed. 

Comparisons with other industrial 
groups are not added here, because 
several have been included in Hagers- 
town Morbidity Study No. IV (8, 
pp. 1569-1571). Sickness frequency 
according to age in the general popula- 
tion of Hagerstown was compared 
with that among members of the 
Leipzig Local Sick Fund (Germany), 
the Manchester Unity Friendly 
Society (England), the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund (United 
States), and among employees of three 
large steel manufacturing plants in 
this country. The Hagerstown curve 
exhibits a greater rise in the frequency 
of sickness between the ages of 25 and 
55 than do any of the others. 

Since we are considering age curves 
rather than the actual rates, the 
failure of illness frequency to increase 
with age as rapidly among industrially 
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employed persons as among those in 
the general population suggests that 
the healthier persons may tend to 
remain in industry to a greater extent 
than the sickly, thus providing a 
more favorably selected group from a 
health standpoint in middle age and 
beyond than is found among those 
just beginning industrial life. The 
reality of such a tendency is indicated 
from the recent experience of a public 
service company in Massachusetts 
which had under consideration the 
advisability of compulsory retirement 
of all its employees over age 70. ‘The 
company maintains excellent records 
of absence on account of illness, and 
so could ascertain the amount of dis- 
ability experienced annually by per- 
sons in different age groups. The 
company was amazed to find that the 
amount of sickness among its em- 
ployees over age 70 compared very 
favorably with that of younger age 
groups. The liability to disabling 
sickness ordinarily increases markedly 
at the higher ages; the favorable 
record for the older employees of this 
and probably other industrial estab- 
lishments evidently results from a 
process of survival of those relatively 
the most fit (in the sense of possessing 
the physical and mental ability to 
carry on). 

If a process of selection of the sort 
suggested really goes on in industry, 
one should expect lower sickness rates 
among persons with the longer service 
in industries relatively free from 
health hazards. Sickness incidence 
rates according to length of service 
with the company are, therefore, 
presented in Table 19 for employees 
of a rubber manufacturing establish- 
ment in Ohio. The results are rather 
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TABLE 19.—FREQUENCY OF SICKNESS, INCLUDING NONINDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS, CAUSING ABSENCE FOR ONE DAY OR LONGER AMONG EMPLOY- 
' EES OF A RUBBER COMPANY IN OHIO DURING THE TWO YEARS 
ENDING NOV. 1, 1920, ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 
WITH THE COMPANY! 


























ANNUAL NO. 
, ' _ sah NO. OF OF CASES 
LENGTH OF SERVICE NO. OF uaa 
ous uavene CASES PER 1,000 
EMPLOYEES 
ee I os 5 oN a ae eke ake eee eee eee | 17,741 61,561 | 1,735 
Nc ars 2g el a ee ee outa 4,433 22 , 137 2,497 
Sf RP Se Eee eT ee errr Te eer 2,500 12,183 2 ,437 
a eT Oe De ts | 3,060 11,469 1,874 
El a0 aetuntursatesareeuinal | 5,256 12,907 1,228 
i I I ik av 8 kin. 8.8.08: 5.0650590 0 RK | 2,492 2,865 575 








1(9, p. 3090). 


TABLE 20.—FREQUENCY OF ABSENCE DUE TO DISABILITY, EXCEPT FOR 
ACCIDENTS, LASTING ONE DAY OR LONGER AMONG PERSONS IN THE 
SERVICE OF A PUBLIC UTILITY IN NEW ENGLAND LESS THAN 
FIVE YEARS AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF FIVE OR 
MORE YEARS’ SERVICE, DURING THE THREE YEARS 

ENDING DEC. 31, 1924 











| ANNUAL NO. OF 

ABSENCES PER 
1,000 on 
PAYROLL 


NO. OF YEARS OF 
NO. OF ABSENCES LIFE UNDER 
OBSERVATION 





AGE GROUP 
Less 5 or Less 5 or Less 5 or 
than More than More | than5 | More 

5 Years’| Years’ |5 Years’} Years’ | Years’ | Years’ 

Service | Service | Service | Service | Service | Service 
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Males 
WR iss cassie cy tarcensecans 1,241 841 | 3,862 | 2,537 | 3,111| 3,018 
gg ee arr ee 1, 256 804 | 1,530 74} 1,218 92 
ie rinks ears annasdeceussavens 1,252 856 | 1,426 695 | 1,139 812 
eres | 1,290 850 587 | 925 455 | 1,088 
| eer rrr? s 836 276} 551} 249 659 
TE AO nn ce vescs nas gxeneys) | 860 795; 43) 292) 50) 367 
Females 
II os kes 5 cr sthns ennnscscsiax 2,533 | 1,794 | 2,637 s33 | 1,041 | 467 
I  secincirecensareesneenrers 2,607 | 1,961 | 1,627 151 24 77 
Fr ere 2,736 | 2,029 807 426) 295} 210 
5 | 1,761 | 1,580 162) 177 92} 112 
OO ccc ccccsesepnescssaiaes | 1,367} 1,235; 41) 84) 30| 68 
Vol. 12 
No. 10 
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striking. The frequency of disabling 
sickness decreased markedly among 
persons with the longer employment 
in the industry, the rate being more 
than four times as high among those 
with less than three months’ service 
as among persons having more than 
five years’ service. 
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It was not possible to carry the 
analysis further along this line with 
the data from the rubber company, 
but the sickness records of a public 
utility in New England enable us to 
present in Table 20 illness rates by 
length of service for different age 
groups. In each age group, among 


TABLE 21.—FREQUENCY OF ABSENCE DUE TO SICKNESS, EXCLUSIVE OF 
ACCIDENTS, OF SPECIFIED DURATION AMONG MEN IN THE SERVICE OF 
A PUBLIC UTILITY IN NEW ENGLAND LESS THAN FIVE YEARS AS 
COMPARED WITH MEN OF FIVE OR MORE YEARS’ SERVICE, 


DURING THE THREE YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1924 








AGE GROUP 


ANNUAL NO. OF | 
ABSENCES PER 


} 
| NO. OF ABSENCES 
1,000 MEN ON | - 
| 
| 








PAYROLL 
Less | 5or | Less | Sor 
than5 | More | than5 | More 
Years’ | Years’ | Years’ | Years’ 
Service | Service | Service 


Service | 





Lasting 1 to 8 Calendar Days 





ceased bose keds a Sa UR eae eee anaes | 837 














| 490 | 2,605 | 1,479 
| | | | 
Under 25......000 0.000 cc cece ee eveeeeeeeeueeees: | go7 | 554 | 1,092 | 51 
BP ii csccsvtorseseneprsvectsesetessserssceses Be § Ge F aa 443 
BBB gnc ncccccdccccsecateversevasesevecsencenes 802 | 501 | 365 545 
en 634 | 464 | 158 306 
ee 420 | 365 | 21 134 
Lasting 4 to 7 Calendar Days 

All ages.... 2.0.00. cece cece cecccueeuccuseuveenene. | 251 201 | 781 | (605 
| | | | 

EY, ci 5-5 pCa e ehh ad kc OSEE eS EEN COE OLED AT ES SI | 224 | 196 | 273 | 18 
I, ooo akvccccctvacsnvesstucccecsevesentenssesi | 262 | 191 | 299 | 155 
I 5a bake 4h us adunvecaneaeeess ausieesiante os 284 | 199 | 129 | 217 
Sree rere rr rere re rrer eT errr rrr Te | 269 | 206 | 67 | 136 
re er ree | 260 | 215 | 13 79 

Lasting 8 Calendar Days or More 
All AGOB.. cece ccc cece cece ceeceeeeee, 153 | 150 476 453 
| | | 
ee 135 | 54 | 165 | 5 
er re er arr | 1389 | #%L19 | 158 | 97 
DEBE. ncn ccc ccc cnc ccscvcvevssvcccvceevccnen: | 204 | 150 93 163 
W554 cece ceccceecccccveveveeeeseececeeeseees} 205 | 166 51 | 109 
BB and OVEF... 2.0.6... e cece v cee ee seca seen es | 180 | 215 9 | 79 
‘./. # 
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females as well as among males, 
definitely lower rates of sickness are 
shown for those in the employ of the 
company more than five years than 
among those with less than five years’ 
service. 

Since the sickness incidence rates 
in this table included all disabilities 
lasting one day or longer, it was 
possible that the long-term employees 
simply had a smaller number of minor 
maladies, but just as many major 
illnesses as the short-term employees. 
Sickness rates were computed, there- 
fore, for the disabilities lasting one 
to three calendar days, four to seven 
‘alendar days, and eight days and 
over. For sickness of different sever- 
ity as measured by these periods of 
duration of disability, the employees 
of five or more years’ service con- 
sistently showed lower rates than 
those of less than five years’ service. 
The data for the males only are 
presented (see Table 21 and Fig. 7), 
but similar results were obtained for 
females (10, p. 321). 

If, as has been suggested, a process 
of selection goes on through the self- 
elimination from an industry of those 
less well adapted physically to the 
nature of the work and the working 
conditions involved, one should expect 
the frequency rate of disabling sickness 
to be higher among those who quit 
than among those who remained, 
provided no health hazard increased 
immediately the morbidity of those 
who did not quit. Such sickness 
rates could not be computed for the 
public utility and rubber workers, 
because the necessary ‘‘exposure” data 
were not available for those who quit 
and those who did not quit these 
industries. However, data of this 
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sort were available for two other 
industrial groups, 7.e., employees of a 
Portland cement plant, and a group 
of anthracite coal miners. For these, 
sickness records were kept in connec- 
tion with field studies of industrial 
hygiene undertaken by the Public 
Health Service. Absences were in- 
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Fic. 7.—A comparison of the frequency 
of absence on account of sickness among 
men employed less than five years in a pub- 
lic utility in New England and men em- 
ployed five or more years. ‘The comparison 
is shown for absences lasting 1 to 3 days, 
4 to 7 days, and 8 days or longer, and at 
different ages. 
vestigated by visiting nurses em- 
ployed either by the Public Health 
Service or working under its direction. 
These workers are in dusty trades, 
but inasmuch as the deleterious con- 
sequences of dust inhalation do not 
occur immediately, it is possible to 
observe the selection factor as well 
as the effect of occupation. 
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TABLE 22.—FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY LASTING TWO CONSECUTIVE WORK- 
ING DAYS OR LONGER DUE TO RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG THOSE 
WHO QUIT AS COMPARED WITH THOSE WHO DID NOT QUIT,! ACCORD- 































































































ING ne O LENGTH OF SE RVICE IN THE INDUSTRY SPECIFIED 
PORTLAND CEMENT PLANT ANTHRACITE COAL MINING 
bad 2 i S a S > © 
~ : ©  ~ =) = © cmd 
2 wh | Oe | ow wt 5 Rh | “ : 
very Soh ac, tes ae ST wh = fos 
bi 2 S. _ =. 2 CS _ cs i 
Se |Se2/ 0 |e |/e2/Se2/5 | 2 | +e 
Me} 2s |e | BSI - n§ |» eel &s 
sm | om | P82 | Se | Sn] om | P28) 12 | om 
< 4 itv |A | & _ <x oo = 
Annual No. of Cases per 1,000 Men 
Those who quit............. [3 568 s| 57s | 42 | 455| 478| 303| 410| 405 | 576 
Those who did not quit...... | 36 | 290 | 235 | 605 | 433) 371 | 286) 514 | 573 
No. of Cases 
; eens | ‘oy er eT ny 
Those who quit. ............. 171 | 122! 26 15 | 213 | 39}; 20 | 17 | 83 
Those who did not quit.......] 154] 81 | | 23} 49 | 200/ 33) 18} 387/| 176 
No. of Years of Life under Observation 
ann . a iaeteaes 
Those who quit. ............. | 304 | 211 | 48 33 | 446 | 89 : 61 42 | 144 
Those who did not quit. ..... .| 459 | 279 98 81) 670| 89} 68 72 | 307 











! During the period of the rr 


for employees of the cement hla Feb. 6, 1922, to Feb. 








1, 1925; for anthracite coal miners, Jan. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925. 
* Including unknown length of servis, the fearon for which are not shown separately. 


Among both the cement workers 
and the coal miners (Table 22), the 
frequency of disability lasting two 
consecutive working days or longer 
on account of respiratory illness was 
considerably higher in the group which 
quit than in the group which re- 
mained, among persons of less than 
about eight years’ service. After 
approximately eight years the re- 
spiratory rates were more nearly of the 
same magnitude in the two groups, 
apparently reflecting the effect of 
the dust hazard which then began 
to exert an influence even upon those 
relatively the most immune to its 
effects. Among the cement workers 


>For a fuller discussion of this point, 
see (11, pp. 71-93). 


of less than eight years’ service, the 
respiratory rate was about twice as 
high for the group which quit as for 
the group which did not quit during 
the three years of the study. Among 
the hard coal miners employed less 
than eight years, the respiratory 
incidence rate was about 20 per cent. 
higher in the group which quit than 
among those who did not quit during 
the year and eight months the study 
was in progress. The rising curve of 
respiratory sickness frequency with 
continued exposure to the dusts among 
those who tended to remain in the 
industry appears to measure in a 
fairly adequate way the effect of the 
occupational factor after industrial 
selection of those physically and men- 
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tally fitted for the kind of working 
environment involved had exerted its 
full mitigating influence. Although 
these rates are for respiratory diseases 
only, similar results were indicated 
for nonrespiratory diseases, and, there- 
fore, for total sickness (11, Table 35). 
That wide differences exist in degree 
of susceptibility possessed by workers 
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men exposed to large quantities of 
cement dust, for example, experienced 
no disabling respiratory attack during 
the three years of the study. In the 
health hazardous granite cutting in- 
dustry of Vermont, a few men had as 
many as forty-five years of exposure 
to heavy concentrations of fine, free 
silica dust without developing the 





to given industrial conditions is shown 
in studies of the dusty trades by the 
Public Health Service. A number of 


tuberculosis which almost inevitably 
follows such long-maintained employ- 
ment in silica dust. Such instances 


TABLE 23.—FREQUENCY OF RESPIRATORY ATTACKS AMONG MEN WHO EX- 
PERIENCED RESPIRATORY DISABILITY LASTING TWO CONSECUTIVE 
WORKING DAYS OR LONGER DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
STUDY, ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE IN 
THE INDUSTRY SPECIFIED 
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ea RATIO TO RATE | 
| ANNU NO. O 

ANNUAL NO; OF | FOR MEN WITH 


CASES PER 1,00 
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| NO. OF YEARS 
NO. OF CASES! OF LIFE UNDER 
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_ | 
| Wien | _ ‘Those | ae 
| Those a | Those ag Those} Who | | Those a 
| Who inva Not Who pid Not} Who | Did | Who |n.q Not 
| Quit? -, | Quit? ~, | Quit!| Not | Quit? cas 
Quit! Quit $f Quit 
| | Quit? | 
Portland Cement Plant 
All lengths............. 1,204; 650] ... - 171 | 154} 142 | 237 
Less than 4 years...... 1 ,298 633 | 100 100 122 81 94 128 
4-8 years...........005. 897 479 | 69 76 | 26| 28) 29 48 
8-12 years...........000) wee ee 2 784) ...2 124 13/ 29|} 13 | 387 
12 years and over...... | ere 2 870 | ...? 137 2 20 5 23 
Pe etccsawesenxeh seane £ xexes _— —e 8 1 | 1 1 
inthracite Coal Mining 
All lengths............. | 1,626 | 1,208 213 | 290} 131 | 240 
| | | 
Less than 4 years...... | 1 ,667 | 943 | 100 100 | 35 | 33 | 21 | 35 
4-8 years...............| 1,563 | 1,000| 94 106 25 | 18 | 16 | 18 
8-16 years..............| 1,300 | 1,197 | 7 | 127 39| 73| 30 | 61 
16 years and over...... | 1,525] 1,414| 91 150 61 | 140; 40 | 99 
Unknown............-. seals aes 53} 26| 24 | 27 




















L ren the period of the study: for employees of the cement plant, Feb. 6, 1922, to 
Feb. 1, 1925; for anthracite coal miners, Jan. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925. 
’ Not computed on account of the small numbers involved. 
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are exceptional, of course, and not 
typical, but they do illustrate the 
point that certain persons may be 
relatively immune to the effects of 
work or working conditions which 
to the average person would be 
definitely deleterious. 

In order to bring out 
definite relief the effect of selection 
in conjunction with the factor of 
occupation, we have omitted from the 
morbidity picture for these two groups 
of workers the persons who were most 
immune to dust, 7.e., those having no 
respiratory disability during the period 
of the study. The frequency of re- 
spiratory attacks among those who 
experienced one or more such illnesses 
is shown for those who quit as com- 
pared with those who did not quit, 
by years of service in the industry 
(Table 23 and 


in more 
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Inasmuch as_ sickness frequency 
tends to increase with age, and persons 
with the larger number of years of 
service tend to be the older men, a 
legitimate inquiry is whether the 
higher sickness rates found among 
persons of longer service merely reflect 
the age factor in disability. To 
afford information on this point, 
respiratory sickness incidence rates 
among all who did not quit during the 
period of observation were computed 
by length of service and according to 
age (Table 24 and Tig. 9). An in- 
crease in respiratory sickness fre- 
quency after approximately eight 
years’ service was indicated to about 
the same extent among the men under 
45 years of age as among those over 
this age in the cement plant, and to 
nearly the same extent in hard coal 
The age factor apparently 
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< cs O T T T YT T T T a T 
4 8 12 More 4 ~ 12 16 More 
than than 
Years employed in cement 12 Years employed in anthracite 16 
ia. 8.—A comparison of the frequency of respiratory attacks 


among males who quit work and among males who did not quit 


work during certain periods of record. 


Only those who actually 


experienced some respiratory illness are included, and these are 


classified by length of service. 


frequency of attack among those who 
quit during the first few years of 
employment is. at apparent, 
as is the lower but steadily mounting 
frequency of respiratory disability 
among those who did not quit during 
the study. 


once 


did not explain the higher sickness 
rates among the men of longer service. 

In the cement study, fairly complete 
physical examinations were made, by 
Public Health Service physicians, of 
nearly all the men included in the 
sickness record. Each man examined 
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TABLE 24.—FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY LASTING TWO CONSECUTIVE WORK- 
ING DAYS OR LONGER DUE TO RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG THOSE 
WHO DID NOT QUIT,! ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE IN THE 
INDUSTRY SPECIFIED, AMONG MEN UNDER 45 YEARS OF AGE 


AS COMPARED WITH THOSE 45 AND OVER 








ANNUAL NO. OF | 
CASES PER 1,000 | 








| NO. OF YEARS 
NO. OF CASES | OF LIFE UNDER 



































MEN | OBSERVATION 
LENGTH OF SERVICE yo 
Under | 45 and | Under | 45 and | Under | 45 and 
_ 45 | Over | 45 | Over | 45 | Over 
Portland Cement Plant 
; a var | a re 
Less than 2 years................04. | 287 | 250 | 43 | 5 | 150 | 20 
2-4 years...... | 284 | 357 | 27 | 5& | 95 14 
4-6 YAR... 2.666 cisnus, | 222 | 269 | 16 | 7) 2 | 2 
8 years and over...............0000- | 630 | 556 | 34 | 15 | 54] 27 
Anthracite Coal Mining 
EGE CHO © VORB. ac sisccscvccecades | 388 | oe a 66 |} ... | 170 pees 
le ao ies bn keine ewaeeqenterens | 328 if 320 388 |? 16 | 116 |; 30 
ek ee | 2 eS 2S) 40s 198 |) ... 
Pe SUED I BIE ko. hee cance ciarens 519 701 | 83 | 117 | 160 | 167 











1 During the period of the study: for employees of the cement plant, Feb. 6, 1922, to 
Feb. 1, 1925; for anthracite coal miners, Jan. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925. 
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Fia. 9.—A comparison of the respiratory 
incidence rates for men under 45 years of 
age and for men over 45. Only those who 
did not quit during the period of the study 
are included, and these are classified by 
length of service. 


was rated according to his physical 
status as explained in footnote 1 of 
Table 25. With this information one 
could ascertain whether a larger pro- 
portion of poor physical risks was 
found among those who quit. The 
years of life under observation rather 
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than the number of different individ- 
uals were distributed in Table 25 
according to the physical rating, in 
order to make the results strictly 
comparable with the sickness findings. 
It was surprising to discover that the 
percentage in each physical status 
was virtually the same among those 
who quit as among those who tended 
to remain in the industry. Appar- 
ently, physical defects and impair- 
ments were in evidence to no greater 
extent in one group than in the other. 
The physical examination findings 
as summarized in the ratings afforded 
no indication of the individual’s degree 
of susceptibility to respiratory dis- 
eases or the extent to which one 
might be affected by cement dust. 
There remains the possibility that a 
specialized sort of physical examina- 
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TABLE 25.—DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO PHYSICAL RATING, OF THOSE 
WHO QUIT AS COMPARED WITH THOSE WHO DID NOT QUIT THE 
SERVICE OF A PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY DURING A THREE-YEAR PERIOD 
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PHYSICAL RATING AS MADE BY EXAMINING 
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| NO. OF YEARS OF 
| LIFE UNDER PERCENTAGE 
OBSERVATION 
Those bang Those — 
Who hit Who hiclg-e | 
Quit Did Not Quit Did Not 
Quit , Quit 
292 458 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 
154 236 52.7 51.5 
90 143 30.8 31.2 
48 79 16.5 17.3 


Ratings 3 and 4 

















| Physical rating 1 included persons physically fit for any employment and having no 


physical defects of consequence. 


Physical rating 2 covered persons physically fit for any 


employment, but below par in physical development or possessing physical defects of some 


importance. 
approved by the examining physician. 
unfit for any employment. 


Class 3 men were those physically fit only for certain jobs when specifically 
Physical rating 4 was assigned to those physically 


TABLE 26.—FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY LASTING MORE THAN ONE 
WEEK AMONG MALE WAGE EARNERS IN INDUS- 
TRIES SPECIFIED, 1922 TO 1928 
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91.0 | 81.4 

















Iron and steel... | 371 | 12.0 | 32.3 9.6 
Public utilities..... 114.4 | 10.5 | 52.7 | 166 | 362 | 8.9 
Ratio to Rate for Iron and Steel Workers 
- a , re | | | 
Iron and steel...../ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Public utilities... 125.7 | 129.6 | 1421 | 138.3 | 112.1 | 92.7 
No. of Cases 
Iron and steel..... 30,745 | 27,498 | 12,515 | 4,068 | 10,915 | 3,247 
Public utilities....) 23,210 21,410 | 10,698 3,363 | 7,349 | 1,800 


| 





No. of years of male life under observation: iron and steel, 337,681; public utilities, 202,822. 








2 Title numbers 108, 110-127. 


| Title numbers 11, 31, 97-107, and 109 in the International List of the Causes of Death. 


3 Title numbers 1-10, 12-30, 32-37, 41-96, 128-136, 151-159, 164 and 205. 


‘ Title numbers 165-203. 
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tion might forecast the probable 
reaction of applicants to dusty trades. 
In the cement study there was indica- 
tion that men with small vital capac- 
ity should not be employed in an 
excessively dusty atmosphere, espe- 
cially at ages below 25 (11, pp. 100- 
102). Criteria of this sort might be 
developed on the basis of experience, 
and the careful selection of persons 
relatively the most immune to the 
kind of exposure involved might 
mitigate the consequences of a num- 
ber of now-serious industrial health 
hazards. 

That selection may be favorable 
or adverse to a whole industry is 
indicated by other morbidity records. 
The sickness rates are unusually low 
in the steel industry, except for certain 
diseases, and rather high in the public 
utilities as a whole (Table 26). We 
know from a study of its conditions 
that the environment in steel making 
is not especially salubrious, nor does 
employment by public utilities gener- 
ally involve serious hazards to health. 
In many of the occupations in the 
steel industry, only the sturdier, 
huskier types of men are capable of 
performing the work; consequently 
only the strongest apply for these 
jobs. On the other hand, in the 
public utilities, persons below par in 
health can and do carry on the lighter 
work involved. The relatively high 
disability rates of publie utility work- 
ers are no more indicative of a health 
hazardous industry than are the low 
disability rates in the steel industry 
indicative of working conditions un- 
usually conducive to good health. 
Rather, these results show that selec- 
tion is of such importance as to make 
necessary the removal of this factor 
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from the morbidity picture before 
one can accurately appraise the effect 
of occupation. 


OccUPATIONAL HEALTH HAZARDS 


In Certain Dusty Trades 


Records of disability are available 
for a few dusty trades, either through 
statistics collected in the field by the 
Public Health Service, or through 
records incident to the payment of 
sick benefits. The record for general 
manufacturing shown in Table 27 
may be considered as a control group, 
since it includes employees in a 
number of different manufacturing 
establishments in which no dust haz- 
ard of consequence is encountered. 
Rates for the iron and steel industry 
are also shown as an example of low 
sickness incidence in a_ favorably 
selected group. Only those cases 
which caused disability for more than 
one week were considered in Table 27. 

Of the six industries shown, four 
represent dusty trades. The highest 
sickness frequency was found among 
gold miners in the Black Hills, but 
the highest respiratory disease rate 
occurred among the granite cutters 
of Vermont. The anthracite coal 
miners and the cement workers experi- 
enced sickness rates much higher than 
those of the control group. A high 
frequency of respiratory diseases was 
indicated in each one of the four dusty 
trades. 

An extremely high prevalence of 
respiratory tuberculosis was found 
among the granite cutters of Barre 
and a high rate was indicated, also, 
in gold mining in the Black Hills. 
In both industries exposure to rock 
dust containing a high free silica 





TABLE 27.—FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY LASTING MORE THAN ONE 
WEEK DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSE AMONG MEN 


IN INDUSTRIES SPECIFIED 





















































GOLD AN- 
| MINING | THRA- [Comria| ra. IN| [28 | ann 
DISEASES CAUSING DISABILITY IN ; CITE IN VER-| MARY- ng STEEL 
BLACK COAL MONT? LAND! MFG. MFG. 
HILLS! | MINING? 
Rate per 1,000 Years Observed 
Sickness, exclusive of accidents..... 207.9 | 192.7 | 176.1 | 155.9 | 86.8 70.1 
Respiratory diseases................ (107.4 | 88.7 | 120.4 | 89.1 40.5 | 33.2 
SREUONSA ANG BTID... 6scscccccess | 65.6 43.9 34.2 59.0 | 18.8 16.7 
Bronchitis (acute and chronic)....| 5.0 18.8 3.0 7.8 | 5.5 2.9 
Tuberculosis..................006. — 10.0 4.5 | 37.1 13 | 0.9 1.4 
Pneumonia (all forms).............| 3.1 0.9 4.5 13 |) 29 4.9 
Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils. 18.1 9.9 8.9 11.8 | 66 | 3.5 
Other respiratory diseases......... | 8.6 10.7 32.7 7.9 | 5.8 | 3.8 
Diseases of the digestive system.... | 28.1 30.5 14.1 13.1 | 12.2 | 9.3 
Diseases of the stomach, diarrhea, | | | | | 
et ae ay eerie | 11.2 | 13.5 | 3.7 | 39 | 57 | 4.6 
hl ee ine 8 | 12.5 0.9 | 37 3.9 | 3.0 | 2.3 
Other digestive diseases....... 4.4 16.1 | 6.7 5.3 3.5 | 2.4 
Diseases of the nervous system®.... .| 7.5 | 3.6 | 8.2 2.6 49 | 2.8 
Diseases of the circulatory and | | | | 
genito-urinary systems.......... | 8.1] 63 | 6.7 10.5 5.8 | 5.4 
Diseases of the skin................., 62 | 99 | 0.7 | 92 | 40 | 2.5 
Rheumatism (acute and chronic)....) 15.6 20.6 4.5 13.1 5.2 | 6.1 
Ill-defined diseases................. 1.9 15.2 9.7 1.3 o.¢ 0.6 
All other diseases except venereal. ...| 33.1 17.9 11.9 17.0 10.5 11.2 
No. of Cases 
Sickness, exclusive of acecidents....... 333 215 237 | 119 9,808 6,240 
Respiratory diseases.......... 172 99 162 | 68 4,579| 2,958 
Influenzaand grip................. 105 49 46 | 45 2,124) 1,483 
Bronchitis (acute andchronic)..... S 21 4 | 6 618 260 
po ee ar ere re 16 5 | 50 104 127 
Pneumonia (all forms)............. 5 ] 6 l 334 433 
Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils. 29 1] 12 s) 745 312 
Other respiratory diseases. ....... i) 12 44 6 654 343 
Diseases of the digestive system..... 45 34 19 10 1,380 831 
Diseases of the stomach, diarrhea, | 
ROE, os ni cckbdawkin een seees 18 15 | 5 | 3 649 410 
re 20 1 5 | 3 337 209 
Other digestive diseases...... 7 18 g 4 394 212 
Diseases of the nervous system®...... 12 4 1] 2 552) 255 
Diseases of the circulatory and | 
genito-urinary systems.......... 13 7 9 8 653 479 
Diseases of the skin................. 10 1] ] 7 453 217 
Rheumatism (acute and chronic).... 25 2: 6 10 588 450 
Ill-defined diseases.................. 3 17 13 1 417) 54 
All other diseases except venereal.... 53 20 16 13 1,186 996 
No. of years of life under observation 1,602 1,116 1,346 763 112,986) 89,035 


1 Record for year 1925. * Record January, 1924, to September, 1925. * Record April, 


1924, to July, 1925. 


‘ Record February, 1922, to February, 1925. 
’ Record for years 1922 to 1924, inclusive. 


‘General mfg.’’ includes employees of com- 


panies manufacturing chemicals, abrasives, paper, hats, clocks, and other products. 
® Not including organs of special sense (eyes and ears). 
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content isinvolved. The tuberculosis 
rate shown for anthracite miners was 
higher than the average for industrial 
workers generally, but on account of 
the small number of miners under 
observation, the indicated rate for a 
disease relatively as infrequent as tu- 
berculosis does not afford a basis for 
conclusions. 

A very surprising result was the defi- 
niteness of the excess in the incidence 
of influenza and grip in all four of the 
dusty trades. The excess was greatest 
in gold mining, and considerable in 
Portland cement manufacture, but was 
also clearly indicated in anthracite 
mining and granite cutting. 

The secant data at present available 
suggest that bronchitis may be more 
prevalent among coal miners than 
among industrial workers generally. 
For respiratory illnesses with bron- 
chial symptoms the indicated rate 
was high, as shown in unpublished 
data of the Public Health Service on a 
small group of bituminous coal miners 
in West Virginia, and the sickness 
records covering the coal miners of a 
steel company showed bronchitis at an 
excess of about 50 per cent. In fact, 
in this group of soft coal miners in 
Pennsylvania, all important respira- 
tory diseases, 7.e., pneumonia, influ- 
enza, bronchitis, tuberculosis, asthma, 
diseases of the tonsils, and other respir- 
atory diseases as a group occurred at 
rates higher than were experienced by 
all employees of the same company 
except those in certain departments in 
which health hazards were found. 

Two nonrespiratory disease groups 
are included as illustrative of types of 
illness that appear to be associated with 
certain dusty trades. A high inci- 
dence of rheumatism was indicated in 
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mining (both coal and gold), and in 
the cement plant (11, pp. 59-60). In 
three of the four dusty trades, diseases 
of the skin appeared to be unusually 
frequent. In the fourth dusty trade, 
granite cutting, diseases of the skin 
were conspicuous by their absence. A 
high standard of living was observed 
among the granite workers of Vermont, 
and it is possible that the personal 
hygiene factor may altogether counter- 
act any deleterious effect which a sili- 
cious dust may exert upon the condi- 
tion of the skin. 


Pneumonia in the Steel Industry 


In spite of an unusually favorable 
selection of workers in the steel indus- 
try as shown by the low rate of sick- 
ness, and even for respiratory diseases 
as a whole, the incidence of pneumonia 
was higher in steel than in any of the 
industries shown. A special study of 
this problem by the Office of Industrial 
Hygiene and Sanitation of the United 
States Public Health Service is now 
nearing completion. 

The extent to which the more impor- 
tant respiratory diseases were unusu- 
ally frequent among employees of cer- 
tain departments of a steel plant is 
shown in Table 28. The data were 
obtained from the records of the sick 
benefit fund, and cover cases lasting 
longer than one week. The control 
group used as a basis for judging 
whether the incidence was excessive 
was the rate for all employees of the 
company as a whole, exclusive of the 
office and the departments in which 
health hazards were uncovered. 

In the blast furnace, coke ovens, and 
open hearth departments, influenza 
and pneumonia occurred at abnormal 
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TABLE 28.—FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY LASTING MORE THAN ONE WEEK 
DUE TO SPECIFIED RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG MEN IN CERTAIN 
DEPARTMENTS OF A STEEL PLANT AS COMPARED WITH A 

CONTROL GROUP,! 1924 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 
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7 — oe am N a a , Q a 
DEPARTMENT Bn] Zp! F > S Ny} BA 
a< | Ss! = 2 ~ AD Ds 
Basi} 2s | 5 & O PS s Qe] ee 
74 |BSO| ae = ~ se HO | Bo 
aa /BE|/ES) 9 | # | & | GE) EE 
< py = | = < = } 
Annual No. of Cases per 1,000 Men 
I CN ONE. esa 0 atk grates 59.4 | 14.0 | 34.5 3 4 2 | er. 2 
EE eee 46.8 | 10.7 | 21.1] ...? 2 A eee. 2 
RE re 65.5 | 8.5 | 33.2 | 6.5 saa" ..2 | 6.5 sa 
Bituminous coal mines............. 52.3| 5.2/28.5/3.1 |28 14.4 |5.1 | 3.2 
Control group.............seeeeee. 28.5| 3.8|13.7/2.0 |1.3 1.3 [43 | 2.1 
Percentage in Excess of Rates for Control Group 
Pe SENDS 0 :0:6-09204404042 4000-08 108 | 268; 152] ... | — | ies | 
Se ic esnsuccecacscuseceexs | 64] 182] 54] ... sn & cee k oe 
I asic cians satennanxcdes | 130} 124] 142] 225] ... | aa + oe _ 
Bituminous coal mines............. | 84 | 37 108 55 | 115 | 239 | 19 52 
No. of Cases 
; iran a | ; | 
Blast furnace..........0.0.0e0eeee. 1533| 36| so| 9| 5] 3/ 8| 3 
STEEP OTT TTC TT ECCT. 122 28 55 3 6 4 13 3 
Ne SI a:0-.cd saclay baw eerRe O85 231 30 | 117 2 8 14 23 16 
Bituminous coal mines............. 428 43 | 233 25 23 36; 42 26 
RE MII, oc osenedscsoenensewes 757 | 101 | 365 52 34 35 | 115 55 























No. of years of life under observation: blast furnace, 2,578; coke ovens, 2,609; open hearth, 
3, 527; bituminous coal mines, 8,185; control group, 26,523. 

















' Control group consists of all departments of a steel plant except office, blast furnace, 
coke ovens, open hearth, coal mines, railroad, rod and wire mills, shops, and general to 
mills. 

2 Rates not computed when number of cases was less than 20. 


frequency, and in open hearth, bron- SUMMARY 
chitis as well. In each of these depart- 
ments a heat hazard is involved, the 
employees being exposed to extremely 
wide variations in temperature. 
Under such working conditions the 


Analysis of available statistics of 
morbidity for sample groups of indus- 
trial workers in this country showed 
among other points the following: 


facts concerning the occurrence of 1. During the eight years from 1921 
respiratory diseases are especially im- to 1928, inclusive, respiratory diseases 
portant. caused nearly one-half of all the dis- 
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abilities on account of sickness. The 
second most important group of dis- 
vases from the standpoint of sickness 
frequency was the digestive disease 
group. The contagious and infectious 
diseases against which public health 
effort is often so largely concentrated 
eaused only about 3 per cent. of the 
cases. 

2. Among industrial workers dis- 
abilities lasting more than one week 
apparently do not increase markedly 
with age prior to about age 50. The 
number of days lost per person tends 
to increase more rapidly with age than 
does the frequency of illness. The 
duration of incapacitation increases 
considerably as age advances. 

3. Female industrial workers tend to 
be absent on account of illness from 50 
to 100 per cent. oftener than the males, 
the widest disparity in the rates of the 
two sexes being for the shorter sick- 
nesses. Considerable difference ap- 
pears to exist in the relative suscepti- 
bility of the two sexes to certain 
diseases. 

4. Immigrant workers from the 
warm regions of southern [urope ap- 
pear to be more liable to attack from 
certain respiratory diseases than per- 
sons from northern and central Europe 
or those native to this country. 

5. Married women on the factory 
payroll of a large rubber company ex- 
perienced considerably more disability 
than the single women. 

6. In two studies made by the Public 


Health Service, the excessive use of 
alcoholic stimulants was found to be 
most pronounced among the men doing 
the heaviest, most disagreeable work. 
7. A process of selection appears to 
be going on in certain industries 
through the quitting of those less well 
adapted physically to the nature of the 
work and the working conditions to 
which they were exposed. Those who 
tend to remain indefinitely in an indus- 
try, especially if it involves some haz- 
ard to health, represent a favorably se- 
lected group from a health standpoint. 
8. Studies of disabling sickness 
among the employees of different in- 
dustries indicate a high rate of sickness, 
and especially of respiratory diseases, 
among gold miners in the Black Hills, 
granite cutters in Barre, Vt., several 
groups of coal miners, and among em- 
ployees of a dusty cement plant. A 
high rate of pneumonia was found 
among men in certain departments of 
the iron and steel industry. A sur- 
prising result was the definiteness of 
the excess in the incidence of influenza 
in all four of the above-mentioned 
dusty trades. All the principal dis- 
eases of the respiratory system oc- 
curred at abnormal rates among a 
group of several thousand bituminous 
coal miners in Pennsylvania. Prev- 
alence of bronchitis was indicated 
among persons exposed to large quan- 
tities of carbon dust and among those 
breathing the dusts generated in the 
manufacture of Portland cement. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


A NEw AND Rapip METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF Mercury. -G. 
SpacuandG. Suciu. Abstr. from Bull. 
Soc. stiinte Cluj, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 403- 
408, in Chem. Abstr., July 10, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 3184. 

If, at the boiling temperature, a 
neutral or a slightly ammoniacal solu- 
tion of Hg** salt is treated with po- 
tassium iodide followed by an excess 
of copper ethylenediamine nitrate 
(Cu ene) (NO3)2 2H.0], the mercury is 
precipitated completely as the copper 
ethylenediamine mercury 
i(Cu ene.) (HeT,)). 


complex 
The precipitate 


contains 22.49 per cent. of mercury. 
The precipitation is complete in vol- 
umes ranging from 80 to 500 ¢.c. even 
in the presence of considerable am- 
monium chloride or ammonium ni- 
trate. The reagent can be prepared 
by heating a mixture of 1 molecule 
of copper nitrate and 2 molecules of 
ethylenediamine on the water bath 
until a erystalline crust is obtained. 
Or, a solution of copper sulphate can 
be treated with diamine solution until 
the characteristic violet color of the 
complex salt is obtained; an excess of 
the diamine does no harm. ‘To deter- 
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mine mercury in the presence of copper, 
make nearly neutral with ammonium 
hydroxide and finish the neutralization 
with ethylenediamine. Heat to boil- 
ing, add an excess of potassium iodide 
and an excess of copper ethylenediam- 
ine sulphate [(Cu ene) SO,]. Dilute 
with cold water to make the total vol- 
ume 25 per cent. larger, cool quickly, 
filter, wash three to six times with 
water containing the reagents, then 
four times with 2-c.c. portions of alco- 
hol, and finally three to four times 
with ether.—P. D. 


AN ULTRAMICROCHEMICAL METHOD 
FOR THE DETERMINATION OF MERCURY. 
J. Bodndr and EE. Szép. Abstr. as 
follows from Biochem. Ztschr., 1929, 
vol. 205, pp. 219-229, in Chem. Abstr., 
June 20, 1929, vol. 23, pp. 2903-2904. 

The mercury is precipitated from its 
solution in 10 per cent. potassium 
chloride very easily and quantitatively 
by means of ‘‘nascent copper.” This 
is accomplished by placing a piece of 
pure iron wire in the mercury solution 
to which a small amount of copper 
sulphate has been added. ‘The copper 
is deposited on the iron wire, carrying 
the mercury with it. The mercury is 
then distilled off from the iron wire; the 
mercury droplets are formed into a 
single mass by centrifuging with alco- 
hol. The diameter of the mercury drop 
is measured under the microscope and 
its weight caleulated from this. By 
this procedure mereury can be accu- 
rately determined in amounts of 0.04 
to 107.—P. D. 


DETERMINATION OF MINUTE QUAN- 


TITIES OF Mercury. fF. Thilenius 
and R. Winzer. Abstr, as follows from 
Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 1929, voll. 


42, pp. 284-288, in Chem. Abstr., 
July 10, 1929, vol. 23, pp. 3183-3184. 

The difficulties which Stock and his 
coworkers have experienced in deter- 
mining traces of mercury are explained 
and it is shown how they can be 
avoided. Instead of dissolving mer- 
cury in chlorine aqueous, it is better 
to chlorinate with dry chlorine at a 
higher temperature. Precautions are 
necessary in order to get correct 
colorimeter readings. Minute direc- 
tions are given for carrying out the 
work.—P. D. 


DETERMINATION OF MINUTE QUAN- 
TITIES OF Mercury. A. Stock and W’. 
Zimmermann. Abstr. as follows from 
Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 1929, vol. 42, 
pp. 429-430, in Chem. Abstr., July 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 3184. 

A reply to the foregoing criticism. 
Fr. a 


ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY VARIOUS 
RapraTions. F. Dervieur. Abstr. 
from Paris méd., Nov., 1928, pp. 422- 
424,in U.S. Month. Labor Rev., Jan., 
1929, vol. 28, pp. 77-79. 

The author discusses the effects of 
occupational exposure to X-rays, ra- 
dium, and various radioactive sub- 
stances, and the recent decision of the 
I’rench Superior Commission on Occu- 
pational Diseases to include diseases 
resulting from exposure to radiations 
from these elements among the report- 
able diseases. 

The first signs of exposure to the 
radiations are blood changes, affecting 
first the white blood corpuscles and 
then the red. ‘There is a reduction of 
the leukocytes in the peripheral blood 
below the normal standard or more 
rarely either a myeloid or lymphatic 
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leukemia. There is also a deficiency in 
the number of red blood corpuscles, 
with abnormal inequality or irregu- 
larity in their size. Blood changes 
occur very early and have been demon- 
strated following a single exposure to 
the gamma rays of radium, while 
there is also lowering of the arterial 
pressure but with a maintenance of the 
cardiovascular equilibrium. MRadia- 
tions have a direct effect on the repro- 
duction cells, and they cause troubles 
of nutrition, characterized by more or 
less marked loss of weight and show- 
ing various depressive symptoms, such 
as fatigue, drowsiness, headache, etc. 
[In addition to these pathologie condi- 
tions the radiations have a traumatic 
effect resulting in radiodermatitis, 
burns, lesions of the skin and under- 
lying tissues, and malignant growths, 
while the special action of the ultra- 
violet rays should not be forgotten. 

The protective measures recom- 
mended by the French Academy of 
Medicine are adequate ventilation of 
workplaces, use of rubber gloves and 
of forceps for handling materials, 
protection from the rays by the use of 
lead plates of adequate thickness, and 
periodic medical examination and 
blood examinations of all workers 
exposed to the radiations. 

A report upon the occupational 
diseases due to radiation presented to 
the Superior Commission on Occupa- 
tional Diseases at a recent meeting 
listed uranium, and its salts, uranium 
X, and ionium among the elements 
presenting an industrial hazard in 
addition to those enumerated above. 
In this report it was recommended 
that the diseases which should be in- 
cluded among the reportable industrial 
diseases were skin affections, either 


Vol, 12 
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acute or chronic, cancer, anemia with 
leukopenia, pernicious anemia and 
leukemia, and radium necrosis, all of 
which were the direct effects of radia- 
tion, while certain other diseases such 
as degeneration of the bone marrow, 
atrophy of the spleen, and troubles of 
gestation were not included as it is 
not always possible to determine 
positively that they are solely the 
result of exposure to radiation. 

The Commission decided that the 
following types of industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises were potential 
sources of poisoning from these sub- 
stances: plants for the extraction of 
radioactive elements from minerals, 
manufacture of derivative radioactive 
substances; plants making medical 
appliances for radium therapy, or X- 
ray appliances; laboratories for re- 
search or measurement of radioactive 
substances and X-rays; plants making 
radioactive chemical or pharmaceutic 
products, and factories making radio- 
active luminous products or work- 
shops in which these paints are ap- 
plied; clinics and sanatoriums, centers 
for the treatment of cancer; enterprises 
for the sale of radium and radioactive 
substances; and manufacturing estab- 
lishments using X-rays. 

The Commission fixed the limit of 
responsibility for the development of 
these diseases at one year with the 
exception of cancer, which it was con- 
sidered might develop at any time 
within five years. 


ADVANCED MINE RESCUE TRAINING. 
Parr II]. PRrotTection AGAINST 
GASES ENCOUNTERED IN MINEs. J. 
J. Forbes and G. W. Grove. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Miners’ Cire. 35, 1929, 


OQ 


pp. Oo. 
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This paper gives an account, with 
illustrations, of the following: meth- 
ods of protection against mine gases, 
erection of barricades during fires or 
following explosions, the carbon mon- 
oxide self-rescuer, gas masks, oxygen 
breathing apparatus, and resuscitation 
by means of manual methods and in- 
halators. 

Although there is practically noth- 
ing here which has not already been 
published in the Bureau’s series of 
Technical Papers, the bringing to- 
gether of this material into a single 
pamphlet is welecome.—P. D. 


({ANGRENE OF LUNGS IN POISONING 
witH Sewer Gas. C. Barth. Abstr. 
as follows from Presse méd., May 8, 
1929, vol. 87, p. 603, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., July 13, 1929, vol. 93, p. 158. 

Barth reports an unusual case of 
poisoning with sewer gas complicated 
by gangrene of the left lung in a man, 
aged 56, who was the victim of an acci- 
dental rupture of a sewer drain. The 
acute symptoms of poisoning (coma, 
cyanosis, Cheyne-Stokes type of res- 
piration, and cardiac weakness) disap- 
peared quickly, but one later 
there appeared symptoms of gangrene 
of the left lung, with the presence of 
anaerobes in the profuse, fetid ex- 
pectoration. The condition was cured 
in a month by a combined treatment 
with autovaccines and emetine.— 


K. R. D. 
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Tue Brotoaic ACTION OF THALLIUM 
Acetate. A. Buschke and B. Peiser. 
Abstr. as follows from Gior. ital. di 
dermat. e sifil., June, 1929, vol. 70, p. 
§85, in Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Oct., 
1929, vol. 20, pp. 524-525. 

The authors resume their experi- 


ments of many years, stating that 
thallium acetate acts through the 
sympathetic-endocrinous system, and 
like the other poisonous metals (ar- 
senic, lead, etc.) it produces systemic 
disturbances which may be serious, 
The action of thallium on the hair js 
limited to the hairs under the control 
of the sympathetic system, whereas 
hair innervated by the central nervous 
system is not affected by thallium. 
Cataract and bone decalcification ob- 
served in about 10 per cent. of the 
animals of experimentation show in a 
positive manner that the parathyroid 
glands are affected. In some cases 
the authors have proved the existence 
of atrophy of the thyroid gland affect- 
ing the follicles and flattening of the 
epithelium. Atrophy of the testicles 
also has been observed. Alteration 
of the suprarenal glands and thymus 
have also been reported by Hecke. 
The authors have also observed the 
retard of growth in animals fed with 
thallium. Thallium may be absorbed 
by the skin when applied locally pro- 
ducing alopecia and other toxie phe- 
nomena. 


FORMATION OF Toxic GASES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WASHING Con- 
POUNDS CONTAINING TRICHLOROETHYL- 
ENE. Welwart. Abstr. as follows from 
Seifensieder-Ztg., 1929, vol. 56, p. 26, in 
Chem. Abstr., July 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 
8361. 

Toxie gases were formed when a 
fresh lot of trichloroethylene washing 
compound was made by charging the 
kettle with the required amount of 
solid potassium hydroxide, which on 
coming into contact with a few liters of 
liquor left in the kettle from the last 
operation formed a concentrated hot 
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potassium hydroxide solution. This 
decomposed the trichloroethylene into 
formate, carbon monoxide, ethylene, 
and traces of dichloroacetylene, which 
latter caused spontaneous ignition of 
the mass after a sufficient amount had 
accumulated.—P. D. 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF 
TURPENTINE Vapors IN AIR. P. N. 
Andreev and A. A. Gavrilov. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Chem. Inst. (Mos- 
cow), 1928, vol. 5, pp. 1282-1287, in 
Chem. Abstr., June 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 
2908. 

The concentration of turpentine 
vapors in the atmosphere is often 
determined by their absorption in 
concentrated sulphuric acid followed 
by an oxidation with a chromium 
trioxide mixture, yielding definite 
quantities of carbon dioxide. In ab- 
sence of other hydrocarbons in air this 
method is fairly reliable, but requires 
much time. Andreev and Gavrilov’s 
rapid method is based on the intensity 
of the color produced with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. The results 
obtained vary between 99.9 and 101.6 
per cent. of the real turpentine contents 
of the samples, provided the colori- 
metric comparison is made after one 
to three hours from the time the 
samples were made. On keeping the 
samples a longer time the intensity of 
the coloration increases more rapidly 
in the more concentrated solutions of 
turpentine in sulphuric acid than in 
dilute solutions. The presence of 
fairly large quantities of benzine and 
benzene has ‘practically no effect upon 
the results.—P. D. 


POISONS IN THE WoopWoRKING 
Inpustry. LL. Lewin. Contributions 


Vol. 12 
No. 1] 


to the Knowledge of Poisons, no. 1, 1928, 
pp. 23. Abstr. as follows in Bull. 
Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 647-648. 

This is the first of a series of studies 
on poisons to be edited by the well- 
known toxicologist Dr. L. Lewin and 
it is written by him. In the introduc- 
tion he refers to the manifold ways in 
which persons may come to be exposed 
to poisonous substances—by criminal 
intent, by chance exposure or acci- 
dent, and by industrial activity in 
their preparation or the handling of 
materials such as woods which contain 
them. With the co-operation of other 
scientific workers he proposes tu pub- 
lish subsequent brochures containing 
matter which, because of its technical 
character, will not be found in text- 
books. 

He allows himself a wide latitude in 
his treatment of the woodworking 
industry, as he not only gives a brief 
account of so-called poisonous woods, 
but also of the varnishes and dyes 
used. His main object is to show that 
dermatitis and eczematous ulceration 
arising from the dust of poisonous 
woods or from the substances handled 
in treating wood should no longer be 
treated as industrial diseases, but 
rather as accidents entitling to com- 
pensation such as has now a limited 
application in Germany under the 
Order of May 12, 1925. [All forms of 
these conditions when due to dust or 
liquids are scheduled under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in Great 
Britain. | 

Lewin takes chrome ulceration (from 
contact with bichromate of potassium 
or sodium) as the typical form of skin 
irritation set up. He next deals with 
the coal tar dyes. By means of heavy 
type it is easy to pick out the many 
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kinds which especially injure the skin. 
In a general way those having a yellow 
or orange color are the most injurious 
while the blue, brown, and black come 
second. Violet, green, and red dyes 
are least active. He mentions that at 
the Basle eye hospital 77 cases of eye 
injury through aniline colors occurred 
in twelve years, distributed as follows: 
Victoria blue 19; safranin 10; crystal 
violet 9; auramine 2; rhodamine and 
malachite green 1 each; others 29. In 
36 cases the lesion was a keratitis and 
in 41 conjunctivitis. Washing out 


with a 5 to 10 per cent. solution of 
tannic acid was found useful. He re- 
fers under fuchsin to the tumors of 
the bladder associated with the tri- 
phenylmethane derivatives. 

In his observations on poisonous 
woods Lewin adopts a botanical classi- 
fication. He does not pretend that 
it is complete, but his references 
show his reading to have been fairly 


wide. He does not mention any 
names. <A great deal of information 


is packed away in the brochure.— 


Ee Bas kn 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


A Srupy OF THE I[UFFICIENCY OF 
DustT-REMOVAL SYSTEMS IN GRANITE- 
Currinac Puants. J. J. Bloomfield. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 18, 1929, 
vol. 44, pp. 2505-2522. 

Data are presented concerning the 
efficiency of certain ventilating devices 
in use in two modern granite cutting 
plants, as well as certain experimental 
results obtained in one of these plants. 

The author summarizes the study 
as follows: 


Prior to discussing the studies conducted 
in the plants using local exhaust ventila- 
tion, certain data were presented concern- 
ing the conditions existing in those plants 
not using modern dust removal devices. 
The older granite-cutting plants were those 
included in the extended investigation into 
the effeets of silica dust of a known composi- 
tion upon the health of the worker. This 
comprehensive investigation revealed the 
fact that granite workers are exposed to a 
dust recognized as highly injurious (con- 
taining about 35 per cent quartz) and of a 
potentially dangerous size, since practically 
all the dust examined was found to be less 
than 10 microns in diameter. Two hundred 
and twenty dust determinations made in the 
plants not using loeal exhaust ventilation, 


in connection with indoor surface- 
cutting machines, revealed the fact that 
tiie majority of the workers were exposed to 
a large quantity of granite dust. A definite 
relationship was found between the mag- 
nitude of the dust exposure and the rapidity 
with which silicosis developed among the 
granite cutters. It also developed that an 
upper limit of allowable dustiness could be 
established, somewhere between 10 and 20 
million particles per cubic foot of air. 
Hence, the next logical step was in the di- 
rection of the development of dust-removal 
devices of an efficiency and design that 
would keep the dust below this proposed 
standard. 


except 


Since excessive dustiness was found to be 
intimately connected with certain occupa- 
tions, it was apparent that the remedial 
measure would depend upon the removal of 
dust at its source. Studies were made in 
certain granite-cutting plants that had made 
an attempt to remove the dust by the use 
of local exhaust ventilation, and the results 
of such investigations in two plants are 
presented in this paper. The system of ven- 
tilation in use at these plants is described 
in detail and the results of numerous ex- 
haust velocity readings made at the work- 
ing surface of the exhaust ducts are also 
given. ‘the 44 dust determinations made 
in these two plants under normal operat- 
ing conditions showed that in most instances 
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it is possible to keep the dust concentra- 
tion in the air of the sheds below 10 mil- 
lion particles per cubic foot. Those in- 
stances in which the dust concentration 
was found to be greatly in excess of 10 
million particles were usually due to im- 
proper use of the dust-removal devices 
and to the lack of maintenance of the 
ventilating system. 

Since the studies made in the plants, using 
local exhaust ventilation in connection 
with dust-creating occupations, indicated 
that there was need of further knowledge 
concerning the proper maintenance and use 
of the present type of ventilation system, 
a brief experimental study was carried out 
in one of these plants. This experimental 
study was conducted chiefly for the purpose 
of determining the exhaust velocity neces- 
sary at the ventilating ducts to keep the dust 
down to a safe limit. These experimental 
tests were carried out in an unused portion 
of the shed, the same granite cutter creating 
dust for all tests by means of the various 
pneumatic tools in use in the industry. By 
means of an improvised blast gate inserted 
in the ventilating duct, it was possible to 
vary the exhaust velocity at the dust-re- 
moval hoods. Dust determinations were 
made at the breathing level of the operator 
and it was found that, irrespective of the 
type of pneumatic tool used, an exhaust 
velocity at the surface of the ventilating 
hood of 1,500 feet per minute (as measured 
by a ealibrated vane anemometer) served 
to keep the dust exposure of the operator 
below 10 million particles per cubic foot of 
air. It was previously established that, 
by proper maintenance of the system of 
ventilation in use at these plants, it is 
possible to maintain exhaust velocities at 
the dust-removal hoods that will average 
1,500 feet per minute. So that in proposing 
a velocity rate of 1,500 feet per minute it is 
felt that no additional burden is being 
placed on the shoulders of granite-cutting 
employers. 


—C. K. D. 


Report ON AN EXAMINATION OF 
EMPLOYEES AT THE STATE QUARRY, 
30YA, WeEsTERN AustTrRALIA. T. L. 


Vol, 12 
No. } 


Tyrer. Med. Jour. Australia, June 22, 
1929, vol. 1, pp. 861-863. 

The existence of a dust hazard in 
quarrying led to a medical examina- 
tion of eighty-seven men employed in 
various processes; an X-ray film was 
taken of each. The rocks consisted 
of granite with 33 per cent. free quartz, 
and epidiorite with 2 per cent. The 
exposure to dust was considerable. 
Many of the men examined, however, 
had a history of previous dusty occu- 
pations, while of the rest the period of 
employment was too short for patho- 
logic changes to develop. Signs indic- 
ative of silicosis were detected, but 
the circumstances mentioned were 
against definite conclusions.—I. L. C. 


Miners’ PHTHISIS 
FOR THE YEAR 
1928. Union of 
Pretoria, Govt. Printer, 


REPORT OF THE 
MepicaL BuREAU 
ENDED 31st JULY, 
South Africa. 
1929, pp. 67. 

Information of considerable value 
is presented in this report which is 
concerned, as usual, mainly with the 
compensation aspect of miners’ phthi- 
sis. At last preventive measures are 
manifest in statistics; and a consider- 
able decrease in the production of 
simple silicosis is recorded, due in 
large part to a decline in attack rates 
among miners of long employment. 
The incidence rate of the disease for 
each year of service worked is now 
definitely lower than during 1920 to 
1923; while the average duration of 
employment among those affected is 
greater. ‘The outlook is more encour- 
aging than heretofore. In 1926 to 
1927 there was a decrease of 126 cases 
as compared with 1925 to 1926; in 
1927 to 1928 the decrease was 207. 
The group of miners who have only 
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been engaged after careful medical 
examination in their tenth year of 
service had an incidence rate of 0.9 
per cent., as compared with 3 per cent. 
for men engaged of old without such 
examination, and 5.8 per cent. for such 
old time miners who have also worked 
in other mines. The figure for the 
first group is satisfactory, but the 
number of these miners at present is 
rather small. The average duration 
of underground service of those who 
became silicotic was 145 months as 
compared with 110 months in 1918 to 
1919; but for meu employed on ma- 
chine drilling the period was 127 
months as compared with 97 months 
in 1918 to 1919. 

The prevalent type of silicosis has 
changed, as a result of the diminution 
in the influence of the dust factor and 
the increase in the relative importance 
of the tuberculous factor. Silicosis is 
not a simple dust fibrosis, but a fibro- 
sis initially linked up with a latent ele- 


ment of tuberculous infection. Among 
the natives employed as miners, un- 
complicated tuberculosis is endemic 
and provides a source of infection for 
Europeans. Hence control of tuber- 
culosis among native miners is_be- 
coming relatively of increasing im- 
portance. Insistent effort by medical 
examinations on engagement and dur- 
ing work is required to lessen native 
tuberculosis, and by prevention of 
spitting underground to minimize the 
ejection of infective spray. Dust sup- 
pression by wet methods is proving 
disadvantageous; it increases humid- 
ity, assists spray infection, and fails 
to catch the fine dangerous dust, while 
Fine dust 
should be dealt with as a dangerous gas 
The 
report contains many statistical tables. 
The author, Dr. L. G. Irvine, deserves 


allaying the coarser dust. 


and be removed by ventilation. 


thanks for the clear way in which he 
has set forth the facts.—E. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DeERMATOSES: THEIR 
CAUSATION, RECOGNITION, PREVEN- 
TION AND TREATMENT, Proc. 
Soc. Med., June, 1929, vol. 22, 
1151-1166, Joint Discussion No. 
(Dermatology, Epidemiology and State 
Medicine, pp. 115-180). 

J. M. H. MacLeod opened the sub- 
ject with historical references from 
Celsus and Agricola, Pott and Willan, 
and pointed to the influence of com- 
pensation in disclosing the existence 
of cases. 

S. Overton contributed the main 
paper. Out of 1,394 compensated 
cases of disease occurring during 1927 
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in factories, 879 were dermatitis, with 


a further 100 cases of chrome and 
epitheliomatous ulceration. Alkalies 
hold the first place as causative agents, 
macerating the keratin and horn cells 
of the skin more than acids of equal 
strength. Degreasing agents form an 
important causative group; sugar 
claimed 5 to 7 per cent. of cases, and 
bakers’ dough 4 to 11 per cent.; but 
irritant agents are many and various. 
tecurrent attacks are frequent, im- 
periling the occupation of — skilled 
workers. Bakers’ dermatitis is a reac- 
tion to dough, which is hygroscopic. 
Sugar also is hygroscopic. Dyes are 
often troublesome; but “‘chemic’’ used 
to remove staining from the skin is 
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worse. The bulk of trade dermatitis 
is preventable by maintaining the 
integrity of the horn cells. Emollients 
should be applied before and after 
work; all irritants used should be com- 
pletely removed several times per 
shift; inspection should insure early 
treatment of injuries, cleanliness of 
skin and clothes, and prompt treat- 
ment. Site is important in determining 
the etiology of a dermatitis; but oily 
overalls or wet shoes and stockings 
may affect nonexposed areas. 

W. Dyson discussed predisposition 
to dermatitis and skin sensitization. 
The skin is an excretory organ, and 
sensitization is an anaphylactic state 
due to absorption of protein from in- 
flamed epithelium. In dermatitis with 
no discharge the average blood sugar 
is high, but with discharge the blood 
sugar content falls. Prognosis for a 
first attack is good, but for a relapse 
poor. 

N. H. Mummery claimed that the 
same cause acting on different skins 
may produce different results. An 
unduly dry and inelastic skin predis- 
poses to dermatitis; similarly, persons 
having xerodermatous, hyperidrotic, 
or seborrheic skins should be excluded 
from handling food ingredients. Im- 
punity experienced for years may 
suddenly break down, to be reestab- 
lished in a few months, for no obvious 
reason. Where flour is handled, fun- 
gus infections may occur; but bakers’ 
eczema for the most part has originated 
in the past from lack of cleanliness. 
Seborrheic dermatitis is not uncom- 


monly confused with industrial 
dermatitis. 
W. J. O’Donovan held that the 


pendulum had swung too far toward 
suspecting an industrial origin in 
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every case of dermatitis. Protracted 
occupational cases tend to heal rapidly 
under the golden ointment of com- 
pensation, instead of reacting to an 
itch-and-scratch reflex. 

R. P. White looked on an unbroken 
cornuous layer of the skin as a protec- 
tion against physicochemical action. 
He had no evidence of the existence 
of sensitization. Attention should be 
paid to physicochemical reactions and 
the qualities of the skin; sensitization 
might be left to the biochemist. 

A. Parsons recounted fifty-two cases 
of hop dermatitis, an acute affection 
with papular erythema, vesication 
and pustulation, and extreme irrita- 
tion. ‘The juice of the hops or pollen 
may be responsible. The condition 
recurs season after season and passes 
away with cessation of exposure. 

G. H. Lancashire gave an analysis 
of cases of dermatoses reported to 
insurance societies; 13 per cent. were 
not industrial; 21 per cent. were due 
to aniline dyes; 7 per cent. were among 
bakers; 12 per cent. were in painters, 
due to turpentine; 18 per cent. were in 
rubber workers, due to solvents and 
accelerators; the remainder were due 
to various causes.—E. L. C. 


CANCER OF THE SKIN DUE TO OccU- 


PATION. TAR Carcinoma. W. J. 
O'Donovan. Arch. Dermat. and Syph., 


April, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 595-606. 

For abstract of this paper which was 
read at the International Conference 
on Cancer, London, July, 1928, see 
THis JOURNAL (1929, vol. 11, Abstr. 
Section, pp. 29-30). 


Hop Dermatitis. f.  Lewith. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. Dermat. 
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u. Syph., 1928, vol. 154, pp. 345-3851, 
in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 640. 

Few references are to be found to 
hop dermatitis. The author could 
find only two (the well-known paper 
by W. J. O’Donovan in the Lancet, 
Sept. 20, 1924, p. 597, and that by C. J. 
Streich also in the Lancet, Oct. 4, 1924, 
p.727). Hedescribes three cases, with 
a good photograph of the hand of one 
of them showing a well-marked papu- 
lar and vesicular dermatitis. As in 
Q’ Donovan's hypersensibility 
was present, recurrences having oc- 
curred in all. All three cases also 
occurred in women. One of them 
was peculiar in that four days after 
her discharge, she came back with an 
eczematous eruption all over the body. 
She declared that she had not been 
gathering hops, but had eaten some 
pears from trees close to the hop field. 

Lewith tried to find out what part 
of the hop plant occasioned the erup- 
tion—the green leaves, the strobiles of 
the hop plant, or the glands at the 
base of the bracts (lupulin). ‘These 
were placed in contact with the skin 
of the patient under an impermeable 
covering. After a few hours, irrita- 
tion was felt where the strobiles had 
been placed and in twelve hours there 
was erythema with papules and vesi- 
cles. Similar contact with the green 
leaves caused no reaction, but with a 
50 per cent. lupulin vaseline the same 
eruption developed. Controls simi- 
larly treated showed no reaction. The 
author concludes that these patients 
showed hypersensibility to hops, and 
that the idiosynerasy was monovalent 
(only against hops). He could not 
say whether the idiosyncrasy was 
acquired or hereditary—perhaps both. 

The sensitizing chemical substance, 


Cases 


he believes, acted through externa] 
contact, for experimental administra- 
tion of lupulin by the mouth produced 
no reaction.—T’. M. L. 


HYPERSENSITIVENESS TO LINSEED, 
C. Sutherland. Abstr. as follows from 
Med. Jour. Australia, May 18, 1929, 
vol. 1, pp. 665-666, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., July 20, 1929, vol. 93, p. 240. 

Routine investigation of allergic 
patients made by Sutherland has 
shown that linseed (flaxseed) is fre- 
quently a cause of symptoms.—K. 
R. D. 


IcXPERIMENTS ON THE NATURE OF 
THE CARCINOGENIC AGENTS IN MIN- 
ERAL Ottis. C. C. Twort and J. D. 
Fulton. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Path. and Bacteriol., Jan., 1929, vol. 
82, pp. 149-161, in Bull. Hyg., Sept., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 751-752. 

Continuing their investigations on 
carcinogenic mineral oils (petroleum 
and shale) in an endeavor “to isolate, 
or at least to gain an insight into the 
nature of, the chemical substance or 
group of chemical substances responsi- 
ble for the malignant action on the 
skin,”’ the authors attempted first to 
concentrate the active agent of oils. 
A variety of methods was used (frac- 
tional distillation, extraction with 
chemical reagents, oxidation, reduc- 
tion, silica gel adsorption, irradiation, 
etc.), and tests of the tumor provok- 
ing properties were made by applica- 
tions to the skin on the backs of mice. 
Results at variance with previous ob- 
servations were obtained with frac- 
tional distillates, there being no obvious 
concentration of the active agent in 
the higher boiling fractions. Concen- 
tration of the carcinogenic agents was, 
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however, effected by extraction of the 
oils by means of picric acid in conjunc- 
tion with methyl sulphite or methyl 
sulphate. From a consideration of 
the chemical reactions involved, the 
authors are of opinion that it is to 
benzenoid hydrocarbons that certain 
mineral oils owe their carcinogenic 
properties. Treatment of the oils 
with sulphurie acid led to almost 
total abolition of their carcinogenic 
activity, and similar results were 
obtained by the adoption of methods of 
oxidation and reduction.—L. M. H. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE REACTION 
OF THE SKIN TO O1Ls AND Tars. C. 
C. Twort and J. M. Twort. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Hyg., 1928, vol. 28, 
pp. 219-227, in Bull. Hyg., Sept., 
1929, vol. 4, p. 752. 

The authors describe the experi- 
ments conducted and the conclusions 
at which they have arrived from a 
study of the reaction of the skin of 
mice to applications of oils and tars 
of varying carcinogenic power. More 
than 20,000 mice were used and the 
skins of some 3,000 were examined 
microscopically. Hyperplasia of the 
surface epithelium and _ subepithelial 
inflammation were the most obvious 
and constant changes observed. 
[{pithelial hyperplasia resulting from 
the action of many other agents may 
not proceed to malignant degenera- 
tion, but the authors believe that, 
even when the irritant has been re- 
moved, the hyperplasia induced by 
carcinogenic agents is a very impor- 
tant part of the cancerous process. A 
marked tendency to the formation of 
multiple epitheliomas was noted, and 
also a tendency to regression of the 
tumor if ulceration occurred. There 
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was no instance of the development of 
a sebaceous carcinoma or a sarcoma; 
metaplasia of the squamous-celled 
carcinoma to a spindle-celled type, 
however, was seen. In those mice in 
which epithelial hyperplasia had been 
induced by painting with certain 
reagents, e.g., Oleic acid, there ap- 
peared to be a hypersensitiveness of 
the painted area to subsequent appli- 
cations of carcinogenic agents, tumors 
developing on an average four weeks 
earlier than in the control animals. 
The results obtained by varying the 
number and frequency of the applica- 
tions of tar were also studied; in 
general it was found that, within 
limits, the number of animals which 
developed tumors increased with the 
number of applications, while those 
in which the frequency of painting was 
increased responded earlier than did 
the controls. Although the percent- 
age of malignant tumors induced 
varied with the substances employed 
in each experiment, no differences in 
the actual degree of malignancy were 
found.—L. M. H. 


CANCER AND OTHER DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN CAUSED BY MINERAL OILS. 
J. H. Sequeira. Abstr. as follows from 
Kenya and E. African Med. Jour., 
1929, vol. 6, pp. 18-23, in Bull. Hyq., 
Sept., 1929, vol. 4, p. 752. 

Drawing attention to ‘one small 
aspect of industrial hygiene which 
may be of importance in view of the 
rapidly extending use of the mineral 
oils for locomotion, for power, for 
illumination, and for the lubrication 
and cleaning of all types of machinery 
and as a larvicide in antimalarial cam- 
paigns,”’ the author reviews briefly 
the evidence that has accrued of the 
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carcinogenic properties of mineral oils 
with which workers in various occupa- 
tions come into contact. 

Prophylactic measures against skin 
cancer and other dermatoses in such 
workers consist in absolute cleanli- 
ness of body and clothing (perhaps 
difficult to insure in the African native 
workman), the application of castor 
oil to exposed surfaces, and medical 
inspection every three months, par- 
ticular attention being directed to the 
scrotal and inguinal regions, where the 
majority of these lesions arise. [Every 
tumor that develops, no matter how 
small, should be excised, with a wide 
margin of adjacent unaffected skin.— 
L. M. H. 


Or. AcNE IN A TurNER. LDL. M. 
Pautrier and Diss. Bull. Soc. frane. 
de dermat. et syph., June, 1929, vol. 36, 
pp. 486-489. 

Oil acne is reported in a man em- 
ployed at a motor car works and ex- 
posed to crude paraffin. A number of 
others at the same factory were said 
to be affected. The condition at- 
tacked particularly the forearms as 
high as the shoulders; but the back 
and outer sides of the thighs were also 
concerned, as a result of overalls be- 
coming soaked with paraffin. ‘The 
paraffin sets up a reaction which 
results in plugging up the orifices of 
hair-sebaceous follicles with a mass 
of horny cells. Beneath the plug 
forms a cyst which, if infected with 
staphylococci, becomes a_ purulent 
boil. After discharging and healing, 
a scar is left. ‘These numerous scars 
give the skin a worm eaten appear- 
ance. The area around the acne 
plugs is red and inflamed. With- 
drawal from work is followed by im- 


provement; otherwise the condition is 
obstinate. Prevention lies in altering 
the paraffin used, or in moving sus- 
ceptible men to other work.—E. L. C. 


PARAFFIN Not PRODUCTIVE OF 
Cancer. H. B. Wood. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Cancer Res., March, 
1929, vol. 18, p. 97, in Arch. Dermat. 
and Syph., Sept., 1929, vol. 20, p. 365. 

Pure paraffin is inert and in no way 
deleterious to the health of persons 
using it. High temperature coal tar 
which gives the greatest proportion of 
cancers is poor in paraffin, and the 
tars containing the most paraffin 
produce no experimental cancers. 
Tumors from oil, liquid petrolatum or 
paraffin injections are not neoplasms 
but foreign body granulomas due to 
the long-continued action of a low 
grade chemical irritant. Dermatitis 
and folliculitis in paraffin workers is 
not due to pure paraffin. 


Pitch CANCER IN BRIQUETTE 
Makers IN CoaL FACTORIES OF 
BADEN AND SoutH WaAtsEs. T'eut- 
schlaender. Abstr. as follows from 
Ztschr. f. Krebsforsch., Jan. 18, 1929, 
vol. 28, pp. 283-300, in Bull. Hyg., 
Sept., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 752-758. 

A full account of pitch cancer de- 
rived in part from the observations of 
Legge, Bridge, Henry, and Sladden in 
Iingland and Wales, and in part from 
the author’s own observations in 
Baden. The author has observed 
five cases of the disease and promises 
publication of further material. The 
parts of the body affected by warts or 
cancers in these cases were eyelid, 
brow, cheek, chest, penis, forearm 
(one each), lip two, ear three, scrotum 
five. Good photographs of some of 
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these cases are given. One case was 
observed of cancer in a man who had 
been only seven years in the occupa- 
tion and another in a man 25 years 
old who had been employed for eleven 
years. A full account is given of the 
conditions under which the men work 
and preventive measures are discussed 
at length. The system prevailing at 
Mannheim whereby pitch workers 
receive 15 per cent. extra wages on 
account of the danger of the work is 
condemned, as it leads men to pursue 
the occupation as long as_ possible. 
The author suggests that the wages 
should rather be specially low, so that 
the workers might hasten to obtain 
otheremployment. Among the practi- 
cal measures for protection discussed 
are: 

1. Avoidance of dust by closed apparatus 
or moistening of the pitch. 

2. Frequent change of occupation. 

3. Nonemployment of men who have deli- 
cate skins, or are unwilling to wash, or 
have already developed warts or cancers. 

4. Protection of the skin by clothing, 
hats, goggles, ointments (clay, which is 
used frequently in German works, is unsuit- 
able as it does not adhere when dry). 

5. Avoidance by workers (a) of handling 
or rubbing the moustache, cheeks, and eye- 
brows, which are common sites for tumors; 
(b) of transference of pitch to the scrotum 
by the fingers during micturition. 


6. Washing facilities and change of 
clothes. 


7. Medical inspection. 

8. Cessation of work in very hot weather, 
as sweating is held to promote the contact 
of pitch with the skin. 


—H. L. K. 


SKIN LEsIONS AMONG TAR WoRK- 
ERS. H. B. Wood. Abstr. as follows 
from Jour. Cancer Res., March, 1929, 
vol. 13, p. 54, in Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., Sept., 1929, vol. 20, p. 364. 

The author’s investigations led him 


to the conclusion that the production 
of tar papillomas and epitheliomas is 
due to chemical rather than physical 
irritation and that only the high 
temperature coal distillates contain 
carcinogenic substances. Anthracene 
oil is the principal high temperature 
content of coal tar. Petroleum tar 
and low temperature distillate tars 
are thought not to possess irritant 
action. ‘The heavy oils yielded by the 
high temperatures in coke making 
produce pustular skin lesions more 
readily than the low temperature light 
oils but probably do not produce papil- 
lomas. ‘The phenol oils cause derma- 
titis in susceptible skin. Observa- 
tions conducted at gas works, coke 
by-products plants, briquette facto- 
ries, and tar paper and roofing paper 
factories failed to disclose evidence of 
occupational cancer, but disclosed 
tar warts, without epitheliomatous 
changes, among handlers of coke tar. 
Among the latter the incidence of 
warts was high. No tar warts were 
observed in gas works producing water 
gas nor in briquette factories. 


AN APPLIANCE TO PROTECT THE 
HANDS OF THE RapiuM Worker. H. 
Mackay. Canadian Med. Assn. Jour., 
Sept., 1929, vol. 21, p. 809. 

Dr. Mackay describes, with illus- 
trations, an appliance in which a 
radium plaque which is to be used 
topically is invested with an oiled 
silk or rubber dam to protect the hands 
of the operator from the degenerative 
changes in the skin which may result 
from repeated exposures to small 
doses of radium rays.—M. C. 58. 


TRAUMATIC IXERATITIS AS INDUS- 
TRIAL INJURY IN SUGAR FACTORIES. 
R. Thiel. Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
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Monatsbl. f. Augenh., Dec., 1928, vol. 
81, pp. 835-838, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
June, 1929, vol. 12, p. 531. 

Three laborers had been occupied in 
washing sugar beets in waste water. 
They suddenly noticed burning and 
lacrimation of both eyes, while there 
was an irritating odor which reminded 
them of horse radish. The affection 
consisted in vesicular detachment and 
defects of the corneal epithelium within 
the palpebral fissure. Under dionin 
and heat the symptoms disappeared 
after three days, without permanent 
damage. Although hydrogen sulphide 
could not afterward be proved in 
the material worked upon, it is 
very probable that it must be regarded 
as the etiologic element. In former 
similar observations no ocular affec- 
tion was noticed when fresh water was 
used for washing the beets. 


PREMATURE PRESBYOPIA IN LABOR- 
ERS H!:xXrPOSED TO THE OPEN FURNACE. 
R. Lederer. Abstr. as follows from 
Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenh., May, 1929, 
vol. 82, pp. 656-661, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Aug., 1929, vo!. 12, pp. 707-708. 

In examining workers in glass fac- 
tories, Lederer found that those work- 
ing before open fires needed presbyopic 
glasses earlier, and stronger ones than 
corresponded to their ages. He as- 
cribes this to the nature of their work, 
not to premature age of the population 
of this district, as the comparison with 
laborers at other occupations in the 
same region proved. ‘There were no 
visible changes in the lens, and the 
limitation of accommodation is as- 
cribed to the damaging influence of 
radiating energy upon ciliary body and 
ciliary muscle. 


COMBAT AGAINST NoIse. Foreign 
Letter (Berlin), Jour. Am. Med. Assn, 
June 22, 1929, vol. 92, p. 2119. 

The Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Ge- 
werbehygiene (German society of in- 
dustrial hygiene), which has formed a 
special committee for combating im- 
pairment of hearing due to industrial 
noise, has published and distributed a 
pamphlet on the causes and preven- 
tion of impaired hearing and on indus- 
trial noise, according to which: 


1. Noise can impair hearing by its in- 
tensity as well as by its duration; noise is 
transmitted not only through the air but 
also through the walls and floors of the work- 
ing rooms. A single strong sound impres- 
sion, such as a whistle, explosion or stroke, is 
especially injurious if it occurs suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

2. The noise injures the most sensitive 
and vital parts of the organ of hearing; 
namely, the auditory nerve endings in the 
cochlea. 

3. Not every human ear is injured by loud 
continual industrial The greater 
the power of resistance of the organism, 


noise. 


and the healthier the organ of hearing, the 
less harmful is the effect of noise. 

4. An injury of the ear that is caused by 
a sudden and extremely loud sound (whistle, 
detonation) is noticed immediately by the 
injured person. A sensation of pressure is 
noticed, a ringing sound and earache de- 
velop; astrong blast of air sometimes causes 
bleeding and discharge of fluid from the 
ear. Impairment of hearing caused by 
continuous, moderate occupational noise 
develops gradually and is at first hardly 
noticed. In the beginning, many workers 
do not feel the influence of the noise of the 
workroom. Examination by an ear special- 
ist often reveals the impairment of hearing 
in such persons who are not aware of their 
injury. 

5. In case of impaired hearing, the in- 
dividual is at first incapable of perceiving 
high tones, as tinkling, whistling, andthe 
tones of a violin. In ease of prolonged 
duration of injurious effects of noise, the 
degenerative process extends to the other 
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auditory cells which serve for the perception 
of lower tones. 

6. Difficulties of hearing which are due 
to a cold (causing swelling of the eustachian 
tube) or by accumulation of ear wax, or 
plugs formed by the dust of the working 
materials, should not be confounded with 
essential impairment of hearing. 

7. Syphilis and other infectious diseases 
often lead to disorder of the organ of hear- 
ing. Excessive drinking and smoking can 
reduce the power of resistance of the audi- 
tory nerves against injurious noises. 

8. Stopping the ears with plugs of cotton 
or of flax fiber is not sufficient protection 
against noise in workrooms. The ears 
should be protected regularly with compact 
plugs made of gauze saturated with petrola- 
tum or wax. If the floor vibrates, straw, 
eork, or rubber soles or felt shoes may be 
helpful; for kneeling, felt mats may be used. 

9. Apprentices or young workers, if 
coming from families with hereditary ear 
troubles, should not work in noisy factories. 
If they suffer from diseases of the ear, they 
should consult an ear specialist before enter- 


ing such employment. When beginning 
work in an especially noisy plant, an ex- 
amination by an ear specialist is advisable. 
During the period of employment, the 
examination should be repeated from time 
to time. 

10. A worker who finds that a noisy occu- 
pation impairs his hearing, or is detrimental 
to his general condition, should choose 
different work. 

11. In all cases of beginning impairment 
of hearing, an ear specialist should be con- 
sulted. This should not be postponed until 
serious disturbances become noticeable, 
such as ringing in the ears or attacks of 
dizziness. The earlier treatment is begun, 
the better is the prospect for improvement 
or recovery. 

12. Endeavors that strive to limit in- 
dustrial noise should be promoted and 
supported. They include the proper dis- 
tribution of machines, and suitable con- 
trivances for the suppression of noise. Re- 
laxation in quiet surroundings when away 
from work is the most helpful means of 
preventing ear troubles. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SAFETY IN Mines RESEARCH BOARD 
AND THE HeatTH ADVISORY Com- 
MITTEE FOR 1928. H. Al. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 

An account is given of progress 
during the year of researches under- 
taken either directly under the Board 
or with its financial assistance. The 
funds come mainly from grants made 
out of the Miners’ Welfare Fund. 
The subjects of research, which are 
treated rather more fully than in 
previous annual reports, include prob- 
lems relating to coal dust and fire 
damp explosions, the spontaneous 
combustion of coal, the safe use of 
electricity and explosives, safety lamps, 
falls of ground, wire ropes, mine rescue 
apparatus, and mine temperatures. 
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Work especially related to health was 
concerned with the occurrence of 
silicosis in the sandstone industry and 
among slate workers. Particular at- 
tention was paid to radiographs of 
chests affected by various. dusts. 
Dangers from inhaling hematite dust 
were investigated; and an inquiry was 
continued into the influence of dusts 
upon animals. Progress was also 
made with dust trapping devices, one 
of which is now approved for use 
underground. The relations between 
absenteeism and atmospheric condi- 
tions underground were matters for 
research and a special report. The 
activities of the newly appointed 
medical inspector of mines were of 
great value to the work of the Com- 
mittee.—E. L. C. 
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THe Support oF UNDERGROUND 
WoRKINGS IN THE COALFIELDS OF 
LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND NORTH 


Wages. Safety in Mines Res. Board, 
Paper No. 55. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1929. 


The Committee of the Safety in 
Mines Research Board, which is study- 
ing methods of preventing accidents 
from falls of roof and side, has been 
carrying out, in addition to experi- 
mental work, a survey of colliery prac- 
tice as regards the support of under- 
ground workings in order to call 
attention to the best methods and sug- 
gest improvements where possible. The 


Committee has now published its fifth 
report. The Committee’s first four 
reports related to the coal fields of 
South Wales, Scotland, the East Mid- 
lands, and the South Midlands. 

The fifth report, like the earlier 
ones, is liberally illustrated with 
numerous sketches and plans showing 
the methods of working and of sup- 
porting the roof. In addition to a 
summary of the recommendations, the 
report includes, among the appendices, 
descriptions of a number of common 
accidents and notes as to ways in 


which they might have been avoided. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THe EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN 
JAPANESE [NpustRY. J. F. Ayusawa. 
Internat. Labour fRev., April, 1929, 
vol. 19, pp. 5038-621. 

Two previous articles dealt with 
statistics; this one describes hygiene 
and safety, maternity protection, and 
the dormitory system. Factory Acts 
lay down reasonable standards, but 
compliance is inadequate. Japan is 
rapidly changing over from agriculture 
to industry; it has but narrow, unfer- 
tile land to support a congested popu- 
lation. Until such work is abolished 
in 1933, women may be employed in 
mines underground. Japanese mines 
have high accident rates; thus 903 
persons, in 1924, were killed out of a 
total of 305,252 miners. Most em- 
ployed women work in textile mills 
which absorbed 812,000 in 1926, out 
of a total of 938,928 industrial women. 
About 7.5 per cent. of women in fac- 
tories employing 500 or more workers 
suffered sickness from lung trouble 
which represents 23.5 per cent. of all 


sickness; digestive disorder accounted 
for 22.9 per cent.; beriberi claimed 11 
per cent. of the sick men and women, 
and trachoma 2 per cent. 

No woman may be employed for a 
month before or for six weeks after 
confinement. Day nurseries are pro- 
vided at factories; they often are only 
dirty pens, but clean, up-to-date 
créches are to be found at big city 
factories. Labor is obtained from far- 
away villages and brought to the 
rapidly increasing factories, where it is 
housed in dormitories; 530,443 women, 
mostly textile workers, are so accom- 
modated. Dormitories are _ slight 
wooden structures with plenty of air, 
but difficult to heat. Overcrowding 
exists; six girls to a floor space 9 feet 
by 9 feet is reported. No beds are 
used in Japan; bedding consists of 
quilts and mattresses stored in a 
closet by day and spread on the sitting 
room floor by night. Sometimes night 
and day shifts use the same quilts 
alternately. Food costing about 8d. 
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per head per day is served; it consists 
of rice, vegetables, fish, and pickled 
radish or cucumber. ‘The Japanese do 
not eat meat and dislike milk and 
butter. A code of regulations, which 
applies to dormitories, calls for wash- 
ing accommodation with towels and 
toilet rooms, separate bedding, and 
single story buildings with doors 
opening outward. The occupants of 
dormitories must be medically exam- 
ined twice a year.—E. L. C. 


SoME SociAL AND Economic As- 
pects OF Homework. JN. Y. State 
Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 188, 
1929, pp. 40. 

This report, based on an investiga- 


tion covering 670 home workers—500 
in New York City and 170 in the re- 
mainder of the state, is an attempt to 
present the worker’s point of view on 
home work and to discuss hours of’ 
work in relation to earnings. It also 
shows the relation of the home work 
earnings to the total family income, 
and in turn compares the total family 
income with standard budgets ac- 
cepted for American families. 

“The Bureau of Women in Industry 
presents this report as one of a series 
on this subject, with the idea that in- 
dustrial homework must be understood 
and approached from all angles before 
there can be a real solution of the 
homework problem.” 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
HYGIENE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. W. 
Liesegang. Abstr.as follows from Klin. 
Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 7, pp. 463-465, 
in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 20, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 4008. 

The use of tar is advocated for 
keeping down street dust. There is 
no definite proof that smoke has any 
influence on health. Carbon monox- 
ide in amounts present in Berlin has 
a pronounced effect on the health of 
city dwellers.—P. D. 


THE POLLUTION OF THE AIR BY 
SMOKE. J. S. Owens. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Mech. World, 1929, vol. 85, pp. 
548, 364-865, in Chem. Abstr., July 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 8289. 

A discussion of some aspects of the 
smoke pollution problem not so famil- 
ilar to engineers; the composition of 
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domestic soot and of London air; 
daylight and sunlight lost due to 
smoke haze; methods adopted for 
measuring degree of pollution of air; 
effect of wind velocity upon concen- 
tration of impurity; and _ possible 
remedies.—P. D. 


A PHOTOELECTRIC SMOKE RE- 
corDER. EH. H. Vedder. Abstr. as 
follows from Elec. Jour., 1929, vol. 26, 
pp. 199-201, in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 3632. 

A beam of light is projected through 
a stack into a lens which concentrates 
the light on a photoelectric cell. The 
amplified response then actuates a re- 
cording instrument. A double box 
construction makes the units weather- 
proof. Air is drawn in at the vent at 
the rear of the unit and around the 
internal box, which is kept covered, 
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and into the holes in the pipe connect- 
ing the internal and external boxes. 
This air flows through the pipe on 
which the units are mounted on the 
front of the internal box. Photo- 
graphs are shown of the amplifier and 
control unit, and of the light source 
unit, and graphs show the schematic 
arrangement of the smoke detector, 
characteristics of the photo-cell and 
of the amplifier tube, the wiring of the 
smoke recorder, sections of a smoke 
recorder chart, and the graphic in- 
strument which keeps a continuous 
record of smoke density.—P. D. 


LIGHTING AND THE HYGIENE OF THE 
Kye. C. EH. Ferree and G. Rand. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. Ophth., 
July, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 1-26, in Am. 
Jour. Ophth., Sept., 1929, vol. 12, 
p. 790. 

The student of the subject of light- 
ing and the hygiene of the eye is con- 
fronted with three major problems: 
(1) determining the factors which are 
likely to affect the eye; (2) discovering 
those functions of the eye which are 
most apt to be affected; (3) devising 
satisfactory means for measuring and 
testing these results. Concerning the 
first of these, two different sets of ele- 
ments must be considered, those per- 
taining to light itself and the 
distribution of the light. Klements in 
the former are wave length and com- 
position, purity and intensity, and, 
dependent upon them, hue, saturation 
and brightness, in the latter, evenness 
of illumination, evenness of surface 
brightness, diffuseness of light, and the 
angle of incidence. The functions of 
the eye which must be considered are 
(a) acuity of vision, (b) speed, (c) 
power to sustain acuity, (d) fatigue, 


(e) discomfort, (f) the near point, (g) 
relative accommodation. 

Short wave lengths are handled by 
the refractive media with the least 
diffraction, but the wave lengths in 
the mid-region of the spectrum give 
the retina the best discrimination. 
For small visual angles and low in- 
tensities, speed of discrimination is 
superior for black on white. Intensity 
of white light increases the power of 


the retina to discriminate detail. 
High intensities stimulate mental 
activity. A brilliant image from an 


artificial source of light is most harm- 
ful, for it causes sharp contraction of 
the pupil and reduction of one-half in 
diameter of the pupil cuts down the 
amount of light by 75 per cent., pro- 
duces a blinding effect by irradiation, 
and finally may result in damage to the 
retina. 

IXyestrain results from the attempt, 
involuntarily made by the eye, to 
clear up the vision under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of illumination. 
Myopia is a frequent result of bad 
lighting. In conclusion the authors 
point out that the anatomic changes 
produced during periods of eyestrain 
may be related to glaucoma, cataract, 
and so on. 

This paper is immensely interesting 
and should be read in its entirety. 


MopIFICATION OF WEBER’s INSTRU- 
MENT FOR DETERMINING NATURAL 
ILLUMINATION. F. P. Leusden. Miin- 
chen. med. Wehnschr., Nov. 30, 1928, 
vol. 75, p. 2052. 

Leusden describes and illustrates an 
apparatus for determining the natural 
illumination on the working plane from 
the angle of incidence and the angles 
formed by lines joining the upper and 
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lower window edges with the hori- 
zontal plane passing through the point 
at which the illumination is to be 
measured.—C. P. Y. 


Procress IN MetTau MINE VEN- 
TILATION. D. Harrington. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Information Circ. 6136, 
May, 1929, pp. 18 (mimeographed). 

This is a discussion of recent litera- 
ture and current practice in mine 
ventilation with regard to heat and 
moisture, dusts, gases, and fires en- 
countered in mines. 

Many methods of improving work- 
ing conditions underground have been 
tried and the most potent remedy now 
available is, in the author’s opinion, 
the continuous circulation of large 
volumes of fresh air from the surface 
to and past the places where the men 
work. The greatest benefit of me- 
chanical ventilation results from low- 
ered temperature and _ humidity. 
Attention is called to recent fatalities 
from heat stroke in the deep gold mines 
of South Africa. These occurred in 
air which was practically saturated at 
temperatures between 85° and 91°F. 
Such adverse air conditions are to be 
found in many of the deep metal 
mines of the United States. 

Mechanical ventilation is of great 
value also in removing dusts, smokes, 
and explosive gases. Moreover, it 
saves considerable time by allowing 
the miners to return to their places of 
work more promptly after the blasts. 

Although little is heard of health 
hazards from breathing dusts in mines, 
there continues to be much silicosis 
and other kindred diseases. The be- 
lief that only dusts containing con- 
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siderable amounts of free silica are 
harmful to breathe is a dangerous 
fallacy, as was indicated in the study 
on the inhalation of dust by cement 
workers made by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Metal mines are not immune from 
fire hazards, as some mining men be- 
lieve. In the recent Hollinger fire in 
northern Ontario, thirty-nine men 
lost their lives from poisonous fumes 
given off from burning boxes, saw- 
dust, and the like, which had been 
thrown into a nearby stope. Practi- 
cally all metal mines contain such 
combustible matter, and unfortunately 
most of them still continue to use open 
lights, in spite of the fact that open 
lights are not only dangerous but also 
less efficient and less economical than 
the modern type of storage battery 
electric cap lamps.—C. P. Y. 


VENTILATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
APPLYING COATING AND FINISHING 
MATERIALS TO AUTOMOBILES BY THE 
Use or ATOMIZERS AND COMPRESSED 
Arr. J. H. Vogt. N. Y. State 
Dept. Labor, Indust. Hyg. Bull., Feb., 
1929, vol. 5, pp. 29-82. 

A brief article with excellent illus- 
trations.—P. D. 


THE Disposau or Or FYIEevp 
Brines. L. Schmidt and J. M. De- 
vine. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investi- 
gations, Serial No. 2945, June, 19229, 
pp. 17 (mimeographed). 

The authors report their findings in 
an investigation of the four general 
methods now used in the disposal of 
oil field brines. 
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INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


REPORT ON AN INVESTIGATION RE- 
GARDING THE EMISSION OF I'UMES FROM 
ARTIFICIAL SimtkK Works. 7. L. 
Bailey. Ministry of Health. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. 

The viscose process is responsible 
for 8O per cent. of artificial silk; it 
causes unpleasant smells outside the 
works, due to hydrogen sulphide and 
other sulphur compounds produced 
when the thread is formed. These 
compounds cannot be satisfactorily 
deodorized or they are 
caught as formed and extracted from 


absorbed ; 


the workroom, but pollute the air 


INDUSTRIAL 


around the factory, even though dis- 
charged from a chimney 350 feet high. 
The effluents may also evolve these 
fumes when one containing free acid 
runs into one containing sulphides; 
neutralization of acids and precipita- 
tion of sulphides is required. No 
evidence of ill effect upon the health of 
the community was found, although 
amenities have been interfered with. 
A hazard from carbon bisulphide may 
arise in the churning process. Injury 
to the fingers and conjunctivitis may 
occur to operatives at spinning. These 
last-named hazards can be controlled. 
—E. L. C. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


SELECTION IN Two 
I'trnms. V.Moorrees and E. Stevenson. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 
July, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 867-372. 

At a large chocolate factory more 
than 1,000 individuals are tested each 
year. The tests which are given to 
factory workers are all performance 
tests. Some of them are similar to 
well-known paper tests, but they are 
carried out by performance. For in- 
stance, in the cancellation test, the 
sheet of paper is replaced by a board 
with metal insets of different shapes, 
and the candidate is required to tap 
only the cireles with a metal pointer. 
An electric circuit records the number 
tapped and also the number of errors. 
In a test for precision and steadiness of 
movement, the candidate has to trace 
a metal pointer rhythmically round a 
metal trough without touching the 
edges. Before these and other selec- 
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tion tests were started at the factory, 
the proportion of misfits ranged from 
20 to 25 per cent. It now ranges from 
1 to 5 per cent. 

At the stores of a retail distributor 
where 6,000 people are employed, 
about 2,000 juniors under 18 years of 
age were tested per year during 1925 
to 1927. Of the 750 children tested 
at one of the stores, about 40 per cent. 
were engaged as salespeople, cashiers, 
etc. The tests for salesmanship are 
a measure of (1) ability to understand 
and carry out instructions; (2) mem- 
ory for detail, with particular refer- 
ence to the location of merchandise, 
and to spoken orders and inquiries; 
(3) deductive and reasoning powers; 
(4) accuracy and quickness in mental 
calculations; (5) tact and courtesy in 
handling customers. In consequence 
of these tests, a much better type of 
employee is now obtained —H. M. V. 
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RESULTS FROM SOME NEw TESTS OF 
PracticaL Apiuitres. W. Vickers 
and V. H. Hoskin. Brit. Jour. Psy- 
chol., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 66-81. 

The tests of practical ability em- 
ployed were evolved in order to carry 
out vocational guidance experiments 
on workers engaged in file cutting and 
in tool making. The tests were tried 
out first on 115 schoolchildren 13 years 
of age, and then were given to work- 
people. The obstacle test consisted 
of a board on which were mounted a 
series of obstacles graded in difficulty, 
and through these obstacles the sub- 


ject had to maneuver a wooden 
object. The balancing test consisted 
of an irregularly weighted metal 


plate, which had to be balanced on a 
pivot. Other tests consisted of an 
inverse formboard test, a moving line 
test, area sorting, aiming, substitu- 
tion, reaction time, and cube construc- 
tion. 

The correlations between the results 
of the tests and the foremen’s esti- 
mates were usually low, and sometimes 
negative, owing to the complicating 
factor of age. ‘These ages varied from 
15 to 52, and, practically speaking, 
experience varied with age. On plot- 
ting out ability to perform tests in rela- 
tion to age, it was found that in every 
instance ability increased with age up 
to 25 or 30, and then decreased with 
increasing age. It was _ concluded 
that whereas practical sk7ll (in file 
cutting and tool making) improves 
continuously with experience, practical 
capacity reaches a maximum and then 
declines. This conclusion is at vari- 
ance with the generally accepted 
opinion that intelligence reaches its 
height at the age of 16 or less; but the 


usual intelligence tests are mainly 
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verbal, and perhaps the predominant 
factor measured is facility in dealing 
with meanings via words, while the 
tests used in the present investigation 
did not need the facile use of words.— 
H. M. V. 


PERSONAL Factors IN RELATION 
TO THE HEALTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
WorKER. C. M. Campbell. Ment. 
Hyg., July, 1929, vol. 13, pp. 483-495. 

A study of the emotional and in- 
stinctive factors which determine be- 
havior, now recognized as essential in 
any medical examination, can be 
applied with good effect also to prob- 
lems of physical and mental malad- 
justment in industry. By citing 
individual cases, Dr. Campbell shows 
how emotional tension, lack of recrea- 
tion, and a narrow and restricted life 
may explain physical symptoms, ap- 
parently originating from other causes, 
and how certain states of mind may 
prolong the period of incapacity of a 
worker who has suffered 
injury. —M. G. P. 


industrial 





THE EFFECTS OF CONTINUOUS WORK 
UPON OUTPUT AND FEELINGS. A. T’. 
Poffenberger. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Applied Psychol., 1928, vol. 12, 
pp. 459-467, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, 
vol. 4, pp. 975-976, 

An investigation is recorded in 
which a number of subjects performed 
four forms of mental work, composed 
of continuous addition, sentence com- 
pletion, judging compositions, and 
intelligence tests. After each spell of 
work the subject recorded how he felt, 
on a scale of seven steps, from ex- 
tremely good to extremely tired. No 
positive relationship between changes 
in output of work and changes in the 
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feelings experienced were found. 
Thus, with the intelligence test, output 
steadily increased while the feelings 
steadily got worse; on the other hand, 
with addition, the output diminished 
and the feelings also steadily got worse. 
Improved efficiency due to practice 
would not appear to be reflected in 
improved feelings. But at least a 
suggestion was found that those show- 
ing greatest falling off in output also 
exhibited the greatest downward 
change in feelings, while those with the 
least falling off in output exhibited the 
least change in feelings.—E. L. C. 


THe HuMAN Factor IN SUBSTATION 
OPERATION. SPECIFICATIONS AND 
TESTS FOR SUBSTATION OPERATORS. 
M.S. Viteles. Personnel Jour., Aug., 
1929, vol. 8, pp. 81-118. 

“This paper reports a battery of 
tests adapted and devised for the 
selection of electrical substation oper- 
ators. The chief duties of these opera- 
tors after careful job analysis and the 
plotting of a job psychograph were 
defined as (1) the manipulation of 
numerous and extremely complicated 
apparatus for transforming and regu- 
lating voltage, ete.; (2) the reading of 
meters; and (3) care of the station 
and its equipment. In determining 
methods of testing aptitudes for this 
job, the duties under (3) were dis- 
tinguished from those under (1) and 
(2); and normal conditions of operation 
were sharply distinguished from 
emergency conditions. Seven specific 
essential abilities were isolated after 
eareful analysis; and, after experi- 
mentation ten tests given in three 
series were adopted for selective pur- 
poses: Series A, five tests of paper and 
pencil type; Series B, four performance 


tests; Series C, switching control test 
to measure ability to operate under 
emergency conditions. A _ validation 
of the latter series is not complete. 
The paper confines itself to the results 
of Series A and B. Eighty-four oper- 
ators were tested and scored, and for 
statistical purposes were divided into 
three groups, Best, Average, and 
Poorest. Test scores were compared 
with the number of operating errors 
(the latter was disclosed to be in itself 
a criterion for classification), and 
statistical reliability computed. The 
tests are presented as having justified 
their use for the selection of assistant 
operators to be trained in substation 
operation.”’ 


THE VISUAL STANDARDS DESIRABLE 
FOR MARINERS AND RarILway OFFI- 
cers. J. Barrett. Abstr. as follows 
from New Zealand Med. Jour., 1929, 
vol. 28, pp. 161-165, in Bull. Hyg., 
Nov., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 950-951. 

Sir James Barrett draws attention 
to danger to the public of the ‘‘constant 
semi-political agitation respecting 
standards of vision for those employed 
in navigation and in railway services.” 
There can be no doubt that for the 
protection of the lives of passengers 
uniform standards should be set and 
proper methods of examination indi- 
cated of the eyes of all such employees. 
Barrett thinks that ophthalmic sur- 
geons have, in the past, neglected the 
light sense in the examinations. Gen- 
erally the examination of the visual 
field will reveal any gross defect of the 
light sense, sufficient for the purpose 
of the examination; color vision may 
be tested by the I:dridge Green lantern 
and, if doubt remains, by the Ishihara 
test. The candidate who passes these 
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tests may be accepted safely. No 
candidate with imperfect color vision 
should be taken. 

The question of central acuity is 
rather more doubtful; it is true that 
for many purposes an acuity of less 
than normal is sufficient, but Sir 
William Abney showed that defective 
focusing (errors of refraction) increased 
the difficulty of recognizing colors; 
there is always a distance beyond 
which colored lights are seen but their 
color is not recognized. In the pres- 
ence of errors of refraction the diffusion 
circles, by spreading the light over an 
abnormally large area, diminish the 
saturation of the color and lessen the 
distance at which it can be recognized. 

Since there is no lack of entrants to 
these services, acuity should, on en- 
trance, be normal, 6/6, in each eye. 
Since also the habitual performance of 
duties makes it possible to perform 
them with less visual acuity, employees 
already in the service may be retained 
so long as their vision does not fall 
below 6/12. Sir James thinks that 


examination of the vision of pilots and 
railway men of Class 1 (engine drivers) 
should be made annually up to the age 
of 60, and every six months after that. 

“The examination must include 
mydriasis and scrutiny of the fundus 
and media.”’ Having in mind the risk 
of glaucoma, not all ophthalmic sur- 
geons would agree to this last sugges- 
tion.—H. G. 


A New Visuat Test Carp. A. 
Cowan. Am. Jour. Ophth., July, 1929, 
vol. 12, p. 588. 

A card is discussed which is ar- 
ranged with letters previously described 
in the American Journal of Ophthal- 
mology (Aug., 1928, vol. 11, p. 625). 
The letters are widely spaced so that 
each stands out as an individual test 
object, in order to eliminate fatigue as 
much as possible. The graduation 
follows very closely the geometric 
progression proposed by Green, but 
the distances are so chosen that the 
Snellen fraction 
round numbers. 


may be written in 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


STATE LAws AND LOCAL ORDINANCES 
REGULATING THE STREET WORK OF 
CHILDREN. FE. A. Merritt. U. S. 
Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., Chart 
No. 15, 1929, pp. 29. 

This is a tabular summary of the 
regulations in effect in the United 
States and not lend itself to 
abstraction. Interested readers are 
therefore referred to the original.— 
M. C. 8. 


does 


COMPENSATION CASES SETTLED 
ANALYZED BY INDUSTRY, 1927. Wis- 
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consin Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 
March 20, 1929, pp. 6. 

This report consists of two tables—— 
one comparing cases settled during 
1922, 1923, 1926, and 1927, in various 
groups of industries; the other giving 
number of accidents, total days lost, 
and compensation cost by industries 
for cases settled in 1927. 


17, 


[EXPERT COMMITTEE ON COMPENSA- 
TION FUND FOR CASES OF 
TIONAL DISEASES. 
Etudes, No. 1, pp. 54. 


OCCUPA- 
Documents et 
srussels, 1929. 
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Compensation for occupational dis- 
eases was legally granted in Belgium 
in 1927. A central fund is established 
to defray the costs, and an expert 
committee is appointed to determine 
both the list of compensable diseases 
and the contributions to be paid into 
the fund by the employers concerned. 
Up to the present, the list includes 
only lead poisoning, mercurialism, and 
anthrax. The Committee reports that 
in the first year compensation was 
awarded on account of (a) lead poison- 
ing: to 5 smelters of zine and lead 
for temporary incapacity and to 3 for 
permanent incapacity, to 3 painters 
for temporary and to 2 for permanent 
incapacity, to 4 white lead corroders 
for temporary incapacity, to 2 printers 
for temporary and to 1 for permanent 
incapacity, to 1 vitreous enameler for 
temporary and to 1 for permanent 
incapacity, and to 1 lead pipe maker 
for permanent incapacity; (b) 2 fatal 
‘ases of anthrax among tanners, and 4 
which recovered—3 among woolsorters 
and 1 from horsehair. No case of 
mecurialism came up for review. 

An interesting summary is given of 
the working of compensation for dis- 
other countries. Data for 
France are quoted in detail for lead 
poisoning for the years 1921 to 1926, 
including 6,065 cases, and for Great 
Britain since 1900. Similar informa- 
tion is given for mercurialism. For 
anthrax, records of other countries 
are also quoted; these include Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. ‘The industries contributing vary 
greatly in different countries: Thus in 
Great Britain wool claimed 52 per 
cent. of 1,842 cases during a period of 
twenty-three years, hides and skins 29 
per cent., and horsehair 14 per cent. ; but 


eases 1n 


in France wool claimed 25 per cent. of 
443 cases during twelve years, hides 
and skins 59 per cent., and horsehair 
7.6 per cent.; while in Germany wool 
claimed only 0.8 per cent. of 532 cases 
during eleven years, hides and skins 
67 per cent., and horsehair 21 per cent. 
In each country the infected material 
is nearly all imported and the country 
of origin is given. Information is 
stated as to steps taken to disinfect 


the materials in various industrial 
countries.—I. L. C. 
OccUPATIONAL DISEASES AND 


SoctaAL LEGISLATION. Foreign Letter 
(Berlin), Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 
10, 1929, vol. 93, p. 473. 

Social insurance against occupa- 
tional diseases was first adopted as an 
inherent part of insurance against 
accidents by the decree of May, 1925. 
This decree, which brought only a 
small proportion of the existing occu- 
pational diseases under the protection 
of insurance, did not measure up to 
expectations. The new Act of Feb. 
11, 1929, entitled ‘‘A decree concern- 
ing the extension of accident insurance 
to occupational diseases” introduces 
many changes in the previous law. 

The most important change is the 
material increase in the number of 
listed occupational diseases. Whereas 
previously only eleven diseases came 
under the protection of insurance 
legislation, there are now twenty-two 
such diseases. In addition to the 
previous list of diseases, the following 
have been recognized: cutaneous dis- 
orders resulting from galvanizing op- 
erations and from contact with foreign 
woods, and disorders of the muscles, 
bones, and joints arising from work 
with tools operated by compressed 
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air. Of further importance is the 
fact that deafness and hardness of 
hearing bordering on deafness, caused 
by excessive noise in the metal work- 
ing and metal manufacturing indus- 
tries, are likewise recognized as occu- 
pational disorders. In addition, grave 
pneumonokoniosis developing in the 
sandstone quarries and in the cutting 
of sandstone, in metal grinding estab- 
lishments, in the porcelain industry, 
and in the mining industries is regarded 
as an occupational disease. That is 
likewise the case when pulmonary 
tuberculosis coincides with pneumono- 
koniosis or is the result of that condi- 
tion. ‘The insurance is not, as it was 
formerly, confined to industrial acci- 
dent insurance but includes also agri- 
cultural and marine insurance. For 
example, the list of compensable 
diseases enumerates also the typical 
disorders of sailors (tropical diseases, 
typhus, scurvy) as occupational dis- 
eases. Infections occurring among the 
personnel of hospitals, sanatoriums, 
and similar establishments are likewise 
recognized as occupational diseases. 
The insurance is not confined to in- 
dustrial establishments but extends 
also to activities that are covered by 
accident insurance in general. A 
further modification of accident insur- 
ance provides that a sharp distinction 
shall be made between industrial 
accidents that occur by reason of 
sudden and unforeseen events, and 
occupational diseases that are caused 
by long or repeated actions. Section 
547 of the federal act pertaining to the 
regulation of occupational insurance 
decrees: ‘‘Accident insurance shall ap- 
ply to occupational diseases irrespective 
of whether the disease is caused by an 


accident or by an injurious action 


that cannot be classified as an acci- 
dent.” The regulations concerning 
notification by physicians have been 
revamped and made more stringent. 
(All physicians are compelled to report 
every case of occupational disease, 
even though only a suspicion exists, to 
the insurance bureau having jurisdic- 
tion.) Section 5 of the regulations con- 
tains provisions concerning a so-called 
transitional benefit: ‘‘If the fear is jus- 
tified that an occupational disease will 
develop, reappear or become exacer- 
bated provided the insured continues 
to be employed in an establishment 
that is subject to insurance against 
the disease in question, the insurance 
carrier shall be entitled to grant the 
insured a transitional benefit, which 
shall not exceed half of the full benefit, 
so long as he refrains from working in 
the menacing industry.’”’ The second 
paragraph of this section is likewise 
important, which provides that, in 
certain cases, the disability benefit 
shall be paid in addition to the transi- 
tional benefit.—K. R. D. 


SOME MEDICOLEGAL ASPECTS OF 
OccuPATIONAL DisnasE. FH. H. Kess- 
ler. Arch. Int. Med., June, 1929, vol. 
43, pp. 874-877. 

This is a brief statement of the 
recent experience in New Jersey with 
entirely novel industrial diseases— 
poisoning by tetraethyl lead and ra- 
dium—ending with a plea that stand- 
ards of diagnosis for industrial poison- 
ing be developed with the 
attention to the physiologic action of 
the poisons involved.—-C. Kk. D. 


utmost 


RELATION BETWEEN 


AND TUBERCULOSIS. G. 


CAUSAL 
TRAUMA 


Magnus. Abstr. as follows from Miin- 
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chen. med. Wcehnschr., May 10, 1929, 
vol. 76, pp. 788-790, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 10, 1929, vol. 93, p. 500. 
Magnus discusses the question 
whether tuberculosis may be caused 
by a trauma, from the point of view 
of compensation and accident insur- 
ance. He cites cases of surgical tuber- 
culosis in which trauma actually causes 
the tuberculosis, and in which, conse- 
quently, the patients are entitled to 
compensation. He also states that 
tuberculosis in a latent or in a mild 
form may grow worse after a trauma. 
Formerly, it was nearly generally 
accepted that minor injuries often 
lead to tuberculosis. However, this 
theory now has been abandoned, 
because experiments and observations 
have proved that it has no valid 
foundation.—Ix. R. D. 


Capacity OF Lupus PATIENTS FOR 
Work. J//elm. Abstr. from Deutsch. 
med, Wehnschr., Feb. 3, 1928, vol. 54, 
p. 194, in Am. Rev. Tuberc., Sept., 
1929, vol. 20, p. 41. 

The capacity of patients with lupus 
for work depends upon several factors. 
It is especially important to consider 
the partial disability. The question 
must be looked at from the view of 
workmen’s compensation. One is to 
be considered disabled: (1) whenever 
the disease is widespread over the body 
or is present in many patches and has 
a tendency to progress, or when the 
general constitution of the body is 
considerably impaired; (2) when there 
is disease of the hand in those doing 
manual labor, or (3) disease of the 
lower extremities in persons whose 
occupation requires free movement of 
those parts; (4) when, on the face, the 
disease becomes disfiguring or repul- 


sive; (5) when the disease of the lips, 
mouth, or mucous membrane of the 
throat is sufficient to seriously impair 
nutrition of the body; (6) if the disease 
encroaches upon the eye so as to im- 
pair vision; and (7) where there is 
a tuberculous complication (lungs, 
lymph nodes, and bones). These con- 
ditions, if of severe grade, create not 
only temporary but permanent dis- 
ability. 


Eye INJURIES AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE. A. Vogt. Abstr. as follows 
from Schweiz. med. Wchnschr., March 
9, 1929, vol. 59, pp. 277-281, in Bull. 
Hyg., July, 1929, vol. 4, p. 622. 

In Germany the loss of an eye from 
an accident at work is compensated 
at the rate of 25 to 334 per cent. of the 
previous wages. In this article the 
view is taken that this assessment is 
too low. While the loss of the power 
of judging distance with one eye may 
seriously affect some occupations such 
as scaffold men, motor drivers, ete., 
there are some occupations in which 
the handicap is slightly felt. By 
practice the power of judging distance 
with one eye can be much improved. 
The position of the one-eyed person is 
largely affected by the state of the 
labor market, his age and intelligence. 
Many persons after the loss of an eye 
suffer from depression and live in 
constant anxiety that they will lose 
the sight of their good eye. They find 
difficulty in obtaining employment 
for work they could perform quite 
well, as employers give preference to 
persons with two eyes. Some authori- 
ties therefore consider compensation 
should be at the rate of 50 per cent. of 
the previous wages which would do 
away with hardships and _ lawsuits, 
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although in some cases it might be on 
the liberal side. In fixing a low assess- 
ment in a young person it is impossible 
to foresee what morbid conditions 
may arise with age orfrom sympathetic 
ophthalmia. A young woman’s pros- 
pect of marriage may be marred. ‘The 
development of motors during recent 
years is also a reason for the increase of 
the assessment which should be on a 
uniform 50 per cent. basis without the 
variations which at present occur from 
25 to 333 per cent. according to cases. 
—A. J.C. 


THe REACTIONS OF THE TRACHO- 
matTous Eyre To INpustTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS IN DIFFERENT OcCUPATIONS. 
J. Sédan. Abstr. as follows from Rev. 
Internat. du Trachéme, Jan., 1929, vol. 
6, p. 7, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Jan., 
1930, vol. 13, p. 96. 

Sédan deplores the absolute lack of 
agreement between legal decisions and 
the testimony of medical experts in 
compensation awards for industrial 
accidents in cases of trachoma. ‘There 
is no legal ruling permitting a distine- 
tion in a judicial way between the 
lesions of trachoma that might be 
considered as due to accident, directly 
or indirectly, and those lesions which 
are the complications of trachoma 
itself. 

The author cites a number of ocular 
accidents seen by him over a period of 
eight years, referring especially to 
workers with the emery wheel, occupa- 
tions in soap factories, and workers 
who scrape the hulls of ships in dry 
dock. In the first class there were 
fifty-two accidents to trachomatous 
eyes, from which there resulted but 
four cases of mild keratitis, and one 
case of aggravation of perfectly cica- 
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trized trachoma. Evidently foreign 
bodies of rust and emery do not involve 
serious consequences in old trachoma. 

Of twenty-two cases in which tra- 
chomatous eyes were burned by soap- 
suds and caustics, not one suffered 
reactivation or aggravation of the 
trachoma, in fact the action of the 
chemical was beneficial. 

The case of the workers in shipyards 
is somewhat different. Among these 
men, who are mostly foreigners, tra- 
choma flourishes, and cases of foreign 
body in the cornea are particularly 
frequent, owing to the nature of the 
work. These foreign bodies are cold 
and quite infectious. In forty-seven 
accidents of this type, there were nine- 
teen cases of severe recurrence of the 
trachoma; and, of these nineteen, four- 
teen received wages for sixty or eighty 
days of their incapacitation, and eight 
finally received awards based on 10 
to 20 per cent. permanent partial 
disability. One case of old trachoma 
was awarded 20 per cent. ‘‘for a chronic 
affection contracted before his indus- 
trial accident.”’ 

While the problem is not simple, it 
revolves entirely about the question 
of the antecedent state of the eye. It 
is wrong that the state should be called 
upon to compensate foreigners who 
exploit their ‘‘providential malady.” 
All these cases should be submitted to 
the International Bureau of Labor of 
the League of Nations. 


BIOMICROSCOPY IN INDUSTRIAL OPH- 
THALMOLOGY, MEDICOLEGAL ASPECTS. 
G. H. Shuman. Abstr. as follows from 
Pennsylvania Med. Jour., May, 1929, 
vol. 32, p. 555, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Nov., 1929, vol. 12, p. 946. 

Shuman points out that the advent 
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of compensation laws has brought into 
the doctor and patient relationship a 
third party whose point of view is 
purely medicolegal. The ophthalmol- 
ogist may be called upon for informa- 
tion which ordinarily is not necessary 
for the clinical management of the 
case. The author stresses the ad- 
vantageousness of the biomicroscope in 
deciding between injury and disease, 
and whether an alleged injury is con- 
sistent with the findings. 'The method 
of sclerotic scatter is urged, inasmuch 
as it has been estimated that 80 per 
cent. of eye injuries resulting in defects 
of vision involve the cornea. Shuman 
discusses the differential findings in old 
or new lesions, cataracts, contusions, 
siderosis, chaleosis, and detection of 
early disease (usually of the same na- 
ture) in the other eye. The relation 
of malpractice to the biomicroscope is 
touched upon in discussion. (Refer- 
ences and abstract of discussion.) 


INSURANCE 
DISEASES. 


(COMPULSORY 
OccUPATIONAL 


AGAINST 
Foreign 


Letter (Italy), Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. 7, 1929, vol. 93, p. 783. 

By a recent legislative act, com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen, which 
was already in force with reference to 
pulmonary tuberculosis, has been ex- 
tended to occupational diseases. ‘The 
following diseases have been recognized 
thus far: intoxications from lead, mer- 
cury, phosphorus, carbon disulphide, 
benzene and homologous products, 
including ankylostomiasis contracted 
while working in mines, tunnels, and 
around brickkilns. For each disease 
a maximal period that may elapse be- 
tween cessation from the type of work 
involved and the onset of the occupa- 
tional disease in question is established. 


In case of permanent disability 
amounting to at least 20 per cent., the 
The 


employer is required to provide for the 


workman will receive a pension. 


insurance of his workmen and to report 
promptly to the insurance bureau any 
case of occupational disease that they 
contract.—Kk. R. D. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


KMPLOYMENT OF THE TUBERCULOUS. 
A. C. Klein and G. Thorburn. New 
York and Flealth 


Association. 


Tuberculosis 


Abstracted as follows in Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March, 1929, vol. 19, 
p. 345. 

A three-year experiment in ‘‘medi- 
cally supervised employment for pa- 
tients recovering from tuberculosis,”’ 
conducted by the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association, is sum- 
marized in a book published by the 
Association. The study concludes 
that ‘“‘there are no industries in which 


all jobs are suitable for the tuber- 
culous, and on the other hand there 
are only a few industries which have 
no jobs suitable for the tuberculous.”’ 

Another conclusion derived from the 


experience with more than 900 former 
tuberculosis patients is that it is not 
feasible to list trades and jobs which 
are suitable for the tuberculous, but 
rather to list the factors to be avoided, 
and those to be sought, in selecting 
work for such persons. 

The book contains a detailed report 
of this, the only such experiment thus 
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far conducted under the intense, active 
and natural conditions of work in 
offices, stores, and factories in New 
York City. The expenses of the ex- 


— 


periment were borne jointly by the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


THE Morrtautity TREND IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL PopuLaTION. L. J. Dub- 
lin. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 
1929, vol. 19, pp. 475-481. 

This summary of the mortality 
experience among 34 million white 
male wage earners insured in the In- 
dustrial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company shows 
that between 1912 and 1923 the death 
rate for this group has declined 27 per 
cent. A substantial decline has char- 
acterized every age group but the 
greatest reduction has taken place in 
the important working ages 25 to 34 
and 35 to 44, for which the rates 
declined 43.1 and 41.2 per cent., 
respectively. 

Nearly every cause of death has 
shared in this downward _ trend. 
Analyses were made to determine the 
trend in specific occupations and the 
findings for tuberculosis are given here. 
Of seventy-two occupational classes 
investigated, all but six showed a 
lower percentage of deaths from tuber- 
culosis in the period 1922 to 1924 than 
in 1911 to 1913. The occupations 
with the highest proportion of deaths 
from this cause were, in order: miners, 
underground—other than coal miners; 
pottery workers; stone cutters; waiters 
and hotel servants; cutlers and grind- 
ers; cigar makers and tobacco workers; 
laundry workers; compositors, printers, 
and pressmen; brass foundry workers; 
barbers and hairdressers; glass workers; 
and the clerical workers. ‘There has 
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been a decline in the percentage of 
deaths from tuberculosis in each of 
these occupations, except the miners 
(other than coal miners), since 1911 to 
1913. Metal miners have shown, in 
more recent years, a higher ratio of 
deaths from tuberculosis than they 
did a decade or more ago. The appar- 
ent higher proportion of deaths from 
tuberculosis among miners may well 
be the result of greater reductions for 
the other major causes of death. 

The death rate at every age has 
declined more rapidly for the industrial 
group than for others. Factors con- 
tributing to this improvement in the 
health and longevity of industrial 
workers include wide expansion of 
workmen’s compensation, preventive 
industrial medicine, the safety move- 
ment, the reduction in hours of la- 
bor, elimination of the sweatshop, 
better plant sanitation, the wider edu- 
cation of the workers regarding the 
dangers inherent in certain occupa- 
tions, and the more intelligent care 
now taken to safeguard the health of 
workers. An even more important 
part has been played by the improved 
standard of living which has been 
made possible by the increased pros- 
perity of the wage earner. “It is not 
unreasonable to expect, therefore, that 
in the not far distant future the mor- 
tality rates of industrial workers will 
approach, if they do not quite equal, 
those of the more favored classes of 
the population.”’ 
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THE OUTLOOK FoR MortTa.ity Sta- 
TISTICS BY OccupaTION. L. H. Trues- 
dell. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, June, 
1929, vol. 19, pp. 620-626. 

The author, who is Chief Statistician 
for Population, United States Bureau 
of the Census, considers the kinds of 
material needed for the computation 
of death rates for occupational groups 
and the principal difficulties in com- 
piling occupational mortality  sta- 
tistics. He then outlines the proposed 
program of the Bureau of the Census 
for the immediate future. 


SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYEES DURING THE First THREE 
Montus or 1929. D. K. Brundage. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., Sept. 13, 1929, 
vol. 44, pp. 2204-2207. 

Figures are given for the frequency 
of disabilities lasting eight consecutive 
days or longer in the first quarter of 
1929, as compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1928, among the male employees 
of thirteen industrial establishments 
which reported their cases to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The first quarter of 1929 showed an 
increase of 38 per cent. in the incidence 
rate of disabilities lasting more than 
one week, as compared with the same 
period in 1928. For the respiratory 
disease group an 86 per cent. increase 
in frequency is indicated; for all 
forms of pneumonia an increase of 28 
per cent. Deaths in the industrial 
population of the United States and 
Canada followed the increased fre- 
quency of sickness. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company reported an 
increase of 18 per cent. in the industrial 


death rate in the first quarter as com- 
pared with the same part of 1928. 
The mortality rate appears to have 
been higher than during the first 
three months of any year since 1920. 
The combined influenza-pneumonia 
death rate showed an increase of 88 
per cent. over the rate in the first 
quarter of 1928. Disabilities which 
lasted more than one week on account 
of influenza and pneumonia in this 
sample of the industrial population 
increased 147 per cent. 

Sickness from nonrespiratory dis- 
eases as a whole occurred at much the 
same frequency in the two periods. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 
W. Weisbach. Abstr. as follows from 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1928, 
N.S. vol. 5, pp. 308-312, in Bull. Hyg., 
Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 6380. 

This is a plea for the keeping of more 
reliable statistics of the incidence of 
industrial diseases by bringing them 
into relation with the number of per- 
sons employed in the particular proc- 
esses and with the output. Seeing 
that lead poisoning is the dominant 
form of industrial poisoning, the author 
takes most of his instances of the un- 
reliability of published statistics from 
this source, and especially from those 
relating to the painting industry. He 
points out very truly that the more 
carefully the different processes are 
separated the one from the other and 
the incidence determined in each, the 
easier it becomes to discover the danger 


point and so to suggest a remedy. 


J.1. H. 
Jan., 1930 
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INDUSTRIAL Hy- 
GIENE BY ‘LUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE UnirepD States. B.S. Coleman. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Feb., 1929, 
vol. 19, pp. 157-165. 

Lhe author summarizes in a general 
way the extent to which industrial 
hygiene activities are being included 
in the programs of tuberculosis asso- 


[IoXTENSION OF 


clations. ‘Considering the interest 


and work undertaken during the past 
few years it is reasonable to assume 
that definite progress, although slow, 
is being made in the extension of indus- 
trial hygiene by tuberculosis associa- 
tions in the United States.” 

Many of the tuberculosis organiza- 
tions studied in the survey are making 
an attempt to interest industrial execu- 
tives in the advantages that may be 
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derived from industrial medical serv- 
ice in the plant, and up to the present 
time there have been many instances 
of success as a result of these endeavors. 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES: DEFINI- 
TION, CAUSE, PREVALENCE, AND PRE- 
VENTION. FE. R. Hayhurst. U. S. 


Month. Labor Rev., July, 1929, vol. 29, 
pp. 29-51. 

This concise statement of the status 
of industrial hygiene, occupational 
diseases, and compensation in various 
states and territories of the United 
States and in the Canadian provinces 
is impossible to abstraect.—P. D. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


HEMOCHROMATOSIS IN A METAL 
WorKER. CASE REPORT WITH A 


Brier REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE. 
F. C. Wood and T. Fitz-Hugh, Jr. 
Arch. Int. Med., Dec., 1929, vol. 44, 
pp. 882-892, 

A typical ease of advanced hemo- 
chromatosis occurring in a_ metal 
reported with detailed 
clinical, laboratory, and autopsy ob- 
servations. The literature is briefly 


worker is 


reviewed, and the possible etiologic 
role of chronic copper poisoning is 
discussed. We feel that chronic copper 
poisoning has not yet been proved to 
be the cause of this disease.—Author’s 
Summary. 


OcCUPATIONAL INJURIES OF URo- 
POIETIC APPARATUS. J. Doézsa. Mon- 
atschr. ungar. Med., 1928, vol. 2, p. 
300. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


INFLAMMABILITY OF Mrxep GASES. 
G. W. Jones. Abstr. as follows from 
U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 450, 
1929, pp. 88, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 
10, 1929, vol. 28, p. 4344: 

Results are given of experiments on 
mixtures of hydrogen, methane, and 
‘arbon monoxide with hydrogen and 
earbon dioxide in varying proportions. 
Data were obtained on the extinctive 
action of nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
on each of the three others from which 
curves were drawn and tables com- 
piled whereby the inflammable limits 
of mixtures of each of the combustible 
with the inert gases can be obtained. 


By use of these data and the applica- 
tion of Le Chatelier’s law it is possible 
to calculate the limits of inflam- 
mability in any mixture of these gases. 
From the data one may also ascertain 
the oxygen content below which the 
atmosphere must be maintained to 
render it noninflammable. This is of 
special importanee in safety work.— 


Ps a 


INFLAMMABILITY OF MIXTURES OF 
ErHyL ALCOHOL, BENZENE, FT uR- 
FURAL, AND ACETONE. G. W. Jones 


and J. R. Klick. Indust. and Engin. 
Chem., 1929, vol. 21, pp. 791-798. 
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The following lower inflammable 
limits were determined for solvents 
mixed with air at 125°: ethyl alcohol 
(boiling point 76 to 80°, density 0.817, 
5 per cent. water) 3.85 per cent.; 
benzene (boiling point 78 to 82°, 
density 0.882) 1.53 per cent.; furfural 
(boiling point 161°, density 1.159) 
2.1 per cent.; acetone (C. P., boiling 
point 55 to 57°) 2.92 per cent.; 
acetone (commercial) 3.18 per cent. 
Mixtures of ethyl alcohol with ben- 
zene, furfural, and acetone were 
determined; in all cases agreement 
within 0.24 per cent. was obtained 
with values calculated from Le 
Chatelier’s law. 


SPRAY-PAINTING PRACTICES AND 
Hazarps. U.S. Month. Labor Rev., 
May, 1929, vol. 28, pp. 915-944. 

There is little of hygienic impor- 
tance in this report not already cov- 
ered in previous studies.! It contains, 
however, an interesting discussion of 
the economic aspect of spray painting 
and lacquering.—P. D. 


ACUTE YELLOW ATROPHY OF LIVER 
CAUSED BY ACETYLENE TETRACHLO- 
RIDE. W. Schibler. Abstr. as follows 
from Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., Oct. 
26, 1929, vol. 59, p. 1079, in . Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 4, 1930, vol. 
94, p. 66. 

Schibler reports eases of occupa- 
tional intoxication that occurred in a 
shoe factory. ‘The glue that was used 
contained acetylene tetrachloride. Al- 
though three cases had a fatal outcome, 


‘Spray Paintingin Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania Dept. Labor and Industry, Special 
Bull. No. 16, 1926; and Final Report of the 
Committee on Spray Coating. Nat. Safety 
Council, Sept., 1927. See also Tits Jour., 
1928, vol. 10, p. 163. 
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several other workers in the same 
factory developed jaundice and other 
disturbances, but most of them recov- 
ered. The author gives a detailed 
description of two of the cases in which 
death occurred as the result of acute 
yellow atrophy of the liver. The 
patients were young women, aged 16 
and 17, respectively. Twostages were 
observed in the course of the disease. 
The prodromal stage lasted, in the 
first case, about six weeks; in the 
second instance, only one week. It 
was characterized by disturbances in 
the general condition, in the gastrie 
and intestinal functions, with vomit- 


ing, fever, and beginning icterus. 
During the second stage nervous 


symptoms became manifest, such as 
motor restlessness, screaming, 
lirium, and slight convulsive move- 
ments of the arms. A. slightly 
soporose condition gradually  de- 
veloped into a deepcoma. The author 
noted in both eases a peculiar oral 
fetor. A severe icterus 
during the prodromal stage. A hemor- 
rhagic diathesis in the form of epistaxis 
and bleeding from the mucous mem- 
brane of the lips was also noted. 
Babinski’s reflex was present. ‘The 
heart action was accelerated but the 
breathing was slow. The character- 
istic changes in the liver were proved 
by the diminution of the hepatie 
dulness and by the tympanic sound 
in the epigastric region. 
investigations showed that the urine 


} 
ac- 


developed 


Laboratory 


contained albumin, coarse granular 
cylinders, and bile pigments. ‘The 


blood was thick and showed a brown- 
ish yellow discoloration. The hemo- 
the 


erythrocytes and leukocytes were in- 


globin content and number of 


creased. The lymphocytes and neu- 
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trophils showed a high degree of 
vacuolation. The sedimentation rate 
was greatly retarded.—k. R. D. 


TOXICOLOGICAL STUDIES OF ACUTE 
Antuinr Porsoninc. J. ExXprerRtMen- 
TAL STUDIES OF ACUTE ANILINE 
Potsontna. <A. G. Young, C. W. 
Muehlberger, and W. J. Meek. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Kaper. Therap., 1926, vol. 27, p. 101, 
in Physiol. Abstr., Jan., 1980, vol. 
(1, p. 92. 

Aniline causes a fall in the arterial 
pressure in dogs followed by a cessa- 
tion of respiration. The fall in blood 
pressure is due to a stimulation of the 
vagal mechanism and to a _ direct 
action of the musculature of the heart; 
there is also some evidence of periph- 
eral vasodilatation. E[lectroeardio- 
graph tracings show that it depresses 
the sino-auricular node and the con- 


DUST ITAZARDS 


AsBrestos Dust AND THE CURIOUS 
Bopirs FOUND IN PULMONARY ASBEs- 
TOSIS. W. EK. Cooke. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Sept. 28, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 
578-580. 

A useful account is given of asbestos 
and its dust, chrysotile being chosen as 
the variety. It belongs to the pyrox- 
ene or hornblende group of minerals 
and its earthy silicates are in the forn 
of fibers. The fibers consist of color- 
less refraectile strands in which are 
mingled black, brown, golden, and 
blue particles; asbestos dust is similar, 
but contains more iron in the particles 
than does chrysotile. The black par- 
ticles are biotite and magnetite. 


ducting tissues of the heart; all de- 
grees of heart block may be produced. 
Methemoglobin is not produced in 
the blood of animals poisoned with 
aniline, although the blood is brown 
in ecolor.—C. Kk. D. 


‘Lf OXICOLOGICAL STUDIES OF ANILINE 
AND ANILINE CompounDs. II]. HAE- 
MATOLOGICAL STUDIES OF ANILINE 
Porsontnc. A. G. Young. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Exper. Therap., 1926, vol. 27, p. 125, 
in Physiol. Abstr., Jan., 1930, vol. 14, 
pp. 92-598. 

Acute aniline poisoning is accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of 


_red cells in the blood; chronic poisoning 


by a diminution. ‘The brown color of 
the blood is due to the presence of 
paraminophenol, and not of methemo- 
globin. ‘This pigment also appears in 
the urine.—C. Ix. D. 


AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Lungs containing asbestos dust show 
the colored particles, but practically 
no refractile spicules. Instead, as- 
bestos bodies are found from 20 to 100 
microns in length; they are curious in 
shape with clubbed ends or like elon- 
gated dumb-bells. These bodies are 
distinetive of pulmonary asbestosis 
and seem to consist of central nuclei 
of asbestos spicules upon which 
colloidal aggregates of blood proteins 
have been adsorbed. ‘The deposit can 
be dissolved by strong acids leaving 
the clear spicules behind. ‘There is no 
reason why any fine spicule of mineral 
should not have colloidal matter de- 


posited around it; but asbestos is 
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unique among minerals in being 
fibrous and the shape of its dust is also 
unique. Hence these curious bodies 
are only known to occur in cases of 
asbestosis. —E. L. C. 


CLINICAL ASPECTS OF PULMONARY 
Assestosis. A. C. Haddow. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Sept. 28, 1929, vol. 2 
pp. 580-581. 

An interesting description is given 
of the clinical course of asbestosis, 
based on four fatalities. The average 
time of exposure to asbestos dust was 
under twenty years, and the aver- 
age age at death 41. Symptoms 
develop slowly after five years’ ex- 
posure, with shortness of breath, dry 
cough, and then anorexia. Variable 
pleuritic pains occur, but no night 
sweats nor hemoptysis. Pulmonary 
fibrosis occurs with a peripheral and 
mainly basal distribution with com- 
pensatory emphysema in upper lobes. 
Tuberculosis is not a usual complica- 
tion; but the condition progresses with 
weakness and emaciation, and hope- 
less, sleepless exhaustion, until bron- 
chopneumonia brings death at last. 


Radiography aids diagnosis, as does 
also the finding of asbestos bodies in 
the sputum or by lung puncture. 


= BG. da ©. 


A Metnop oF EXAMINING THE 
Sputum For Assestosis Bopigs. MM, 
J. Stewart. Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 28, 
1929, vol. 2, p. 681. 

Half an ounce of sputum is dissolved 
in an equal amount of undiluted anti- 
formin and centrifuged; the deposit is 
washed and examined microscopically, 
after staining for the Prussian blue re- 
action if desired. Only one or two 
asbestos bodies are to be expected in 
a whole film.—E. L. C. 


THe Trecunic oF MrAasurING Coa 
Dust. C. Férderreuther. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Rauch Staub, 1922, vol. 19, 
pp. 1-12; Wasser u. Abwasser, vol. 26, 
p. 29, in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 10, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 4821. 

The methods of determining dust 
content, humidity, and infiammability 
of coal mine galleries are discussed.— 


r.) a 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


TRAUMATIC CEREBROSPINAL MEN- 
INGITIS. Hiigelmann. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Miinchen. med. Wchnschr., 
March 29, 1929, vol. 76, p. 541, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., June 8, 1929, 
92, p. 1988. 

A case of cerebrospinal meningitis is 
reported by Hiigelmann. A youth, 
aged 18, was injured on the left nostril. 
After the small wound had _ been 
dressed, the patient did not complain 
of pain, and he was able to resume his 


vol. 
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work as an agricultural laborer. For 
about a week nothing unusual was 
noted. Then he suddenly had con- 
vulsions and a profuse hemorrhage and 
collapsed. He was brought to the 
hospital unconscious. In connection 
with the previous injury of the nose, 
the possibility of a lesion of the brain 
was considered, and the case was diag- 
nosed meningitis. 
Death hours later. 
The postmortem examination verified 


cerebrospinal 


followed a few 
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the diagnosis. The case was remark- 
able, because the infection occurred a 
week after the trauma. The author 
reasons that the infection was probably 
not primary, since in that case the 
symptoms would have developed 
earlier. He assumed that the cerebro- 
spinal meningitis was due to an infec- 
tion from the nose. He concludes 
that in apparently harmless injuries, 
the possibility of serious complications 
should not be overlooked.—Kk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL FAacTORS IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF TuBERCULOSIS. 7’. Oliver. 
Brit. Med. Jour., Oct. 12, 1929, vol. 
2, p. 674. 

Occupation, although not directly 
causing, may favor the development 
of tuberculosis either by reducing the 
general resistance or by predisposing 


the pulmonary soil through inhaled 
dust or external trauma. Fatigue, ex- 
posure, and malnutrition acting on less 
robust adolescents account for a high 
mortality among tailors and others. 
More closely studied has been the 
influence exerted by inorganic dust, 
particularly by silica particles. Aboli- 
tion of this hazard from the grinding 
trade of Sheffield has synchronized 
with the greatest reduction in any city 
of the tuberculosis mortality, so that 
in 1927 this city actually stood lower 
than any other. Humidity for allay- 
ing dust is more dangerous than effec- 
tive, as has been shown in South 
Africa; the droplets aid infection, while 
the finest dust cannot be moistened 
but remains in the air to be inhaled. 
Recognition of the infectious nature 
of tuberculosis must ever aid in suppres- 
sion of the risk.—E. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


INDUSTRIAL DERMATOSES: THEIR 
CAUSATION, RECOGNITION, PREVEN- 
TION AND TREATMENT. SS. Overton. 
Abstr. as follows from Brit. Jour. 
Dermat., July, 1929, vol. 41, p. 255, in 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Jan., 1930, 
vol. 21, pp. 114-116. 

Overton, in discussing industrial 
dermatoses, comments on the fact that 
returns from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act for 1927 show that for 
factories more certificates of disable- 
ment were issued for conditions of the 
skin than for any other compensable 
condition. He stresses the fact that 
there has been an increasing number of 
claims on account of dermatitis con- 
tracted by the worker in the course of 
his employment. Industrial dermati- 
tis may be produced by a vast and 


ever-increasing array of irritants of 
animal, vegetable, or mineral origin. 
For the last three years, alkalies have 
held first place in the reports of the 
chief inspector of factories. Degreas- 
ing agents, such as turpentine and 
substitutes, paraffin, petrol and naph- 
tha, sugar, dyes, particularly sulphur 
and basic, and “‘accelerators”’ that were 
used to shorten time in vulcanizing 
rubber were found to be among the 
important causes of industrial dermati- 
tis. Engineers, bakers and flour con- 
fectionery workers, platers, dyers and 
calico printers, in the order named, 
constituted the groups in which the 
heaviest toll was levied. Asa result of 
practical experience, the author has 
found the following suggestions to be 
of value in the prevention of industrial 
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dermatoses: (1) the use of emollients 
before and after work; (2) complete 
removal of the irritants encountered 
at work, by harmless methods, several 
times per shift; (3) inspection of hands 
and arms by experienced observers to 
enforce (a) early treatment of minor 
injuries, cuts, and burns, (6) scrupulous 
cleanliness of hands, arms, and over- 
alls, (c) removal from irritants and 
prompt treatment in early cases. 

The importance of recognizing that 
a dermatosis is of industrial origin is 
discussed by Overton, and the fact 
that certain irritants produce localized 
lesions, besides causing a dermatitis, 
such as chrome and alkalies, is men- 
tioned. Thesite of the dermatitis and 
knowledge of the irritants encountered 
in apparently innocuous occupations 
are among the subjects also briefly 
discussed. 


DERMATOSES: THEIR 
RECOGNITION, PREVEN- 
TION AND TREATMENT. W. Dyson. 
Abstr. as follows from Brit. Jour. 
Dermat., July, 1929, vol. 41, p. 264, in 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Jan., 1930, 
vol. 21, p. 115. 

Dyson discusses those cases which 
are indistinguishable from cases of 
dermatitis commonly described as 
eczema. Such cases are commonly 
seen in bleachers, dye workers, chem- 
ical workers, plasterers, rubber work- 
ers, French polishers, and hairdressers. 
He recognizes no difference between 
an eczematous occupational dermatitis 
and eczema. Any condition which 
predisposes to eczema will also predis- 
pose to occupational dermatitis. Hy- 
perhidrosis is a common factor in its 


INDUSTRIAL 
CAUSATION, 


production and xerodermatous and 
ichthyotic subjects are more sus- 
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ceptible than others. Idiosyncrasy is 
mentioned; and the author discusses 
the subject of sensitization and states 
that prolonged or repeated attacks 
of dermatitis may produce a general 
sensitization which has many of the 
characters of an ‘‘anaphylactic state.” 
Seborrhea and secondary pyogenic in- 
fection, in his experience, favor the 
development of a general sensitiza- 
tion, although it may develop without 
the presence of any of these factors. 

Reference is made to McGlasson’s 
work on blood sugar content in der- 
matitis. Dyson examined fifty pa- 
tients with all types of eczema and 
eczematous occupational dermatitis 
with this point in mind, and found that 
when pruritus was intense and there 
was no discharge, the average blood 
sugar content was high, but when the 
inflamed surface was discharging, the 
average blood sugar content was less. 
It was suggested that these results 
might be due to the liberation of 
histamine from the epithelium, which 
causes a liberation of glycogen from 
the liver by stimulating the secretion 
of epinephrine, and experiments are 
cited in which injections of histamine 
were given to raise the blood sugar 
content, with negative results. I¢x- 
periments were also conducted by 
giving small repeated doses of the toxin 
producing the anaphylactic state, if 
sensitization is such a state, to deter- 
mine whether an antianaphylactic 
state could be established and the pa- 
tient could be gradually desensitized. 
One c.c. of either blood serum or whole 
blood was injected at weekly intervals 
in seventeen cases. In ten of the 
cases, the patients made steady prog- 
ress toward recovery; in most cases, 
the itching ceased after one or two 
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injections. Only one of these patients 
has had a relapse todate. In one case 
the condition had cleared up after the 
patient had received eleven injections. 
A relapse within seven weeks followed, 


however, and the patient showed no 
improvement on subsequent injections. 
Four other patients showed no re- 
sponse to treatment, and in two cases 
the injections were discontinued. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS OF OLDER WORKERS: 
RELATION OF AGE TO EXTENT OF 
DisaBiLity. A. Ff. Stevens, Jr. Per- 
sonnel Jour., Aug., 1929, vol. 8, pp. 
158-145. 

“Relationship of age of injured 
workman to the extent or duration of 
disability is tested for correlation. In 
general, the relationship is definite and 
positive for all injuries except for the 
one class ‘Burns and Sealds.’ This is 
a development quite unlooked for and 
presents a problem outside the scope 
of this treatment. 

‘““A special dispersion study is made 
of 1711 cases of ‘Cuts, Punctures, and 
Lacerations.’ In order to give each 
age-group proper weight, each variable 
is reduced to a relative of its group 
total. Curves are plotted which show 
that the mature workman is disabled 
for a longer period than the younger 
man and that frequency increases with 
age.” 


ACCIDENT PRONENESS: RESULTS OF 
A Stupy or ACCIDENT PRONENESS 
AMONG EMPLOYEES OF THE CLEVELAND 


Ratbway Company. Elec. Traction, 
May, 1929, vol. 25, pp. 229-281. 


ELECTRICAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
L. C. Ilsley. Abstr. as follows from 
U. S. Bur. Mines, Information Cire. 
No. 6100, Feb., 1928, pp. 8, in Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, July, 1929, vol. 
19, p. 826. 

This circular discusses the preven- 
tion of electric shock; the safeguarding 
of machinery and apparatus, both upon 
the surface and underground; the pre- 
vention of gas ignition and _ explo- 
sions; the suggestions for improve- 
ment; and mine fire prevention. 


STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY REG- 
uLATIoNS. U.S. Month. Labor Rev., 
March, 1929, vol. 28, pp. 521-583. 

Lists are given which include: (1) 
codes approved by the American 
Standards Association as of Jan. 1, 
1928; (2) codes in process of develop- 
ment; and (3) subjects which are not 
included in (1) and (2) but on which 
certain states have safety rules or regu- 
lations. This information is classified 
by subject and by state. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


ANALYSIS OF FRACTURES AT LYNCH, 
KENTUCKY, MINES DURING PAST FIVE 
Years. M.H. Todd. Kentucky Med. 


Jour., Jan., 1929, vol. 27, p. 18. 


CrusH-BurRNsS OF HAND. 
lure. Jour. College of 
Australasia, Nov., 1928, 
233, 


F. Mac- 
Surgeons of 
vol. 1, p. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


HuMAN SKIN TEMPERATURE AS 
AFFECTED BY MuscuLar ACTIVITY, 
EXPOSURE TO COLD, AND WIND MOvVE- 
F. G. Benedict and H. S. Par- 
menter. Am. Jour. Physiol., Jan, 
1929, vol. 87, pp. 633-658. 

Exposure to cold, even when the 
exposure was accompanied by stren- 
uous exercise, resulted in a general 
lowering of surface temperature, par- 
ticularly the temperature of the ex- 
tremities. The peripheral temperature 
was likewise lowered during short 
periods of indoor exercise, such as 
walking on a treadmill or stair climb- 
ing, despite the fact that the me- 
tabolism had increased 500 or 600 
per cent. 

These alterations in the surface tem- 
perature are tentatively attributed to 
vasomotor adjustments which de- 
crease the flow of blood to the surface 
by constricting the peripheral vessels 
in order to divert the blood to the 
active muscies.—C. P. Y. 


M 1D N :% ° 


THE AcTION OF Gas MIXTURES 
CONTAINING CARBON DIOXIDE ON 
THE RESPIRATION. A. Viethen and 


F’. Griineberg. Abstr. as follows from 
Klin. Wehnschr., 1929, vol. 8, p. 887, in 
Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 1929, vol. 23, 
Dp. 4247. 

Air or oxygen that contains 1 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide has no effect 
upon respiration in children past 6 
years of age. In younger children the 
respiratory volume may be increased 
A mixture con- 
or 3 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide is effective at all ages. Lung 
volume is increased 50 to 100 per cent. 


o3 to 50 per cent. 
taining 2 
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The respiratory rate is not increased. 
A mixture containing 4 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide increases the respira- 
tory volume 100 to 150 per cent. The 
respiratory rate is also increased. 


THe MeEtasouism oF Muscie. II. 
THe RESPIRATORY QUOTIENT OF Ex- 
ERCISING Muscute. H. EL. Himwich 
and M.I. Rose. Abstr. as follows from 
Am. Jour. Physiol., 1929, vol. 88, pp. 
663-679, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 4252. 

Respiratory quotients for (1) non- 
isolated muscles, (2) isolated muscles, 
and (3) for the animal as a whole were 
determined on dogs. ‘The respiratory 
quotient obtained from the blood of 
exercising muscle usually agrees with 
that obtained for the resting animal 
asa whole. ‘There is thus no evidence 
pointing to exclusive carbohydrate 
utilization during exercise; rather the 
working muscles seem to oxidize food- 
stuffs in the same proportion as the 
whole organism during rest. 


THe Errect oF MuscuLtar EXErR- 
CISE ON THE OXYGEN CAPACITY OF THE 
Bioop 1N Man. T.R. Harrison, C.S. 
Robinson, and G. Syllaba. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Physiol., 1929, vol. 
67, pp. 62-65, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 4249. 

Blood from the hand veins after im- 
mersion in water at 45° was the same 
in oxygen content as arterial blood 
while the subject breathed air. It had 
a slightly lower oxygen content than 
arterial blood when the inspired gas 
contained 10 to 15 per cent. oxygen. 
Oxygen capacity of the blood was in- 
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creased during exercise. The oxygen 
saturation of the arterial blood some- 
times increased and sometimes de- 
creased during exercise, but more often 
it increased. 


CHANGES ACCOMPANYING WORK 
AND FaTIGuE OF Muscie. L. Wacker. 
Abstr. as follows from Klin. Wchnschr., 
1929, vol. 8, p. 244, in Arch. Path., 
Aug., 1929, vol. 8, pp. 322-323. 

The content of calcium and mag- 
nesium is increased considerably in 
the blood of rabbits fatigued by an 
alternating electric current during 
urethane narcosis. ‘The increase of 
the calcium in the serum averages 50 
per cent., and of the magnesium about 
140 per cent., that of the resting values 
in urethane narcosis. ‘The increase in 
magnesium is relatively greater than 


Ca 
that in caleium. The quotient ~~ 
Mg 

liminished fre — 4.16 in tl 
diminished from 993 — * in the 
. 18.03 . 
nonfatigued animal to —> = 2.57 


7.01 
in the fatigued animal. The increase 
of calcium and magnesium in the blood 
with fatigue disappears after several 
hours of rest. The high calcium and 
magnesium content of the blood in 
fatigued animals is derived probably 
from the muscle, the bases being liber- 
ated from the earthy phosphates dis- 
solved by the muscle acidity and then 
transferred to the blood. With mag- 
nesium narcosis the magnesium con- 


tent of the serum exceeds the calcium 

Ca 940. 
and the Me quotient 1941 diminishes 
to 0.48. 


Part of the calcium is re- 
placed by magnesium. In the normal 
rabbit serum the calcium is 11.84 mg. 
per 100 ¢.c.; in the narcosed animal 


9.40 mg. per 100 c.c.—Author’s Sum- 
mary. 


CARRYING OF LoapDs. O.A. Riwosch. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Nov., 1928, N.S. vol. 5, 
pp. 838-3847, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 975. 

This paper works out mathemati- 
cally the best conditions for carrying 
of loads and deals with various factors 
which have to be considered: e.g., 
static and dynamic work, fatigue, de- 
termination of efficiency on a level 
stretch of road, the consumption of 
energy in carrying, laying down, and 
returning for a fresh load, the in- 
fluence of speed of movement, the 
determination of efficiency when an 
ascent has to be made, whether on a 
track or up steps, ete. 

Curves are used to illustrate the 
conclusions.—T. M. L. 


INDUSTRIAL FatTicur. LE. L. Fisk. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health., Dec., 1928, 
vol. 18, pp. 1465-1469. 

Dr. Fisk considers that too little 
attention has been paid to the in- 
trinsic factors contributing to fatigue 
and he makes a plea for a balanced 
study of the whole fatigue question in 
which each line of research shall be 
properly weighted. He advances his 
views ‘‘in the hope that in all research 
centers in industrial hygiene where in- 
dustrial fatigue is given considerable 
thought, there may be a readjustment 
of the mental attitude toward this 
problem and an approach from a 
wholly different angle than has hereto- 
fore been customary in fatigue studies 
or in efforts toward the mitigation of 
fatigue.”’ ‘Error and misunderstand- 
ing on this question will be avoided if 
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the effects of work and environment 
are measured upon workers graded 
according to their physical equip- 
ment. Then there will be presented a 
true picture of the man at work.” 


On SUPPLANTING THE INDUSTRIAL 
FaticguE Concept. R. M. Page. 
Abstr. from Jour. Business, April, 
1929, vol. 2, pp. 187-150, and Soc. 
Indust. Eng. Bull., July, 1929, vol. 
11, pp. 3-9, in Personnel Jour., Dec., 
1929, vol. 8, pp. 289-290. 

In industrial usage, fatigue is often 
held to be simply that effect of doing 
work which results in a lowered ca- 
pacity for the continuation of such 
work. All physiologic definitions de- 
scribe certain changes which occur as 
a result of muscular work, but it is 


arbitrary to declare that they con- 
stitute what we have come to know 
under the name of fatigue. Human 
fatigue cannot be handled quanti- 
tatively. No fatigue tests so far pro- 
posed have been found to give con- 
sistent results under all circumstances. 

By replacing the fatigue concept 
with that of energy cost, the author 
presents a fresh point of view illus- 
trating by graphs the many possible 
applications of his theory. 

A bibliography is included. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF 
Fatigue. W.A.Sawyer. Soc. Indust. 
Eng. Bull., March, 1929, vol. 11, pp. 
11-16, 24. 

Working conditions; lighting; air; 
posture; noise; supervision. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


KLectric SHock. H. EF. MacMahon. 
Abstr. as follows from Am. Jour. Path., 
July, 1929, vol. 5, p. 333, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 7, 1929, vol. 98, 
p. 798. 

The literature dealing with the 
pathologic changes in the nervous sys- 
tem of electrocuted animals is re- 
viewed by MacMahon, and it is shown 
that the lesions are confined almost 
entirely to the nervous system and 
skeletal muscle.—K. R. D. 


TRANSITORY DILATATION OF HEART 
AND AORTA, AND VESTIBULAR DIs- 
TURBANCES CAUSED BY POWERFUL 
ELectric Current. O. J. Lasius. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., 
July 19, 1929, vol. 25, p. 1133, in 
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Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 12, 1929, 
vol. 93, p. 1182. 

Lasius reports the case of a man, 
aged 29, who, after coming in contact 
with a powerful electric current, was 
unconscious for a time. When he 
arrived at the hospital, about one 
hour after the accident, he appeared 
weak and sleepy. He had chills and 
tremors and complained of severe pains 
in the left side, especially in the heart 
and in the head. The motility of the 
left arm and foot was also reduced. 
Marks on the left thumb and on the 
bottom of the feet indicated that the 
current had entered the body through 
the left thumb and had passed out 
through the feet. Auscultation did 
not reveal abnormalities in the in- 
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ternal organs, but because the patient 
always complained of pains in the 
heart, roentgenoscopy was performed. 
It revealed a dilatation of the heart 
and of the aorta. The author assumes 
that, when the current passed through 
the heart, it caused changes in the 
myocardium, which in turn led to the 


dilatation. The patient's condition 
improved gradually. Roentgenos- 


copy, two weeks later, showed that 
the enlargement of the heart and of 
the aorta had deereased considerably. 
In order to relieve the headaches, a 
lumbar puncture was performed. After 
that the pressure and the pain in the 
head were somewhat reduced. 
revealed 
inner 


[ix- 
of the ears dis- 
the left 


pecially in the vestibule. 


amination 
turbaneces in ar, 
They were 
after the 
accident, when all other symptoms 


es- 


still noticeable six weeks 


After re- 
viewing the literature and on the basis 


had already disappeared. 


of his own observations, the author 
concludes that electric traumas gen- 
erally become manifest in functional 
instances 


disturbances. [mn most 


normal conditions are restored in a 
comparatively short time. However, in 
some instances late death may result 
from an electric trauma. The case 
reported by the author illustrates the 
great significance of roentgen ex- 
amination in these cases.—K. R. D. 


RETINAL EpEMA CAUSED BY ELEC- 
Tric Suock. H. Jourdan. Abstr. as 
follows from Ann. docul., Sept., 1929, 
vol. 166, pp. 725-727, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Jan., 1930, vol. 18, pp. 81-82. 

A lineman seized a live wire in one 
hand. He felt a tremendous shock 
but was not rendered unconscious nor 
was he burned. He noticed imme- 
diately that he was blind in one eye. 
The following day sight began to 
return. There was a scotoma in the 


upper half of the central field and a 
cap-like paracentral scotoma above 


this. Red vision appeared normal but 
blue was mistaken for green and green 
for yellow. The condition improved 
and there was a return to normal in 
three months. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


THe [KsSTIMATION OF THE HEAT RE- 
TAINING PROPERTIES OF CLOTHING 
Materiauts. f°, P. Leusden. Abstr. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1929, 
vol. 109, pp. 616-618, in Bull. Hyq., 
Nov., 1929, vol. 4, p. 954. 

lixperiments which have been made 
with Hill’s kata-thermometer and the 
Davos frigorimeter have shown that 
when the instruments are covered with 
thin material there is a more rapid 
giving off of heat than when the instru- 
ments are left Thus in 
an experiment with an uncovered dry 


uncovered. 


kata-thermometer the fall from 38° 
to 35° took 117 seconds, but when 
covered with thin tricot it took only 
109 seconds. [Experiments were made 
to show the effect of the hygroscopic 
property of a material. A not 
specially dried material was used and 
the same fall of temperature took 126 
seconds. ‘The material was then dried 
with hot air and the fall took 145 
seconds, and after further drying 154 
seconds. ‘Therefore the drier the ma- 
terial the greater heat retaining prop- 
erties it has. It is also found that 
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woven threads are much better con- 
ductors of heat than of air.—A. J. C. 


EXxXposuRE TO HIGH 
EFFrecT ON LYMPH- 


REPEATED 
TEMPERATURE. 


oip TISSUE AND ON LEUKOCYTE 
Count. O. R. Caillet and J. P. 
Simonds. Arch. Path., Oct., 1929, 


vol. S, Ppp. 622-627. 

tepeatedly heating mice at 60°C. 
for five minutes at intervals of ten 
days results in (a) a temporary 
lymphopenia, followed by (6) an in- 
creasing lymphocytosis up to about 


the fortieth day or the third or fourth 
heating. After this time each suc- 
cessive heating becomes less and less 
effective until, after about 200 days or 
twelve or thirteen heatings, the total 
leukocyte count and the percentage of 
lymphocytes return to or below normal 
and show little or no effect from further 
heating. 

The diminishing effect of successive 
heatings on the leukocyte count after 
about the fortieth day is accompanied 
by an increasing fibrosis of the spleen 
and lymph glands. 
mary. 


Author’s Sum- 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THe Errects oF LAasBor LEGISLA- 
TION ON THE HEiMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF WomEN. U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 64, 
1928, pp. 495; (Summary) Women’s 
Bur., Bull. No. 68, pp. 22. 

The findings in this investigation 
show that fundamental differences 
exist in the opportunities and extent 
of employment for women and in the 
legislation regulating their employ- 
ment, and that consequently impor- 
tant differences are apparent in the 
effects of the legislation. 

There are two distinct types of 
legislation applying to women’s em- 
ployment—laws that regulate and laws 
that prohibit. It is difficult to measure 
what the prohibitory laws may have 
done to women’s opportunities in the 
states where they are in effect. From 
the fact that women are successfully 
employed elsewhere in many of the 
prohibited occupations, it appears that 
the prohibition must be something 
of a restriction where it exists. 


In general, the regulatory hour laws 
as applied to women engaged in the 
manufacturing processes of industry 
do not handicap the women but serve 
to regulate employment and to estab- 
lish the accepted standards of modern 
eficient industrial management. 
When applied to specific occupations, 
not entirely akin to the industrial 
work for which the laws were drawn, 
this regulatory legislation in a few 
instances has 
vomen. 

Laws prohibiting night work for 
women in industry are chiefly a reflec- 
tion of the usual attitude of employers 
regarding such practice, but occasion- 
ally they result in a 
women’s employment. 


been a handicap to 


limitation of 
When applied 
indiscriminately tospecial occupations 
that are professional or semiprofes- 
sional in type, night work prohibition 
or regulation has resulted in restric- 
tions of women’s employment. 

In almost every kind of employment 
the real forces that influence women’s 
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opportunity are far removed from 
legislative restriction of their hours or 
conditions of work. 


THe HEALTH OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
IN ReLaTION TO INDUSTRY. Mrs. 
R.H. B. Adamson. Abstr. from Jour. 
State Med., Feb., 1929, vol. 37, pp. 
107-113, in Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
July, 1929, vol. 19, p. 823. 

Our intelligent girls from the indus- 
trial classes when they leave school 
usually become highly skilled workers, 
and when they marry they are far 
better off because they may continue 
at such work when, owing to indus- 
trial depressions, the husband is out 
of work. ‘Their physical fitness should 
be vouched for after medical examina- 
tion. Among practical tests, acuity 
of vision is specially important. Like- 
wise, mental defects, middle ear dis- 
ease, dysmenorrhea, and defects fol- 
lowing childbirth are prominent and 
lamentable, the more so because so 
many may be corrected. The mother 
of a family who has not been damaged 
in childbirth is perfectly fit for hard 
physical work. During the War, the 
author recalls three cases of direct 
inguinal hernia, as the result of work 
on lathes; no woman developed an 
indirect inguinal or femoral hernia; 
no woman with an intact pelvic floor 
developed any uterine displacement; 
and no woman developed cardiac in- 
competency where the heart was sound 
onengagement. Work in no way con- 
duced to sterility, but even appeared 
to render some more fertile. 

The author’s practice has failed to 
find defects in women attributable to 
hard work, during the War or after- 
ward. ‘The principal point is physical 


fitness of women for work, and not 
that women should not work. ‘‘There 
is no inherent incapacity for hard 
work in women as a sex, and public 
opinion and legislation’? should be 
changed in this respect. 


WomMEN WORKERS IN FuiintT, MIcu. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. 
No. 67, 1929, pp. 79. 

By far the largest group of women 
who were at work was found in the 
automobile industry. Conditions of 
work varied considerably not only in 
the actual work performed but in the 
earnings and hours. The median of 
the week’s earnings of all wage earning 
women included in the survey was 
$16.50. The median of the week’s 
earnings in the automobile industry 
was the highest of all, and this indus- 
try also had the largest proportion of 
women with weekly hours of 50 and 
under. The lowest median was in the 
5 and 10 cent stores, and for all work- 
ers employed in such stores weekly 
hours were over 52. The most usual 
week in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was 50 hours; in stores, between 
50 and 54 hours; and in laundries, 
between 48 and 50 hours. The 
women in restaurants had by far the 
longest week, a fifth of such workers 
reporting a schedule of over 58 hours. 
The most usual workday was one of 
83 or 9 hours. A shorter day was 
worked on Saturday in almost all the 
factories and laundries, but this was 
not true of stores, where hours were 
in many cases as long as on other days 
and for more than half the women they 
were longer. 

Investigation of working conditions 
showed that more attention had been 
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given to lighting than to ventila- 
tion. In laundries and restaurants, 
although general ventilation had 
been taken care of, the importance of 
good hoods, with exhausts, over ma- 
chines and stoves where steam is 
generated was little realized. Seating 
facilities were inadequate for women 
in laundries and in some automobile 
plants for workers on _ standing 
jobs. 

In thirty-one of the thirty-four es- 
tablishments with bubblers, these were 
of the insanitary type; in twenty-one 
plants there were common drinking 
cups. The common towel was found 
in fifty-six establishments, and there 
were no towels in twenty-four. Toilet 
facilities were inadequate in thirteen 
establishments. 


SomE UNSOLVED CuHILD LABOR 
ProBLeMS. FE. M. Johnson. Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, Aug., 1929, vol. 
19, pp. 8938-897. 

There are practically no regulations 
for children employed in industrialized 
forms of agriculture; the health of 
children entering or already in indus- 
try is insufficiently safeguarded; and 
children are still being permitted to 
work “in connection with’? some very 
dangerous machines. A few states are 
trying to reduce industrial accidents 
to children by requiring extra com- 
pensation in the case of those injured 
when illegally employed; the majority, 
however, have nosuch provision. The 
Massachusetts laws regarding each of 


these unsolved problems are dis- 
cussed.—M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


EFFECT OF ATMOSPHERIC POLLU- 
TION UPON INCIDENCE OF SOLAR 
Uurra-VIOLET Licut. J. H. Shrader, 
M. H. Coblentz, and F. A. Korff. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, July, 1929, 
vol. 19, pp. 717-724. 

Solar ultraviolet light in Baltimore 
was measured by the lithopone method 
and checked by three other photo- 
chemical methods. ‘‘Dust-cups and 
konimeter measurements of atmos- 
pheric pollution indicated that this was 
heaviest in the center of the city and 
fell off to approximately one-sixth as 
much in the country. Contrariwise, 
the amount of ultraviolet light in the 
country was 50 per cent greater than 
in the city. In parallel with this, it 
was found that the amount of settled 


Vol. 12 
No. 2 


dust on top of a tall city building was 
materially less than at street level, 
while the incidence of solar ultra- 
violet light on the building was greater 
than at street level. Measurements 
made on ‘clear’ days showed somewhat 
greater incidence of ultra-violet light 
than on cloudy days. ‘The passage of 
ultra-violet light through confined air 
artificially polluted with fuller’s earth, 
street sweepings, and lamp _ black, 
respectively, shows that they are 
increasingly effective in the order 
mentioned in occluding solar ultra- 
violet light. Skyshine yields about 
70 per cent of the amount of ultra- 
violet light received by directsunlight.”’ 

In concluding, the authors state: 
“The constituents of atmospheric pol- 
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lution in summer are greater in quan- 


tity and different from those in 
winter.”’ 
Dust determinations were carried 


out from March, 1926, to October, 
1928: the solar ultraviolet measure- 
ments for one year only are presented. 
This concise, well-written paper con- 
excellent and thoroughly 
pertinent bibliography.—P. D. 


tains an 


Tue INFLUENCE OF ILLUMINATION 
ON THE WorRKING EFFICIENCY OF 
Man. L. Schneider. Abstr. from Il- 


lumin. Eng., 1928, vol. 21, pp. 275-279, 
807-311, in Bull. Hyq., Oct., 1929, vol. 
4, p. S10, 

This paper stresses the difficulties in 
illumination research which are due 
to multiple variable factors—such as 
brightness, glare, shadow, the color of 
light, the rapid ascent of empirical 
standards of lighting, and the physi- 
ologie and psychologic effects of these 
indicates 
the inapplicability of former, simple, 


factors upon efficiency. It 


static, visual acuity tests to modern 
needs under complex dynamie condi- 
tions, and (under the imposing title 


of ‘Psyechotechnies’) proposes to 


study the practical application of 
illumination to man’s physiologic and 
psychologic needs. 

The paper concludes by several 
interesting illustrations of the practical 
influence of various illumination fac- 
tors upon efhciency in human work. 
—P.S. L. 


THE LIGHTING OF FACTORIES FROM 
AN [ECONOMIC STANDPOINT. F. A. 
Abstr. from Zentralbl. f. Ge- 
werbehyg., Oct., 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 
291-299, in Bull. Hyg., Oct., 1929, vol. 
4, pp. 811-812. 

This well-illustrated article, al- 
though more technical, treats the sub- 
ject in much the same way as does the 
British Home Office Welfare Pamphlet 
(No. 7), on ‘Lighting in Factories and 
Workshops.’ It describes the effect 
on the worker and on the work of good 
and bad illumination, states the funda- 
mental requisites of good lighting as 
regards adequacy and suitability, and 
illustrates good local lighting, localized 
general lighting and general lighting, 
and  semi-indirect and __ indirect. 


~——]', M. L. 


Forster. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


TRENDS IN PERSONNEL HEALTH 
i, HH. Lang p Abstr. as fol- 


Management Assn., 


SERVICE. 
lows from Am. 
General Management Series, No. 85, 
1929, Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, July, 1929, vol. 19, p. S24. 


This bulletin discusses in Part I the 


10 
Pp. 4O, hl 


agencies interested in the promotion of 
organized health and sanitation ac- 
tivities, both prior to and since 1910. 


Part II takes up industrial groups, 
including the various 
industrial associations, many leading 
companies and corporations of the 
United States, as well as the efforts of 
organized labor and joint boards of 
sanitary control. 


activities of 


Among associations, 
societies, and institutions, the names 
and dates of organization are given 
for twenty-four. Under public agen- 
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cies are listed the principal medical 
schools, federal and state departments, 
bureaus, and agencies. Legislation 
has been concerned principally with 
reporting, prohibition, regulation, and 
compensation or insurance. 

The article ends with a brief sum- 
mary of the principal literature, and 
the statement that prior to 1880 the 
Index Catalogue of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library shows that there were 
but five books and seventy-five articles 
relating to industrial hygiene or occu- 
pational diseases, by American authors. 
During the period 1880 to 1900, 
American authors made but twenty- 
two contributions. From 1900, and 
more especially from 1908, such con- 
tributions increased to the extent that 
by June 30, 1921, 702 subjects had 
been indexed in the Library of the 
Surgeon General’s Office. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICE. A. 
Canadian ed. Assn. 
Jour., April, 1929, vol. 20, pp. 361-3864. 

Dr. Pennoyer outlines the system in 
practice in the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, the aims of which are: 

1. By preemployment examination 
to select a suitable personnel. 

2. To do all that is reasonably pos- 
sible to prevent illness and maintain 
health, and when sickness occurs, to 
make sure that proper treatment is 
provided, so that restoration may be 
as early and complete as possible. 

3. To use every means to avoid the 
occurrence of accidents and, when 
these do arise, to see that they are 
treated skilfully. 

4. ‘To make provision for the dis- 
abilities of old age, when this has been 
arrived at through long service, and to 


R. Pennoyer. 
y 
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do what is possible for the dependents 
when death comes. 

No medical treatment is undertaken, 
except the administration of inocula- 
tion and vaccination in the presence of 
epidemics, but all accidents are treated 
to a conclusion. Supervision of the 
buildings with a view to insuring 
hygienic standards is exercised; recre- 
ation is encouraged ; poster and bulletin 
service is maintained; supervision of 
home conditions through trained 
nurses is carried on; a sickness benefit 
plan is maintained at the company’s 
expense; and a constant campaign is 
carried out with a view to preventing 
accidents.—M. C. 8. 


MeEpDICAL AND PuBLIC HEALTH 
WorK IN A LArGeE Coan Company. 
D. J. Kindel. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
July, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 725-730. 

This paper reports the work of the 
medical department of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company, Inc., Fairmount, 
W. Va., which provides medical and 
nursing service for 10,000 employees 
and families. Its 
extend into four states—Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and 
Maryland—and there are six divisions, 


their operations 


Pennsylvania, 


the minimum distance between any 
two being approximately 60 miles, and 
the maximum distance 3800 or more 
miles. Since the locations of the 
employees and communities are so 
scattered, areas, or medical units, have 
been established, each in charge of a 
physician and a public health nurse. 

The personnel consists of eighteen 
full time physicians in charge of thir- 
teen medical units, a chief hospital 
surgeon, an assistant, a full 
laboratory physician, six dentists, a 


time 
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supervisor of public health nurses, 
eleven full time public health nurses, 
and eight hospital nurses. 

Kmployees receive all usual medical 
attention, including minor surgery. 
Hospital service is given by private or 
state institutions, except in one divi- 
sion where the Company operates its 
own fifty-bed hospital. Employees 
contribute on a monthly basis, and no 
charge is made for treatment, drugs, 
dressing, or other materials, but $20 
is allowed the physician in obstetrical 
cases, and small fees in venereal 
diseases. The average cost per family 
for medical attention, excluding hos- 
pitals, is approximately $36 a year, for 
which they actually pay $18.—M.C.S. 


THE VALUE OF THE AUDIOMETER IN 
INDUSTRIAL MepicingE. GG. E. 
Tremble. Canadian Med. Assn. Jour., 
Jan., 1930, vol. 22, pp. 71-75. 

The author describes the audiometer 
and discusses its use. On the basis of 
his experience, he comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. By this method hearing tests can be 
accurately determined by an office nurse ora 
trained otologist with a minimum of differ- 
ence but with equal diagnostic value. 


2. The charts visualize to the patient as 
well as to the physician the actual defects of 
hearing, and suggest at once the type of 
disease causing the deafness, whether of the 
conducting mechanism or of nerve origin. 


3. The recorded graphs are easily inter- 
preted and enable a tentative diagnosis to 
be made before an examination is com- 
pleted. 


4. The advantage of the audiometer over 
tuning forks is that the results are definite 
and concise and the audiograms obtained 
can be transmitted from one physician to 
another. 


5. Graphs taken from time to time 
demonstrate to the patient and physician 
improvement in hearing or the contrary, 
and this cannot be done to the same extent 
by means of tuning forks. 


6. The charts are analogous to fields of 
vision, and are of like value in picturing the 
hearing loss in percentage. 

7. Malingering can easily be detected. 


8. Finally, accurate hearing tests can be 
made speedily and filed away for permanent 
records which will prove of great value in 
medicolegal cases and industrial medicine. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


BorEepom IN Inpustry. 8S. Wyatt. 
Personnel Jour., Oct., 1929, vol. 8, pp. 
161-171. 

“This paper summarizes the results 
of experimental enquiries into the 
nature and causes of boredom and 
suggests remedies for it in the case of 
factory machine operators engaged in 
repetitive work. Not all 
workers are subject to boredom but 
after two hours at the same task most 
operators become restless and continue 
work with effort or reduced efficiency. 


Boredom is experienced less in the 
afternoon than in the morning. 

The nature of the task con- 
tributes to boredom: operations in- 
volving attention and adjustment in 
response to varied situations are in 
general less boring than those requiring 
only intermittent or partial attention; 
while tasks so automatized as to permit 
uninterrupted mind wandering seem to 
produce—in workers temperamentally 
suited to repetitive work—a minimum 
of boredom,—which suggests a means 
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for its avoidance. Keeping pace with 
a rhythmically operating machine; 
teaching the operator the importance 
of the work he is doing; supplying 
material in small lots rather than in an 
endless flow along a belt; improving 
working conditions, both for the pre- 
vention of unpleasant day-dreams 
about the job and for the development 
of pride in the organization and satis- 
faction in the job are all indicated 
remedies for the dissipation of bore- 
dom. Facilities for developing a 
richer life outside the factory will be 
provided by employers interested in 
the development of the worker as 
a citizen.” 


MEASURING SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 
Monotony. LL. A. Thompson, Jr. 
Personnel Jour., Oct., 1929, vol. 8, 
pp. 172-196. 

“This study is an experimental ap- 
proach to the increasingly important 
question of how to measure or to pre- 
dict susceptibility to monotony. ‘The 
first part is a review of the literature 
with a critical statement of the prob- 
lem; the second reports an experi- 
mental attack on the subject.” 

Monotony, or uniformity, is not an 


attribute of any type of work per se; 
it is a conditioned habit system in the 
individual which to a large degree 
controls the direction of behavior 
modification that is possible in that 
individual. 

A novel and seemingly valid method 
of measuring susceptibility to uni- 
formity of work is suggested. From 
a set of twelve tests, a battery of four 
were finally selected which when 
optimally weighted and combined gave 
a correlation of 0.71 with the criterion 
(susceptibility to uniformity). Atten- 
tion is also directed to the fact that it 
is possible to use such instruments as 
emotional and personal history records 
to approach problems that have not 
yielded to other technic. The most 
important single factor in predicting 
susceptibility to uniformity was emo- 
tional instability. Production decre- 
ment difference scores were also found 
about equally effective in predicting 
the criterion. 

“Contrary to all expectations, intel- 
ligence was found to play but a minor 
role in determining susceptibility. In 
general it may be stated that suscepti- 
bility to monotony is little influenced 
by intelligence status.” 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


THE PosstsntE RELATIONSHIP OF 
MutuaL Brnerir ASSOCIATIONS TO 
THE HeaLTH oF Empuoyses. H. A. 
Seymour. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Jan., 1929, vol. 19, pp. 16-20. 

Seymour the features of 
mutual benefit associations which ap- 
pear to be disadvantageous, and states 
the immediate answer to each. He 
believes that: “In general, every well 
managed mutual benefit association, 


notes 


Vol. 12 


No. 2 


by contributing its quota to the health 
of its community, assists in the general 
social economic advancement of soci- 
ety. This country’s loss of a quarter 
of a billion dollars annually, due to 
sickness, is largely a direct loss to pro- 
ductive industry. The more health 
insurance spreads throughout the na- 
tion, the greater our prosperity and 


, 


the better off we shall all be.’ 
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Mosiuizinc MuTuat BENEFIT As- 
SOCIATIONS FOR Herauttu. M. W. 
Alexander. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Jan., 1929, vol. 19, pp. 21-28 (Discus- 
sion pp. 28-80). 

The author believes that a new and 
useful field of activity is opening for 
these associations. ‘‘Not only can a 
mutual benefit association be instru- 
mental in promoting and codrdinating 
the social and recreational activities of 
the employes in an establishment, and 
in these and similar ways serve as a 


INDUSTRIAL 
WORKM 

STATE REGULATIONS REGARDING 
Spray Painting. U.S. Month. Labor 
Rev., May, 1929, vol. 28, pp. 944-957. 
Very complete data are given on the 
spray painting regulations adopted by 
various states in the Union.—P. D. 


Doctor AND WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION Law. C. C. Johnson. Neb- 
raska State \fed. Jour., Jan., 1929, 
vol. 14, p. 24. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS IN ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE: Case. Reckzeh. Klin. 
Wehnschr., Nov. 25, 1928, vol. 7, 


p. 2299. 


TRAUMATIC NEUROSES AND GERMAN 
COMPENSATION Laws. Quensel. Med. 
Klin., Feb. 8, 1929, vol. 25, p. 213. 


DEATH IN A “‘BLEEDER’’ FROM Oc- 
CUPATIONAL Strain. P. Aissinger. 
Abstr. as follows from Aeraztl. Sachverst.- 
Ztg., 1928, vol. 34, p. 319, in Arch. 
Path., Sept., 1929, vol. 8, p. 546. 

The symptoms of weakness came on 
suddenly while the man in question 


valuable point of contact between 
management and the employes col- 
lectively, but the benefit association, 
organized and managed by and possess- 
ing the confidence of its members, is 
ideally equipped to sponsor a move- 
ment and carry through an effective 
program in the interest of the health 
of its members and their families.”’ 
Requirements for effective health 
work and constructive possibilities of 
mutual benefit 


EN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


associations are 
discussed. 
HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
was lifting cement blocks. He was 


45 years old, and was known as a 
‘“‘bleeder,” having had severe hemor- 
rhages from simple cuts on his fingers, 
extraction of teeth, etc. He entered 
the hospital four days after his attack, 
complaining of weakness and tender- 
ness in the right lower quadrant of the 
abdomen, where there was a swelling as 
large asa fist. He knew his condition 
and diagnosed his trouble. Since the 
accident he had become anemic; he 
died eighteen hours after entrance. <A 
huge hemorrhage was found in the 
right iliac fossa retroperitoneal extend- 
ing up so as to surround the right 
kidney. Its source was not found. 
Others have reported similar accidents 
in persons with hemophilia: one was a 
fatal intestinal hemorrhage in a man 
who had pressed with his abdomen on 
a lever; a second was a death from 
renal hemorrhage following a severe 
strain, and a third was a huge fatal 
hemorrhage in an obese bank official 
about the urinary bladder and adjacent 
structures, brought on by coughing. 


J. i. 
Feb., 1930 
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Each year the work of the Institute, 
originally founded in connection with 
the gold mining community, is con- 
cerned more and more with investiga 
tions not directly industrial. In the 
department of industrial hygiene, con- 
siderable attenti 


lems 


on was given to prob- 
relating to tuberculosis, especially 
as manifested by natives employed in 
the mines. Comparative study 


Ssug- 


follows fr 


sites 1 il 
gests that « hard 


‘xposure tO wna un- 
familiar climatic conditions is almost 
more important in breaking down 
resistance to tuberculosis than is ex- 


posure to the conditions of mining on 
the Wi experimental 
work on dust inhalation was continued, 


itwatersrand. 


particularly into tissue reactions to in- 
the 
in the 
the cytology of pneumonia.—l. 
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C. Hassler. Abstr. 
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Med., June, 1929, vol. 30, p. 413, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 3, 1929, 
vol. 93, p. 412. 

Hassler contends that the state 
should enforce compulsory education 
of men and women in industry con- 
cerning special hazards of their work, 
ns well as industrial and home hygiene. 
The co-operation of unions, lodges, 
and i should be 
sought in the holding of lectures and 
clinics, and in the demonstration of 
protective and preventive measures 


insurance societies 


and first aid along the lines now prac- 
tised by the Bureau of Mines, the 
telephone companies, and other or- 
ganizations. 


and 


Physical examinations 
issuance of health cards to all 
workmen and women prior to employ- 
ment should be required, and as often 
thereafter as the hazards of the indus- 
try indicate, in order better to main- 
tain health. Such complete examina- 
tions should be made in every instance 
at least onee a year. A physical survey 
should be made of individuals engaged 
in the various industries for the pur- 
pose of establishing health standards. 
Mortality and morbidity data should 
be collected and compiled; and reports 
and other information for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of both the workman 
and the publie should be published. 
A uniform method for recording med- 
ical 


adopted, 


data and = reeords§ should be 


Health and industrial au- 
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thorities and social agencies should 
have co-operation in investigating and 
correcting problems connected with 
industrial hygiene. The scope and the 
work of social service and industrial 
welfare bodies should be encouraged 
and broadened. Endeavor to bring 
about facilities not only for physical 
examinations but for medical and 
dental nursing service in all places of 
employment should be made. Legis- 
lation should be promoted to compel 
all cities of the first and second class to 
establish disinfecting stations as pro- 
phylactic and public health measures. 
Universities should be encouraged to 
provide in their medical schools faeili- 
ties for the proper teaching and train- 
ing of medical practitioners in 
industrial medicine.—K. R. D. 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES OF Hop 
Pickina. B. M. Smithies. Abstr. as 
follows from Lancet, Sept. 7, 1929, vol. 
2, p. 494, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 19, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1258. 

There are three recognized condi- 
tions due to hop picking, and seen 
only among hop pickers. These are 
known as “‘hop rash,” “hop eye,”’ and 
“hop gout,’ and are familiar to those 
who have worked in and among hop 
vardens. Smithies relates her ex- 
perience as medical officer to the Hop 
Pickers’ Hospital and Dispensaries at 
Marden in 1927.—K. R. D. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCL, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS IN Coat MInN- 
D. FE. Dickson and W. A. Dick- 
son. Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 14, 1929, 
vol. 2, pp. 1103-1106. 


ERS. 


Mortality among British coal miners 
is below the standard up to age 55; 
but thereafter it is in excess. The 
authors examined 500 colliers (taken 
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haphazard) who were employed in 
Seotch coal mines in Fife. Arterial 
thickening was found so _ prevalent 
that only 9 percent. had arteries which 
could not be palpated; even healthy 
youths of 14 to 20 years of age pre- 
sented thickened radials—100 out of 
116 examined—while after age 40 all 
radials were palpable. Examination 
of radial arteries from men who had 
met with fatal accidents disclosed 
thickening in the intima coat which 
does not involve the whole circum- 
ference of the vessel, the muscular 
coat, or adventitia. No relation was 
found between blood pressure and 
thickening of the arterial wall; in one 
ease quoted, thick and _ tortuous 
arteries from wrist to axilla went 
with a pressure of 118. Generally the 
majority had normal pressures. 

No essential relation was found 
between alcohol consumption and 
thickening of the arteries or the blood 
pressure; nor was it found that meat 
consumption, or the use of tobacco 
caused any change. Finally, the sug- 
gestion is advanced that occupational 
conditions, the unusual amount of 
carbon dioxide in the inspired air and 
the absence of daylight, may be re- 
sponsible. ‘The arteriosclerosis found 
is put forward as the explanation of 
the high mortality jin late years of 
life—K. L. C. 


CANCER; ITs AETIOLOGY AND ARTI- 
FICIAL PRopucTION. J. Oliver. Med. 
Press and Circ., Sept. 18, 1929, pp. 
231-234. 

The writer suggests that as cancer 
produces metastatic growths, by way 
of the lymphatics, a fatty substance 
may be presumed to be the immediate 
agent in its production. ‘This he sup- 


Vol. 12 
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ports by the observation that the 
barn door fowl is so frequently the 
bearer of neoplasms which can be 
classed as malignant. Nine per cent., 
of even young birds, undergoing inten- 
sive feeding are the bearers of endo- 
thelial tumors showing metastatic 
outgrowths. Rono found that by com- 
bining kieselguhr, which contains 63 
per cent. of soluble silica, with his 
injection of sarcomatous filtrate into 
fowls, the infectivity of the new 
growth was intensified. The lip cancer 
of the clay pipe smoker, Oliver brings 
forward as an example of the inter- 
action of silica upon the cholesterol of 
the tissues. This reaction, plus heat, 
produces naphthalene, which he thinks 
accounts for these lip cancers. This 
chemical he indicated as being the 
likely cause of chimney sweeps’ epi- 
thelioma. The naphthalene of the 
soot is said to come readily into con- 
tact with the chlorine of the cells, the 
metabolism of which becomes thereby 
seriously affected. 

The observation that gas works 
pitch and tar are more carcinogenic 
than those from blast works is ascribed 
to the much more intense and ener- 
getic oxidation which takes place in 
the latter. The gas works products 
are practically unoxidized at the tem- 
perature at which they are produced. 
Temperature per se does not influence 
the cancer producing properties of 
pitch. In the blast furnace the 
naphthalene, which is the active agent 
in the production of pitch cancer, 
by energetic oxidation is converted 


into a ‘phthalic’? and substituted 
phthalic acids. ‘These substances are 
innocuous. 


In mule spinners the lubricating oil 
enters the hair follicles and sebaceous 
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glands and, mingling with the sub- 
cutaneous fat, causes a substitution of 
chlorine for hydrogen. This is known 
as metalepsis; a reaction which un- 
doubtedly plays a more or less impor- 
tant part in the precancerous chemical 
change. In discussing the formation of 
bladder tumors in dye workers, the 
writer affirms that the endogenous 
factor primarily associated with malig- 
nant changes in the epithelial cells of 
the bladder is the element chlorine. 
This element is essential to all cell 
division and multiplication. 

Oliver sums up as follows: ‘It 
would appear that some chlorine deriv- 
ative of the naphthalenes is neces- 
sarily concerned in the production of 
vancer.’’—R. P. W. 


PAPILLOMA OF THE BLADDER. J.B. 
Macalpine. Brit. Med. Jour., Nov. 2 
1929, vol. 2, pp. 794-799. 


This paper is based on ninety-one 


] 


cases of papillomatous disease seen in 
ten years; of these, six occurred in 
workers in aniline factories. One was 
a recurrent case seventeen years after 
the original operation. Prior to the 
formation of a neoplasm, these work- 
ers experience frequency of micturi- 
tion, strangury, and sometimes hema- 
turin. Change of occupation at this 
stage is sometimes followed by entire 
disappearance of all symptoms, but a 
growth may ensue several years later. 
fdarly operation is simple and suc- 
cessful.—I. L. C. 


THE INCIDENCE OF #£CHRONIC 
NEPHRITIS AMONGST YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN QUEENSLAND. D.G. Croll. Med. 


a4 


Jour. Australia, Aug. 3, 1929, vol. 2, 
, i 


pp. 144-145. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY INCIDENCE OF CHRONIC 
NEPHRITIS IN YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
QUEENSLAND. L. J. J. Nye. Ibid, 
pp. 145-159. 

The first paper establishes the fact 
that in recent years, 1917 to 1926, 
chronic nephritis has claimed many 
more deaths than usual between ages 
10 to 40 for both sexes, a comparison 
being made with other Australian 
states. The mortalities per 800,000 
population for Queensland were 574 
between the ages 20 to 29 and 496 
between the ages 30 to 39, compared 
with 115 and 234 for New South 
Wales, 119 and 249 for Victoria, and 
102 and 242 for South Australia. 

In the second paper a reason is 
sought. Evidence is presented for con- 
cluding that the origin of the trouble 
is lead poisoning in childhood. Cer- 
tainly in the Brisbane hospital for 
children, 428 cases of plumbism were 
inpatients, 1917 to 1926, as compared 
with 4 in the children’s hospital of 
Sydney, 3 in Melbourne, and 1 in 
Adelaide. Further, a history of lead 
poisoning in childhood was obtained 
in 14 out of 80 cases of nephritis. The 
origin of the poisoning is ascribed to 
lead paint used to protect wooden 
houses; 85 per cent. of the houses in 
Queensland are of wood, as compared 
with 48 per cent. in New South Wales. 
Queensland is mainly within the tropic 
zone, and the sun dries the paint into 
a powder which is readily brushed off. 
Children are usually confined to the 
verandas as a safe playground; here 
they handle the painted wood and then 
suck their fingers; or they lick the 
droplets of rain from the railings. The 
investigation reported is an interesting 
medicosocial study.—E. L. C. 





J.1. H. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


TOXICOLOGICAL STUDIES OF ANILINE 
AND ANILINE Compounps. III. 
TOXICOLOGICAL AND HAEMATOLOGICAL 
SrupiES OF ACETANILIDE POISONING. 
A.G. Young and J. A. Wilson. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Exper. Therap., 1926, vol. 27, p. 138, 
tn Physiol. Abstr., Jan., 1930, vol. 14, 
p. 598, 

The symptoms are the same as those 
of aniline poisoning. ‘The statements 
in the literature that methemoglobin 
is formed are shown to be based on 
insufficient evidence. The brown 
color of the blood is due to the presence 
of paraminophenol.—C. Kk. D. 


AcuTE POISONING CAUSED BY A 
TINCTURE FOR SHOE Dyeina. L. EL. 
Alcayaga and A. Bercovich. Abstr. as 
follows from Semana méd., 1929, vol. 56, 
op. 642-648, in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 4743. 

A solution of an aniline dye in 75 
per cent. alcohol absorbed from wet 
shoes caused bluish color over the 
whole body and blue vision (cyanopsia) 
but no important subjective symp- 
toms. A general review of dye poison- 
ing is given. 


TIssuE OXYGEN TENSION AND CAR- 
BON Monoxipe Porsoninac. J. A. 
Campbell. Jour. Physiol., Oct. 23, 
1929, vol. 68, pp. 81-96. 

1. During the first few days of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning, the tissue 
oxygen tensions are lowered to a more 
marked degree than by a similar loss 
of function of hemoglobin due to bleed- 
ing or hemolysis; this agrees with J. 


Vol. 12 
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S. Haldane’s prediction. A similar, 
but not so marked, difference applies 
to the carbon dioxide tensions in the 
tissues. 

2. It is possible for animals (rabbits, 
rats, mice, guinea-pigs) to tolerate 
about 0.25 per cent. of carbon mon- 
oxide in the air for several days after 
some degree of acclimatization, 
whereas 0.15 per cent. of the gas is not 
tolerated for three days by unac- 
climatized animals. 

3. Even when an animal is exposed 
to gradually increasing percentage of 
carbon monoxide, the tissue oxygen 
tensions are abnormally low, although 
there is increased breathing and also 
great increase in the hemoglobin con- 
tent per cubic millimeter of blood. At 
the same time the tissues show marked 
histologic evidence of disintegration, 
extreme congestion of the liver with 
atrophy of liver cells being the out- 
standing feature, for which heart 
failure is held mainly responsible. 
Power to tolerate carbon monoxide 
depends upon the powers of the vital 
organs, particularly the heart, to 
continue to function under a low tissue 
oxygen tension. 

4. The resemblance between the 
effects (physiologic and pathologic) of 
carbon monoxide poisoning and of 
exposure to low oxygen pressure in 
the air is striking. 

5. The carbon monoxide tension in 
the tissues has been measured; usually 
it is about one-third of that in the 
inspired air. The low carbon mon- 
oxide tension in the tissues is due to the 
very low oxygen tension (1 to 3 per 
cent.) which exists in the tissues, the 
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reduced blood in the capillaries carry- 
ing the carbon monoxide back again to 
the lungs.—Author’s Summary. 





SIMPLIFIED [ODINE PENTOXIDE AP- 
PARATUS FOR DETERMINATION OF CaAR- 


BON MONOXIDE IN FLUE Gas. F. E. 
Vandaveer and R. C. Greqg. Indust. 


and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Hd., July 
15,1929, vol. 1, pp. 129-183. 

The iodine pentoxide apparatus de- 
veloped by the United States Bureau of 
Standards and the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Laboratory may be 
used successfully for routine analysis 
of carbon monoxide in concentrations 
as low as 0.002 per cent. in the products 
of gaseous combustion when: (1) car- 
bon dioxide, oxygen, hydrogen, 
methane, ethane, hydrogen sulphide, 
sulphur dioxide, nitrogen, and oxides 
of nitrogen are present in small 
quantities; (2) formaldehyde is present 
one chromic 
acid tower is heated to 100°C. 


in less than 1 per cent. if 
Cor- 
rect readings cannot be secured where 
relatively large quantities, 0.04 to 1.9 
per cent., of ethylene are present in the 
products of combustion. 
Summary. 


a7 ’ 
Author's 


Curomium. T[fealth Practices Pam- 
phlet No. 1, Nat. Safety Council. 

This is a summary of the available 
information regarding the chromium 
hazard in industry. 


CHROMIUM PLATING. Industry 
Rep., Retail Credit Co., July, 1929, vol. 
4, pp. 1-6. 

This gives valuable information on 
health, safety, and occupational data. 


BarRLY GANGRENE DUE TO OXALIC 
Actip IMMERSION: CASE. .V. Grol- 


nick. Abstr. as follows from New York 
State Jour. Med., Dec. 1, 1929, vol. 29, 
p. 1461, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Jan. 4, 1930, vol. 94, p. 68. 

Grolnick relates the case of a painter 
who had been scrubbing floors with a 
solution of oxalic acid for two years at 
infrequent intervals, and for only a 
short period of time, in the course of 
his regular painting jobs. However, 
during the two previous months he had 
devoted to it as much as twelve or 
fifteen hoursa week. Furthermore, he 
had never adopted the protection of 
rubber gloves. On the day before he 
consulted Grolnick, soon after one of 
these floor washings, the patient no- 
ticed a drawing pain under the nails of 
the fingers of both hands. Later the 
fingers became stiff, so that he was 
able to flex them only with difficulty. 
During the night the pain became so 
severe as to cause insomnia. ‘The 
complaints were more marked in the 
right hand. The right hand showed a 
deep cyanosis from the finger tips to 
beyond the wrist. The color was not 
uniform but presented a mottled ap- 
pearance, with areas of lesser cyanosis. 
The nails were yellow, exhibiting none 
of the normal pink hue. The soft tis- 
sues of the hand, particularly the 
terminal phalanges, were very tense. 
‘There was only slight ability to flex the 
fingers. ‘The hand felt cold to touch, 
and sensation was numbed. The left 
hand gave a mottled appearance of 
blue and pink, interspersed. The 
tissues were less tense, sensation was 
present, and moderate flexion of the 
fingers was possible. Grolnick con- 
sidered the case one of early gangrene, 
especially of the skin, due to immersion 
in the caustic oxalic acid solution, the 
effect probably being similar to that 
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produced by continued local applica- 
tions of strong phenol solutions. He 
prescribed hot epsom salt baths, dry 
heat, and woolen wrappings around 
the hands. The next day the patient 
stated that the pain was nearly gone. 
He was able to move the fingers on the 
left hand freely, and had about 50 
per cent. flexion in the fingers of the 
right hand. In a few more days he 
had no more discomfort and returned 
to work.—K. R. D. 


Leap. Abstr. from Health Practices 
Pamphlet No. 3, Nat. Safety Council, 
1929, pp. 7, in Am. Jour, Pub. Health, 
Aug., 1929, vol. 19, p. 937. 

The more dangerous lead trades are 
specified as well as the commoner lead 
compounds. ‘The toxicity of lead com- 
pounds is briefly discussed with a 
paragraph upon the portals of entry 
into the body and several upon the fate 
of lead compounds in the body. A 
synopsis is given of the diagnosis of 
lead poisoning, the chief clinical mani- 
festations, the distinction between lead 
absorption and lead poisoning, and 
particular attention is given to the 
prevention of lead poisoning, as regards 
both the individual employee and his 
place of employment. A short bibli- 
ography follows. Illustrations show 
the lead line in the gums, wrist drop, 
stippled red cells, and a proper exhaust 
system for the protection of workers. 
There is also a special form for employ- 
ment and periodic examination of 
lead workers. 


THE EXcRETION OF LEAD IN URINE. 
H. Millet. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 1929, vol. 83, pp. 265-268, 
in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 20, 1929, vol. 23, 
pp. 4971-4972. 
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The exeretion of lead in the urine 
was determined  electrometrically. 
Cancer patients who had _ received 
injections of colloidal lead phosphate 
and those not treated with lead showed 
the same rate of excretion of lead. 
There is a definite normal excretion of 
lead in urine. 


OccUPATIONAL INTOXICATION BY 
Leap TrerraretTuyL. F. H. de Balsac, 
E. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. Abstr. 
as follows from Chim. et indust., Feb., 
1929, Special No., p. 740, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 4568. 

A brief discussion of the danger of 
acute or chronic saturnism attending 
the use of lead tetraethyl. 


TETRAETHYL LEAD, A New Source 
OF SATURNISM. G. Ichok. Abstr. as 
follows from Presse méd., 1928, vol. 36, 
pp. 1127-1128, in Chem. Absir., Sept. 
20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 4568. 

The physiologie and toxicologic ac- 
tions are described, and treatment 
with sodium bicarbonate or magnesium 
oxide is The 


recommended. pro- 


phylaxis is discussed. 


Mercury Potsonina. Rk. N. V. 
Podrouzek. Abstr. as follows from 
Chem. Listy, 1929, vol. 22, pp. 529-531, 
in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 10, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 4742. 

Mercury poisoning is more hazard- 
ous than lead; the poisoning remains 
concealed, and characteristic symp- 
toms are manifested only in later stages 
of the intoxication. Less than a milli- 
gram of mercury vapor per cubic 
meter of air is considered dangerous. 
This concentration may be produced 
by open manometers, gas pipettes, 
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tensiometers, mercury cups, and con- 


tacts used in laboratories. Symp- 
toms and diagnoses are cliscussed. 
-P. D. 


RADIUM POISONING. 
“Labor Rev., June, 1929, 
1200-1241. 

This is a report of a study made by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statisties to determine the effects upon 
the health of workers of the use of 
radioactive substanees, especially in 
the luminous dial painting industry. 
The investigation proved that lumi- 
nous dial painting is deadly under the 
old methods; the newer methods, even 
where they have been installed, have 


U.S. Month. 
vol. 28, pp. 


not been in operation long enough to 
DUST HAZ. 


Hazarps IN THE Usr oF DELAY- 
Action DETONATORS IN Coat MINES. 
D. Harrington and S. P. Howell. 
Abstr. asfollowsfrom U.S. Bur, Mines, 
Information Circ. No.6147,1929, pp. 2, 
in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 1929, vol. 23, 


a10 


~ 


p. ASAS. 

in using delay-action detonators gas 
or dust may be released by the cut 
shot to form dangerous explosive at- 
mospheres in the coal mine, and the 
atmospheres may be exploded with 
serious results by the dependent shots 
fired by the delay-action detonators.— 
r. &, 


CoaL-Dust EXpLosions IN MINEs. 
Causes, Ee rrects, AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR PREVENTION. G. S. Rice. 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 448, 
1929, pp. 24. 

Data and conclusions from numer- 
ous publications of the Bureau of 


prove whether or not they are less 
deadly. Recommendations are made 
as to the precautions which are re- 
garded as necessary to be taken by 
persons engaged in the manufacture, 
handling, or use of these materials. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS. Industry 
Rep., Retail Credit Co., June, 1929, vol. 
4, pp. 1-9. 

This includes a classification of jobs 
and a list of potential health hazards 
associated with tobacco products. 


TURPENTINE. Industry Rep., Retail 
Credit Co., May, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 1-6. 

A classification of jobs and a list of 
potential health hazards associated 
with turpentine are given. 


RDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Mines are here given in condensed and 
especially readable form—one refer- 
ence only is included and no tables or 
illustrations. The paper is admirably 
suited to those who wish a practical 
working knowledge of the subject. 
The author is an internationally recog- 
nized authority on coal dust explosions 
and their prevention.—P. D. 


SAMPLING Dust IN Rock-DustTep 
Mines. C.W. Owings. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from U.S. Bur. Mines, Informa- 
tion Circ. No. 6129, 1929, pp. 8, in 
Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 4348. 

The methods advocated for sampling 
are described in detail, with examples 
from practice. It is recommended in 
the interest of safety that a set of 
samples be taken through the mine at 
least once each month.—P. D. 


=} 
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A Gas Exp.Losion IN A_ ROCK- 
Nustep Mine. G. 8S. McCaa. 
Abstr. as follows from U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Information Circ. No. 6144, 1929, pp. 
5, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 10, 1929, vol. 
23, p. 4348. 

The explosion occurred at a place 
in the mine where the fall of the coal 
deposit had been pushed back 38 feet 
from the rock dusting and at a time 
when the rock dusting machine and a 
car of rock dust was being pushed to 
the spot by an electric locomotive. 
Iividently gas in considerable con- 
centration accumulated at the high 
point and the mixture was ignited pos- 
sibly by a stray electric arc. The 
explosion extended but little beyond 
the gas filled area, and did not extend 
through the rock dusted mine.—P. D. 


THE HEALTH OF WORKERS IN DusTY 
TrapDEs. II. ExposurrE TOSILICEOUS 
Dust (GRANITE I[NDusTRY). A. £. 
Russell, R. H. Britten, L. R. Thompson, 
and J. J. Bloomfield. U. S. Pub. 
Health Bull. No. 187, July, 1929, 
pp. 206. 

A special summary of this report, 
prepared by L. R. Thomspon and R. 
H. Britten, will be published in a 
later number of Volume 12 of Tuts 
JOURNAL. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
PEARL BuTTON WORKERS. 
stern. 


AMONG 

R. Bern- 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Alay, 1928, N. S. vol. 
Dd, pp. 1385-138, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 980-981. 

The author discusses the possibility 
of occupation in polishing pearl but- 
tons (with inhalation of the dust) as 
the cause of periosteal swellings on the 
right and left lower maxillae and later 
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ona rib and shoulder blade. The case 
was that of a soldier who obtained 
compensation in 1919 for a wound on 
the right side. There was then no 
question of a wound of the head. 
Between 1922 and 1924 he came for 
examination frequently because of 
extensive swellings on the right and 
left lower Jaws which were attributed 
to a tooth extraction. Later a wound 
of the jaw was alleged to have been re- 
ceived during the War and compensa- 
tion was awarded. As this wound was 
not alleged until six years after its 
occurrence the author is 
about the truth of the story. 
He ascertained that the man took 
up the occupation of pearl button 
worker in 1921 and it was in the year 
following that, that the swelling of the 
jaw appeared. Recurrent periostitis 
of pearl button workers was first de- 
scribed in 1869. Its cause is believed 
to be either the conchiolin (the organic 
substance of the pearl mussel) or in 
the organic matters clinging to the 
surface of the shell which are removed 
in polishing. 


doubtful 


It aifects young workers 
almost exclusively after an employ- 
ment of several months; inflammatory 
swellings occur on several bones, which 
become bone hard and disappear either 
of themselves or on administration of 
potassiuin iodide. Descriptions of the 
condition date from days before roent- 
gen rays and the author was unable to 
hear of any X-ray photographs of the 
condition. He says “when mother of 
pearl periostitis was first observed 
there was no X-ray apparatus; later 
when X-ray apparatus existed no one 
seems to have thought of effects from 
mother of pearl.”’ 

The author, in view of the fact that 
several bones one after the other be- 
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came affected, considers his diagnosis 
of pearl button disease the most likely. 
He wishes more attention would be 
given to this malady by those—med- 
ical inspectors of factories, works’ 
surgeons, ete.—who have the oppor- 


tunity. Following on the case in 
question he made some inquiry and 
within a year came across two Cases 
which he cites as probably due to 
inhalation of dust from pearl button 
manufacture.—T. M. L. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


OccUPATIONAL Dermatitis. U.S. 
Month. Labor Rev., April, 1929, vol. 
28, pp. 752-7838. 

“The widespread occurrence of oc- 
cupational dermatitis is shown bya 
study made by the New York Bureau 
of Women in Industry, an account of 
which was published in the Nov., 
1928, number of the Jndusirial Bulle- 
tin, issued by the State department of 
labor. The term ‘industrial dermatitis’ 
is used to cover all skin irritations 
caused by any material or substance 
used in the individual’s work and it 
may vary from a very mild case show- 
ing only a slight reddening of the skin 
to a very severe generalized inflam- 
mation of the skin covering the greater 
part of the body.” 

Data covering a group of 390 cases 
of dermatitis directly traceable to in- 
dustrial secured from 
hospital clinics and from the work- 
In the 
majority of the cases the dermatitis 


CAUSeS 


were 
men’s compensation bureau. 


was confined to the hands and arms; 
ninety-one cases began on the hands 
but spread to other parts of the body; 
thirty cases were primary to other 
parts of the body, chiefly the legs. 
This last group comprised two types 
of workers, those who stood in water 
and those who got their overalls and 
shoes full of substance, such as cement. 

There were thirty-four known agents 
causing the dermatitis, the most im- 


portant of which were: soap and soap 
cleansers; dyes; lime; lead; ink; flour, 
sugar, and cinnamon; oil; chromic 
acid; methyl aleohol; and lotions. 

Of the total number of eases, 120 
occurred among women, and nearly 
three-quarters of these cases occurred 
among houseworkers. Of the other 
occupations in which women were 
affected, stenographing was respon- 
sible for the largest number of cases, 
contracted from constant handling of 
carbon paper. 

In 24.4 per cent. of the total grou; 
of cases disability lasted more than 
one year; in 16.4 per cent. it lasted 
for from four to six months; in 21.5 
per cent., from to three 
months; and in 14.9 per cent., for from 
two weeks to one month. 


for one 


INK IMPRESSIONS OF THE HAND IN 
STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL SKIN 
CHanaes. \f. Oppenheim. Monatschr. 
ungar. \fed., 1928, vol. 2, p. 244. 


SKIN IRRITANTS. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, April, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 366- 
O76. 

This Report of the Committee on 
Skin Irritants reviews the literature 
on the subject from 1925 to 1928 and 
classifies and correlates it. 

By way of conclusion the Com- 
mittee emphasizes the importance of 
industrial dermatitis to the industrial 
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physician, the necessity of detailed 
study of cases and consideration of all 
possible irritants to which the worker 
is exposed, of noting extent and dura- 
tion of exposures, of considering the 
personal and group factors influencing 
susceptibility, and of not overlooking 
the importance of the epidermoph- 
ytons and of pyogenic infections as 
contributing causes or reasons for 
slow healing. 

Few substances used in industry 
act as irritants to all skins and few will 
not irritate especially susceptible skins, 
whether susceptibility is due to idio- 
syncrasy, sensitization, or constitu- 
tional disease. 

In general, protection of exposed 
thorough cleansing after ex- 
posures, and the use before work of 
protective substances such as _ pet- 
rolatum, lanolin, or vegetable gum 
pastes, and the use of similar sub- 
stances after cleaning on skins de- 
prived of natural protecting oils will 
prevent many cases of skin irritation. 
While there are few if any specific 
carcinogenic substances, a variety of 
organic oily substances will so act on 
predisposed skins. 


skin, 


PARAFFIN DISEASE. V. Popel. 
Abstr. as follows from Azerbeidyanskoe 
Neftyanoe Khoyaistvo, 1929, No. 2, 
pp. 86-87, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 20, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 4568. 

Symptoms of the paraffin disease 
are described. The disease is prob- 
ably due to resins dissolved in the 
paraffin wax and absorbed by the skin. 
It can be avoided by cleanliness and 
by the use of a neutral fat, which must 
be rubbed in before coming in contact 
with the paraffin. 


Vol. 12 


VO. 9 


A Case oF MELANOsIS OF RIEHL. 
M. Burnier and O. Eliascheff. Abstr. 
as follows from Arch. dermat.-syph. 
de UVhép. St.-Louis (Paris), March, 
1929, vol. 1, p. 182, in Arch. Dermat. 
and Syph., Nov., 1929, vol. 20, p. 716. 

The patient was a woman, aged 53. 
The disease was practically confined to 
the neck, appearing as brownish pig- 
mentation in areolar pattern. There 
was a faint associated atrophy. In 
this case the etiologic hypothesis of 
Habermann that the disease is due to 
a photodynamic substance derived 
from tar distillate, thus a dermatosis 
industrialis, could be sustained with 
some probability. 


ROLE OF SENSITIVENESS TO LIGHT 
IN MELANOSES CAUSED BY DERIVA- 
TIVES OF COAL AND OF PETROLEUM. 
Ei. Liebner. Monatschr. ungar. Med., 
928, vol. 2, p. 318. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE Lips FROM 
WORKING ON  ‘TEAKWOOD. E. 
Reuscher. Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Monatsbl. f. Augenh., June, 1929, vol. 
82, pp. 802-805, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Oct., 1929, vol. 12, p. 870. 

After carpenter work with teakwood 
a man aged 21 years noticed in the 
evening an intense dermatitis of the 
lids with swelling and itching, which 
disappeared within ten days. As this 
did not recur when the man resumed 
the same kind of work, the author 
assumed a desensitization by the first 
dermatitis. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF INJURIES TO THE KYE 
AND TO OTHER ORGANS IN RAILWAY 


Suyops. V. P. Kalashnikov. Abstr. 
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as follows from Russk. Opht. Jour., 
Aug., 1929, pp. 179-198, in Am. 
Jour. Ophth., Jan., 1930, vol. 13, p. 92. 

In order to reduce occupational 
traumatism of the eye, which has in- 
creased in Soviet Russia to an alarm- 
ing degree, the author advocates the 
following measures: preliminary train- 
ing of workers in schools connected 
with large railway shops; thorough 
physical examination of students in 
these schools with a view of eliminat- 
ing those unfit for the work; introduc- 
tion of protective apparatus for the 
eyes and other organs; a study of 
similar prophylactic measures in other 
countries, particularly in the United 
States of America; general hygiene in 
work; propaganda among workers urg- 
ing them to obey the rules established 
for the protection of their health. 


INJURIES OF THE 
ives. N. J. Aledwedjew. Abdsir. as 
follows from Hirschmann Memorial 
Hosp. Pub. (Charkow), 1929, vol. 1, p. 
31, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Jan., 1980, 
vol. 13, pp. 95-94. 

The author points out a striking 
change in the relative importance of 
the factors causing blindness in Russia, 
where the number of blind is estimated 
at 300,000 (Golowin) to 500,000 
(Braunstein). While in 1905 trachoma 
caused 21.4 per cent., glaucoma 19.2 
per cent., smallpox 12.1 per cent., and 
injuries 3.7 per cent., in 1925 trachoma 
eaused 17.97 per cent., glaucoma 6.7 
per cent., smallpox 4.57 per cent., 
injuries 20.96 per cent. of blindness. 
The rise of trauma as a factor is prin- 
cipally due to the intensive indus- 
trialization of Russia since the revolu- 
tion, and the constantly increasing 
drafting into industry of new and 


PERFORATING 


unskilled elements from among the 
peasantry unaccustomed to working 
with machines. From 50 to 65. per 
cent. of all industrial accidents are 
estimated to be due to carelessness of 
workers themselves. About 25 per 
cent. are considered inseparable from 
industry, while the management is 
held responsible for 50 to 25 per cent. 
The greater registration incident to 
the increased facilities for treatment 
and to the operation of accident in- 
surance laws, however, explains much 
of this apparent increase of incidence 
of industrial accidents. Industrial 
injuries in general are less frequent 
than in Germany, although they are 
more frequent than in the United 
States. Depending upon the industry 
and the locality, injuries to the eyes 
range from 3.7 to 21 per cent. of all 
industrial injuries, the higher figures 
occurring in the metallurgic industries. 

Interesting figures regarding per- 
forating injuries to the eyes at the 
Hirschmann Memorial Hospital are 
given. Of all eye cases seen, 5.9 per 
cent. were injuries, and of those hospi- 
talized for injuries, 72.1 per cent. were 
for perforating injuries. The right eye 
was slightly more often injured than 
the left. ‘Tetanus was never met with, 
although the wounds were frequently 
very dirty. Iron and steel particles 
were responsible for 40 per cent. of the 
injuries. Explosions of bullets and 
other explosives accounted for 11.5 
per cent. Glass particles were rare 
and those from breakage of lenses ex- 
tremely rare. Glass was found well 
tolerated by the retina. About a 
third showed the foreign body in the 
eye; about a third of these involved 
the lens, and all such cases showed 
cataract; about a third showed in- 
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flammations of the uveal tract. 
Hirschberg’s hand magnet enabled 
the author to remove 50 per cent. of 
all magnetic intraocular bodies. Of 
perforating injuries, 34.6 per cent. led 
to immediate blindness, and 51.3 per 
cent. ended in blindness eventually; 
15 per cent. retained useful vision 
(0.05 to 0.5 per cent.), and only 4.3 
per cent. retained good vision (above 
0.5). 

Results of prophylactic work in one 
factory are shown by the following 
figures: In 1924 there were 119 eye 
injuries per 100 workers, and twenty 
eyes were totally lost. In 1925, after 
the introduction of protective goggles, 
there were sixty eye injuries per 100 
workers, and ten eyes were totally 
lost. In 1926, twenty-one eye in- 
juries were reported, including one 
serious injury, and in 1927 only three 
injuries, including one serious, were 
reported. 


PERFORATING INJURIES OF THE EYE 
BY SMALL STEEL FrRAGMENTs. /7. L. 
Begle. Am. Jour. Ophth., Dec., 
1929, vol. 12, pp. 970-977. 

A number of cases of injury by small 
particles of steel are briefly described, 
to illustrate (1) the direct ratio be- 
tween severity of injury and size of 
foreign body; (2) the influence of the 
location of entrance upon the amount 
of permanent disturbance; (3) the 
occasional freedom of the crystalline 
lens from important opacity secondary 
to its penetration by steel fragments; 
(4) the difficulty of removing steel 
fragments from the crystalline lens 
after the capsule is once healed; and 
(5) the problem whether a very minute 
steel particle may ultimately be quite 
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absorbed and disappear from the tis- 
sues of the eye. 


TRAUMATIC CHORIORETINITIS. VW’. 
C. Bane. Am. Jour. Ophth., July, 
1929, vol. 12, pp. 591-592. 

This is the case report of a 
machinist, 22 years of age, who had 
been struck in the left eye with a hot 
metal shaving about an inch in 
diameter. 


THE ACTION OF LIGHT UPON THE 
KyEs OF CiIneEMA WorkKERS. FE. A. 
Hoorgina. Abstr. as follows from 
Russk. Opht. Jour., April, 1929, vol. 9, 
pp. 441-449, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Nov., 1929, vol. 12, p. 946. 

The author examined 205 cinema 
workers divided into the following 
three classes: (1) mechanics who han- 
dled the illuminating equipment, 7.e., 
the are lights and mirrors; (2) directors 
and their assistants; (3) actors. He 
found a simple conjunctival congestion 
to be prevalent among the members 
of the first two groups, but he attrib- 
uted that to irritation by dust in the 
studios. A follicular hypertrophy of 
the conjunctiva, which had a tendency 
to disappear after discontinuing the 
motion picture work, was_ present 
among the members of all groups ex- 
amined and was due, in the author’s 
opinion, to the action of the light rays. 
The most serious eye complication 
caused by the action of the are lights 
was a superficial keratitis. 
found almost exclusively among actors, 
particularly the inexperienced ones, 
and was the result of direct and pro- 
longed exposure to light. 


This was 


GLASS BLOWERS’ CATARACT AT THE 
3UELACH GLASSWORKS WITH OBSER- 
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DETACHMENT OF THE 
ANTERIOR LAMELLAE OF THE LENS 
CAPSULE. A. Vogt. Abstr. as follows 
from Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., May 4, 
1929, vol. 59, p. 475, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Nov., 1929, vol. 12, p. 942. 
The experimental and clinical evi- 
dence for the author’s well-known 
opinion that the exclusive causative 
facter in glass blowers’ as well as 
smelters’ and blacksmiths’ cataract is 
the infra-red rays is reviewed. He 
points out that experimentally only the 
short-waved infra-red rays, those be- 
tween 800 and 2,000 micromillimeters, 
have produced cataract, that this has 
been accomplished without injury to 
the cornea, thus ruling out the agency 
of heat rays, and that clinically the eye 
nearest the incandescent mass is the 
first to be affected. Specific sensitive- 
ness of the lens to infra-red radiation 
is assumed. The slit-lamp has shown 
that, in addition to the axial lens 
opacities characteristic of infra-red 
cataract, there is an annular, complete 
or partial detachment of the anterior 
lamellae of the anterior lens capsule. 
This begins axially from the zonule, 
at the line of cleavage where the break 
in the capsule in subluxation has also 
been shown to occur, and extends to 
the pupillary zone, where it remains 
attached. The rolling forward of the 
detached membrane into the anterior 
chamber, with the attached pupillary 
capsule, forms the characteristic more 
cup shaped cuticle. ‘This 
cuticle is only found in persons over 
40 years, and age must be a factor in 
its formation. The same process is 
involved in the production of capsulo- 
cuticular glaucoma, except that here 
the cuticle is fragile and crumbles, 
while in glass blowers’ cataract it has 


VATIONS ON 


or 1ess 


retained its elasticity. Blue-green 
(ferrous oxide) goggles are advocated 
as a protection for the Buelach work- 
ers who manufacture green bottle 
glass, on the principle that absorption 
equals emission. 


OcuLAR LESIONS PECULIAR TO THE 


ARTIFICIAL S1LK INDuUsTRY. Colrat. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. d’opht., 
July, 1929, vol. 46, 416, in Am. 


Jour. Ophth.. Jan., 1930, vol. 13, p. 92 

The nontraumatic lesions in this in- 
dustry consist of a conjunctivitis and, 
when more severe, a superficial kerati- 
tis with the subjective symptoms of 
tearing and photophobia. The condi- 
tion clears rapidly, upon keeping the 
patient away from the workroom, 
with the use of cocaine ointment and 
cold applications in the more severe 
type. The chief source of disturbance 
seems to be fumes of sulphuric acid 
products, and by proper ventilation 
the incidence is reduced. The viscose 
contains caustic soda, and when 
splashed into the eyes it produces 
caustic burns. All particles must be 
carefully washed out or removed and 
the formation of  symblepharon 
avoided if possible. 


MONOCULAR }LINDNESS FROM 
LIGHT OF ELECTRICAL ORIGIN. CASE 
REPORT. - N. Roy. Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Oct., 1929, vol. 12, pp. 822- 


S824; roa I Med. Assn. Jour., Dec., 
1929, vol. 21, pp. 691-694. 

The patient watched electric weld- 
ing for about eight minutes at a dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 feet, without protective 
glasses. A double ophthalmia, com- 
plicated by cloudy vision of the right 
eye, left as terminal conditions several 
retinal lesions and an atrophic nerve 
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head; and the vision of this eye was 
almost entirely lost. The literature 


of the subject is reviewed, and the 
pathology discussed. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THE VALUE OF THE FLUOROSCOPE 
as AN ApgunctT TO RovuTINE PHYSICAL 
[|XAMINATION OF THE CHEST. A. C. 
Reid. Am. Rev. Tuberc., July, 1929, 
vol. 20, pp. 46-81. 

Of 4,883 applicants, who were passed 
on physical examination, fifty-nine, or 
1.21 per cent., were demonstrated with 
the fluoroscope to have pulmonary 
pathologic changes, which, after the 
X-ray films were studied, were classi- 
fied as anatomic tuberculosis. Of 
these fifty-nine cases, thirty-five re- 


~~ 


ported again for examination within 
the year, and sixteen, or 45 per cent., 
were diagnosed as having active pro- 
gressive tuberculosis. 

The author concludes that ‘‘In the 
absence of physical signs it is possible 
to demonstrate pulmonary patho- 
logical changes by means of the fluoro- 
scope with sufficient accuracy to render 
the procedure a most valuable adjunct 
to the routine physical examination of 
young adults.”’ 


NDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


TECHNOPSYCHOLOGY IN A SWISS 
Inpustry. L. Walther. Personnel 
Jour., June, 1929, vol. 8, pp. 1-18. 

‘This paper describes the difficulties, 
nims, methods, and results of applying 
psychological principles and_ tech- 
niques in a century-old factory in 
Switzerland. The problems were 
those of personnel classification and 
placement, simplification of work 
through time and motion studies, re- 
duction of fatigue, and increase of 
output without speeding up the work- 
ers. The difficulties were (1) the 
apparent impossibility of introducing 
improvements, so skillful seemed the 
workers and so well organized the 
plant; (2) many workers were beyond 
the age when habits are readily modi- 
tied, forty per cent being between 40 
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and 60 years old; (3) the employees 
were as well paid as others similarly 
employed: they were, therefore, with- 
out the usual incentive to codperate in 
plans for reorganization. 

“About 230 women workers in 11 
departments were studied. They were 
largely engaged in machine tending or 
in such manual work as wrapping and 
packing. 

“Tables of percentile scores per- 
mitted comparisons of departments as 
well as individuals. The psycho- 
logical survey having shown that the 
age of the workers accounted for a 
relatively low dexterity rating, various 
aids to improvement and to conserva- 
tion of the workers were employed: 
rest periods, linked movements, autom- 
atized movements, variety in work, 
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reorganization of flow of work, and 
changes in belt-conveyors and work 
tables to meet the requirements of 
comfort, convenience and ease of 
movement. 


“Changes resulting in better place- 
ment and training, improved working 
conditions, and an increased output of 
from 30 to 40 per cent without speeding 
up, are reported.” 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Home OrFicre. Factory AND Work- 
sHop Acts, 1901 To 1929. Corron 
CLoru Factories REGULATIONS, 1929. 
Form No. 321: ReGuLations. Form 
No. 305: Humipiry TABLE FOR THE 
Purposes OF REGULATION 1. Form 
1582: HyGrometrers Orper. H. MM, 
Stationery Office, May, 1929. 

STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 
1929, No. 300. Facrory anp Work- 
suop. THe CoTrron Ciotu Factories 
RrGuLATions, 1929, Daten ApRIL 
277ru, 1929. H. M. Stationery Office, 
1929, pp. 6. 

Abstracted as follows in Bull. ITyq., 
Oct., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 801-802. 

These Regulations constitute a con- 
siderable advance on previous legisla- 
tion. ‘The value of hygrometrie read- 
ings is emphasized by a regulation 
which forbids the continuance of work 
in a weaving shed when the average 
wet bulb reading of all hygrometers 
provided in the shed exceeds 80°. All 
workers must leave the shed until the 
reading falls below 80°. Instructions 
are issued for taking daily readings at 
specified times, and prescribed forms 
are provided for the purpose. ‘These 
forms must be preserved for a period of 
two years 


for reference. ‘Temper- 


atures must also be noted and kept. 


Special instructions are laid down 
regarding the introduction of steam 
into weaving sheds for artificial humid- 
ification of the air. The size of the 
steam pipes employed must not exceed 
2 inches in diameter, but if installed 
after April 1, 1912, the diameter shall 
not exceed 1 inch. The pipes must 
be short, and effectively covered with 
insulating matter which has_ been 
previously approved by the Chief In- 
spector of Factories. 

Humid sheds erected after April 1, 
1912, and dry sheds hereafter erected 
shall have an average height of not 
less than 144 feet, with not less than 
12 feet from the floor to the valley 
gutters. 

The 


down for humid and dry sheds is eight 


standard of ventilation laid 
parts by volume of carbon dioxide for 
the former and eleven parts for the 
latter per 10,000 parts of air in excess 
of the porportion in the outside air 
at the time. 

Other details refer to roof venti- 
lators, adequate cloakroom accom- 
modation, ete. 

These regulations provide distinct 
safeguards for those employed in cot- 
ton cloth factories—W. R. 


J. 1. Hi. 
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POTSONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES 


wast 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


A New Gas ANALYsIS APPARATUS. 
The TECHNIQUE 
E. Abstr. as follows from 
Arbeitsphysiol., 1929, vol. 1, pp. 564- 
569, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 5206. 

Descriptions are given 


oF GaAs ANALYSIS. 


S2Monson, 


of minor 
modifications of the Haldane portable 
gas analysis apparatus and of an ap- 
paratus for the analysis of two samples 
at the same time. 


AN Improvep APPARATUS 
MEASURING GASES AND 
“Dynamic” INHALATION [ExPpERI- 
MENTS. //. Briickner. Arch. f. Hygq., 
1929, vol. 101, no. 1, pp. 16-26. 


FOR 
VAPORS IN 


6 


-_ 


In measuring the flow of gases for 
experimental purposes, it is very im- 
portant that the pressure in the circuit 
be kept constant throughout the ex- 
perimental period. Although an in- 
crease in the pressure of the gases does 
not change the apparent volume, the 
actual volume at the standard atmos- 
pheric pressure is considerably affected, 
since the gas is under pressure. Small 
changes in pressure are apt to occur 
if there is any resistance in the tubing 
between the flowmeter and the outlet 
where the gas is being used. 

In order to avoid errors, the author 
recommends that a mercury manom- 
eter and a hand valve be placed im- 
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mediately after the flowmeter so 
that the manometer pressure can be 
kept constant by manipulating the 
valve. 

An apparatus of this type can be 
used also for measuring air colloids 
and vapors.—W. O. K. 


I;XPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON THE 
SIMULTANEOUS EFFECT OF HEAT AND 
PorsoNnous GASES ON THE ORGANISM. 
R. Lettes. Arch. f. Hyg., Aug., 1929, 
vol. 102, pp. 91-110. 

In animal experiments, external heat 
increased the poisonous effeet of hy- 
drochlorie acid fumes, presumably by 
increasing the volume of respiration 
and henee the quantity of fume in- 
haled. 
was apparent only in cases where 
polypnea oceurred., 

The action of carbon tetrachloride, 
on the other hand, was not affeeted 
With high con- 
centrations heat polypnea was absent, 


This inerease in toxie effeet 


by external heat. 


and with low concentrations it did not 
increase the action of the gas. 

The important 
drawn from this study is that, in in- 


eonelusion to be 


dustries where toxic gases or furnes are 
given off, the temperature of the air 
as well as the coneentrations of the 
gases should be observed.—C. P. Y. 

MerTABOLISM OF ALUMINUM. I. 
Mertuop DETERMINATION OF 
SMALL AMOUNTS OF ALUMINUM IN 
BroLtocic Matreriau. FF. P. Underhill 
and F. I, Peterman. Am. Jour. Phys- 
tol., Sept. 1, 1929, vol. 90, pp. 1-14. 

Idem. I1. ABsorPTION AND DeEposI- 
TION OF ALUMINUM IN THE Doa. 
F, P. Underhill and F. I. Peterman. 
Ibid., pp. 15-389. 

Idem. Ill. ABSORPTION 


FOR 


s 
} i. 
si. 


AND 


CRETION OF ALUMINUM IN NORMAL 
Man. F. P. Underhill and F. J. 
Peterman. Ibid., pp. 40-81. 

Idem. IV. Fare or INTRAVENOUSLY 
INJECTED ALUMINUM. F. P. Under- 
hill, F. I. Peterman, and S. L. Steel. 
Ibid., pp. 52-61. 

Idem. V. RELATION OF AGE TO 
AMOUNT OF ALUMINUM IN TISSUES OF 
Docs. F. P. Underhill and F. IT, 
Peterman. Ibid., pp. 62-66. 

Idem. VI. OccuRRENCE OF ALU- 
MINUM IN HuMAN LIVER AND KiIp- 
NEY. F.P. Underhill, F. I. Peterman, 
E.G. Gross, and A. C. Krause. Ibid., 
pp. 67-71. 

Idem. VII. Auuminum ConvTvent 
OF SoME FREsH Foops. F. P. Undcr- 
hill, F. I. Peterman, E. G. Gross, and 
A.C. Krause. Ibid., pp. 72-756. 

Idem. VIII. Toxic Errrectrs Pro- 
DUCED BY SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION 
OF ALUMINUM SaAutts. F. P. Underhill, 
F. I. Peterman, and A. 
Ibid., pp. 76-82. 


Sperandeo. 


Abstracted as follows in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Oct. 5, 1929, vol. 93, p. 
1094. 

Method for Determination of Small 
Amounts of Aluminum in Biologic 
Material—A delicate and accurate 
method for the sensitive estimation of 
aluminum in biologie material has been 
devised, and by its use Underhill and 
Peterman have established new facts 
regarding the metabolism of alumi- 
num, 

Absorption and Deposition of Alumi- 
num in the Dog.—Underhill and Peter- 
man determined definitely that alumi- 
num occurs in the blood and tissues of 
normal fasting dogs. Aluminum oc- 
curs in slightly larger amounts in the 
blood and tissues of dogs fed a diet to 
which aluminum had not been added. 
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Therefore aluminum is present in and 
absorbed from the ordinary diet. Alu- 
minum is promptly absorbed in small 
quantities following a single feeding 
of food to which it has been added. 
Aluminum continues to be absorbed 
when aluminum-rich diets are fed for 
various periods of time. After pro- 
longed periods of feeding with food rich 
in aluminum, absorption of the metal 
decreases. Concomitant with the de- 
crease in absorption there is a decrease 
in storage and excretion. The alumi- 
num absorbed circulates in the blood 
and is stored especially in the liver, 
brain, kidney, spleen, and thyroid. 
The bile is the chief excretory path for 
aluminum. 

Absorption and Excretion of Alumi- 
in Normal Man.—Continuing 
their research, Underhill and Peter- 
man assert that aluminum may or 
may not occur in the blood of normal 
man. If it does occur the amount is 
not large, 0.21 mg. per hundred cubic 
centimeters being the maximum found. 
The aluminum content of the blood of 
the same normal person may vary from 
time to time between narrow limits. 
The aluminum content of the blood 
may show definite increase after in- 
gestion of aluminum-rich food. More 
often an inerease is not detected. 
The control subjects fed on food pre- 
sumably poor in aluminum never 
showed an increased content of alumi- 
num in the blood. On the contrary, 
the blood aluminum content usually 
decreased under these conditions. The 
urine of normal man may or may not 
contain small amounts of aluminum. 
The aluminum in the urine tends to 
increase after the ingestion of alumi- 
num-rich foods. Even after the inges- 
tion of large amounts of aluminum- 


num 
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rich food the total urinary excretion 
for twenty-four hours does not exceed 
0.5 mg. of aluminum. 

Fate of Intravenously Injected Alumi- 
num.—Underhill et al. found that 
after the intravenous injection § of 
aluminum salts in doses of 1 or 2 mg. 
of aluminum per kilogram in dogs, the 
metal appears promptly in the bile, 
lymph, and urine. As far as may be 
judged, this increase in these fluids 
does not account for the aluminum 
which has disappeared from the blood. 
This points to storage in the tissues. 
Aluminum is absorbed by the lymph 
when aluminum-rich food is fed to 
dogs. Aluminum is excreted through 
the walls of the gastro-intestinal tract 
at alllevels. It is suggested that this 
gastro-intestinal elimination of alumi- 
num may account for the failure to 
demonstrate large quantities of the 
metal in the blood after ingestion of 
aluminum-rich food. The aluminum 
and phosphorus excretion through the 
walls of the alimentary canal are in- 
dependent of each other. 

Relation of Age to Amount of Alumi- 
num in Tissues of Dogs.—Examina- 
tion of embryos, puppies, and dogs 
made by Underhill and Peterman dis- 
closed that the tissues of dog embryos 
contain little, if any, aluminum. Tis- 
sues of puppies contain more alumi- 
num than embryonic tissues. The 
lungs of puppies after five days always 
contain detectable quantities of alumi- 
num. ‘Tissues of older animals con- 
tain more aluminum than either em- 
bryonic or puppy tissues. The lungs 
of old dogs are very rich in aluminum, 
It is indicated that there exists a 
direct relationship between the age of 
an animal and the quantity of alumi- 
num stored in its tissues. 
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Occurrence of Aluminum in Human 
Liver and Kidney.—Livers and kidneys 
preserved with 95 per cent. alcohol, 
occasionally with solution of formalde- 
hyde, obtained at necropsy, were ex- 
amined by Underhill et al. as to their 
aluminum content. The range found 
for liver was from 0.17 to 1.17 mg. 
per hundred grams, for kidney from 
0.15 to 0.87 mg. The liver showing 
much the highest aluminum content 
was described in the necropsy report 
as a “fatty liver.’ It has previously 
been suggested that aluminum may be 
related in some way to fat metabolism. 
While this single result may be due to 
other unknown factors, it again raises 
the question of a relation between 
these two substances. Five cases in 
which tuberculous infection was a 
prominent feature show a low alumi- 
num content for both liver and kidney, 
the age range being 21 to 45 years, the 
value for liver 0.21 to 0.384 mg. per 
hundred grams and for kidney 0.22 
to 0.43 mg. However, these all came 
from districts showing a low aluminum 
content. It is interesting that two 
subjects of the same age, from the 
saine locality, showed the same alumi- 
num content in both liver and kidney. 
There is no apparent relationship 
between arteriosclerosis and aluminum 
content. 

Aluminum Content of Some Fresh 
Foods.—f resh vegetables, fresh fruit, 
and fresh meats were analyzed for 
their aluminum content by Underhill 
et al. Of all the materials analyzed, 
cherries and onions contained by far 
the largest amount. Further, both the 
Connecticut sour and California sweet 
cherries contain a large amount. The 
foods containing between 1 and 2 mg. 
of aluminum per hundred grams are 


lettuce, milk, flour, and liver. Liver 
from the calf and from the pig have 
practically the same aluminum econ- 
tent. The materials having less than 
1 mg. but more than 0.2 per hundred 
grams are string beans, beets, canta- 
loup, sweet corn, peaches, pears, 
potatoes, and meat (beef, pork, 
mutton). The lean meat from three 
animal sources has nearly the same 
aluminum content. The — lowest 
aluminum content was found in apples, 
eggs, oranges, and watermelon, which 
had less than 0.1 mg. per hundred 
grams. It is apparent that a dict 
containing liberal amounts of fresh 
fruits and vegetables may contain a 
significant quantity of aluminum. 
This would perhaps account for the 
aluminum found at times in the blood 
of normal man. 

Toxic Effects Produced by Subcu- 
taneous Injection of Aluminum Salts.— 
Rats, guinea-pigs, and rabbits were 
used by Underhill et al. for these ex- 
periments. The chloride and sulphate 
of aluminum in 20 per cent. solution 
in distilled water were used. Injec- 
tions were made into the subeutaneous 
tissue of the thigh. The single lethal 
dose for rats is found to be from 7 to 
8 gm. of aluminum chloride per kilo- 
gram. This dose produces death in 
from one to three days. . The lethal 
dose for guinea-pigs was from 5 to 7 
gin. per kilogram, when the initial dose 
was 3 gm. followed by 1 gm. on alter- 
nating days. This dose produces 
death in from three to seven days. 
The lethal dose of either the chloride 
or the sulphate in rabbits is from 7 to 
8 gm. per kilogram, when the initial 
dose is from 4 to 5 gm. followed by 1 
gm. on alternating days. This dose 
produces death in from seven to eleven 
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davs. The symptoms produced in the 
three species were similar. In the 
pathologie results the principal fea- 
tures are injury to the liver and 
kidney, although probably the spleen 
shares in this, since the spleens in the 
rats showed congestion with paucity 
of lymphoid tissue and increased pig- 
mentation. Harm to the liver and 
kidney is often excessive. The prin- 
cipal site of injury in the kidney seems 
to be the convoluted tubule, although 
the glomerular tufts are sometimes 
swollen. In the liver, central necrosis 
and sometimes fatty infiltration are 
noted.—Ix. R. D. 


oF ALUMINUM ON Mam- 
MALIAN BLoop AND Tissugs. F. B., 
Setbert and H. G. Wells. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. Path., Aug., 1929, 
vol. 8, p. 230, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 28, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1021. 

Daily intravenous injections made 
by Seibert and Wells into rabbits of 
from 0.011 to 0.017 gm. of sodium 
aluminum sulphate per kilogram in 
0.8 per cent. concentration, or of from 
).003 to 0.004 gm. of aluminum chlo- 
ride per kilogram in 0.2 per cent. con- 
centration, caused a definite second- 
ary anemia; 2.e., a decrease in the 
percentage of hemoglobin and in the 
number of erythrocytes, an increase in 
the number of leukocytes, chiefly the 
mononuclears, and an increased resist- 
ance of the corpuscles to hemolysis by 
hypotonie salt or saponin. The final 
blood picture showed normoblasts, 
poikilocytes, anisocytes, chromato- 
philic cells and stipple cells. Moreover, 
at the site of the injection, local irri- 
tant effects appeared, such as swelling, 
edema, inflammation and necrosis of 
the tissue, and swelling of neighboring 
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lymph nodes. Daily intravenous in- 
jections of a sulphuric acid solution, 
the hydrogen ion concentration of 
which was the same as that of the 
aluminum solution (3.4), produced no 
similar effects. An acid solution of an 
acidity equivalent to the maximal 
acidity that could be, but probably 
would not be, released from the so- 
dium aluminum sulphate solution at 
any one time (hydrogen ion concen- 
tration 2.6) produced a decrease in 
the number of erythrocytes, and in one 
rabbit caused marked local irritation 
at the site of the injection. But a 
comparison of the results obtained 
with the aluminum solutions and with 
the corresponding acid solutions makes 
it probable that the changes so marked 
in the rabbits treated with the former 
were due chiefly to the aluminum ion. 
The feeding of small daily doses over 
extended periods and the feeding of 
large doses of aluminum compounds 
produced changes in the blood and 
the tissues which indicate that alumi- 
num is absorbed through the intestinal 
tract and then exerts the same toxic 
effects as follow intravenous injec- 
tion.—k. R. D. 


AcuTE ANILINE PoIsoNInae. J. 
Mollerstrém. Abstr. as follows from 
Acta med. Scandinav., 1929, vol. 71, 
pp. 73-81, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 5240. 

In a case of acute poisoning with 
aniline this was found in free form in 
the urine. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF BENZENE 
(BENZOL) Potsoninae. C. P. McCord. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 27, 1929, 
vol. 93, pp. 280-288. 

Dr. McCord discusses various as- 


~] 
bo 


pects of benzene poisoning that tend 
to confuse the diagnosis of this condi- 
tion, and makes a special plea for: 
(1) the development of methods for- 
the detection of small quantities of 
benzene in the presence of other sol- 


vents; (2) the development of a method 
for measuring individual suscepti- 
bility; (3) a study of the possible en- 
hancement of benzene toxicity by 
other chemicals, such as some con- 
stituent of rubber; (4) the develop- 
ment of new diagnostic criteria of ben- 
zene poisoning; and finally (5) the 
preparation of extraordinarily pure 
benzene, and a study of its toxie prop- 
erties in relation to various grades 
of commercially applied benzene.— 


Mm, Fe. 2, 


Toxic SUBSTANCES IN THE RUBBER 
InpustTRY. I. BENZENE. P. A. Davis. 
Rubber Age, 1929, vol. 25, pp. 867- 
S68. 

Il. CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. Jbid., 
pp. 4838-484. 

III. Antumne. IJbid., pp. 611-612. 


VOCATIONAL SICKNESS (IN THE GAS 
InpustTRY). W. Leybold. Abstr. as 
follows from Gas- u. Wasserfach., 1929, 
vol. 72, pp. 825-826, in Chem. Abstr., 
Nov. 10, 1929, vol. 28, p. 5308. 

Attention is called to the danger of 
benzene vapor poisoning from leaky 
light oil or benzene lines and contact 
poisoning by tar and similar materials. 
Chronie carbon monoxide poisoning is 
rarely observed in gas works. Atten- 
tion is also called to the danger of 
hydrogen sulphide poisoning in con- 
nection with ammonium sulphate 
plants. 


MututTiepLE Neuritis FOLLOWING 
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CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. J 
N.Mankowsky. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. Ztschr. f. Nervenh., July, 
1929, vol. 109, p. 84, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 9, 1929, vol. 93, p. 
1518. 

Mankowsky discusses this occur- 
rence on the basis of the literature on 
the subject and his personal experi- 
ence. ‘The case reports of seven of his 
patients are given, each of whom, 
although presenting somewhat differ- 
ent symptoms, was believed to have a 
disturbance of the peripheral nerves 
and vessels together with hemorrhage. 
Certain mechanical and traumatic fac- 
tors may explain the disturbance of 
the circulation of blood in the ex- 
tremities or other parts and the result- 
ing hemorrhage in individual eases. 
Mankowsky concludes that multiple 
neuritis following earbon monoxide 
poisoning results from the compres- 
sion of nerves by a_ hemorrhage 
originating from the fragility of the 
vessels and from the infiltration of the 
epineurium and the perineurium with 
blood and the ensuing formation of 
sears and ischemia of the nerves. 
This may occur in any nerve trunk. 
In most cases a number of nerves are 
involved. ‘The prognosis is favorable 
on the whole; thermotherapy, es- 
pecially diathermy, in the region of the 
suspected hemorrhage is indicated. 
The comparatively rare occurrence of 
multiple neuritis may in reality be a 
failure to recognize mild forms. ‘This 
is possible in cases with edema of the 
extremities or with thickening of mus- 
cles due to hemorrhage.—K. R. D. 


POISONING FROM CYANIDES IN CASE- 
HARDENING. Abstr. as follows from 
Tron Age, May 16, 1929, p. 1843, in 
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17. S. Month. Labor Rev., Aug., 1929, 
vol. 29, p. 858. 

The hazards involved in the use of 
eyanides in casehardening have been 
the subject of special regulations in 
Germany, the regulations being issued 
by the Minister of Health. 

“It is required that cyanide shall be 
stored in vessels which can be tightly 
closed, and all storage and other tanks 
must be plainly marked to show the 
poisonous nature of the contents. The 
shop must have level, smooth floors, 
which must be thoroughly cleaned 
onee each day. The article to be case- 
hardened must be thoroughly dry 
when placed in the oven. The ex- 
haust hood must fit closely and must 
not be opened except when the articles 
to be easehardened are placed in or 
withdrawn from the boxes or when the 
bath is to be recharged or emptied. 
The quenching vessels must be plainly 
marked “poison”? and the quenching 
water must not under any circum- 
stances be treated with acid. This 
water must be treated with copperas 
until a grayish green or blue precipi- 
tate is formed, in order to free it from 
the dangerous soluble cyanide constit- 
uents. The worker must wear an 
apron and gloves of strong materials 
and also a mask to protect him from 
splashes. 


PERFORATION OF THE NASAL Sep- 
TUM IN CHROMIUM WORKERS. 
PORT OF 


tE- 

KIGHTEEN Cases. F. JW. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 
14, 1929, vol. 93, pp. 837-838. 

Dixon reports eighteen cases of per- 
foration of the cartilaginous portion of 
the nasal septum in men engaged in 
chromium plating. 


Dixon. 


Chromium plating is accomplished 
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by immersing the object to be plated in 
an electrolytic vat containing, among 
other elements, chromic acid. In this 
electrodeposition, oxygen is evolved 
on the insoluble anode and consider- 
able hydrogen on the cathode. These 
gases, rising, tend to carry into the 
surrounding air a fine mist or spray of 
chromic acid. This spray, on being 
inhaled, deposits the chromic acid par- 
ticles inside the nose on the mucous 
membrane. 

Chromic acid affects persons exposed 
by causing lesions of the skin and 
irritations of the nose. It affects the 
abraded skin, causing deep ulceration. 
It affects the nose in causing an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane 
with ulceration of the nasal septum, 
which may later lead to perforation. 
This final process is painless and is 
neither disabling nor disfiguring, but 
does cause inconvenience 
crusting. 


through 


In plating rooms where proper ven- 
tilation of the tanks 
employed, irritation is not encount- 
ered, but natural room ventilation is 
not sufficient. 

In those already afflicted, the free 
application of white petrolatum to the 
septum caused all unpleasant symp- 
toms to disappear. ‘The use of mer- 
curochrome and medicated petrolatum 
was not helpful. When irritations are 
noted, daily check-up by the nurse, 
coupled with regular inspection by the 
medical attendant, is advisable. 


and rooms is 


Ium- 
ployees must be warned not to pick at 
their noses, since the chromic acid on 
their fingers increases the exposure. 
The wearing of masks and gloves, while 
helpful, is difficult of enforeement.— 
KK. R. D. 
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New Data on SatTurNismM. — E. 
Kohn-Abrest. Abstr. as follows from 
Chim. et indust., Feb., 1929, Special 
No., pp. 741-742, in Chem. Abstr., 
Sept. 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 4281. 

A ease is cited of a young man who, 
after working some months in a lead 
storage battery plant and leaving it in 
apparently good health, died of saturn- 
ism. Analysis of the viscera showed a 
total of 139.25 mg. of lead, equivalent 
to 19.5 parts per million. The lead 
contents usually found in human vis- 
cera are approximately as follows, in 
parts per million: lungs 2, heart 0.5, 
liver 2, stomach 3, intestines 1, brain 
2, kidneys 2, urine 0.75, and blood 
0.5. The following technic is recom- 
mended for the toxicologie determina- 
tion of lead: destroy organic matter 
with sulphuric acid-nitrie acid mixture, 
dilute with 2 to 3 volumes of water, 
boil, cool, add an equal volume of 
aleohol, let stand twenty-four hours, 
separate the precipitate first by decan- 
tation and then by alternate washing 
with aleohol and centrifuging, evapo- 
rate the last traces of aleohol, dissolve 
the precipitate in 25 per cent. am- 
monium acetate, pass hydrogen sul- 
phide, let stand, centrifuge, wash 
repeatedly with saturated hydrogen 
sulphide-water mixture, dissolve in 
hot nitric acid, evaporate, verify the 
presence of lead by adding potassium 
iodide and identifying lead iodide, 
evaporate in presence of nitric acid, 
dissolve in ammonium acetate, and 
precipitate the lead as chromate. 
Foods generally contain only a few 
parts per million of lead, at the most; 
but some white wines have been found 
to contain up to 5 parts per million, 
while the lees can contain up to 15 to 
20 parts per million. 


LEAD POISONING: DIAGNOSIS Any 
TREATMENT OF LEAD Co.ic. LE, J. 
Belknap. Abstr. as follows from Wis- 
consin Med. Jour., Aug., 1929, vol. 
28, p. 346, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn. 
Sept. 14, 1929, vol. 93, p. 879. 

Belknap endorses the treatment of 
the acute stage of lead poisoning hy 
intravenous injections of 50 c.e. of 2 
per cent. calcium chloride four times 
daily and a high calcium diet and cal- 
cium lactate by mouth. On discharge 
the patient is placed on a low calcium 
diet and ammonium chloride further 
to combat the poisoning.—Ix. R. D. 


A Strupy or LEAD POISONING IN A 
STORAGE-BATTERY PLANT. LL. Green- 
burg, A. A. Schaye, and H. Shlionsky,. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., July 12, 1929, 
vol. 44, pp. 1666-1698, 

This factory was engaged, chiefly, 
in the manufacture of storage batteries 
for automobile and radio use. The 
batteries were of the Faure type, 
“composed of plates made of lead 
grids into which has been pressed a 
paste composed of lead oxides.” ‘The 
purpose of the study was ‘‘to deter- 
mine whether or not a lead-poisoning 
hazard existed in the plant under con- 
sideration; should such a hazard he 
found, to determine its exact extent; 
and, lastly, to propose such structure! 
changes and remedial measures a: 
would serve, in so far as possible, to 
eliminate this hazard.” 

Sixteen samples of atmospheric air 
were analyzed for lead and _ fifty-six 
workers were examined clinically. The 
results are given in Tables 1 and 2. 

The authors believe that some of the 
eases of chronic lead poisoning were 
caused by previous lead exposures, but 
that the majority were due to the in- 
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halation of lead in this particular 
factory. 


TABLE 1.-SUMMARY_OF AIR ANALYSES FOR 

















LEAD 
7 _ AVERAGE 
ROOM caarense 
OF AIR 
mg./cu. ft. 
Charging room (control)....... 0. 0000 
Casting room......... 0090 
«8... SPEER L EET TTT ee . 0362 
i ee 0453 
Assembly room (burning opera- 
BT sxc nub enecsbewess neues .0116 
Assembly room (general atmos- | 
| Ee eer reer ee ee re  .0096 











TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF CLINICAL FINDINGS 








NO, OF 
MEN 
| NO. OF | aio 
ROOM acc) 
—— EXAM- CHRONIC 
INED | ? 


LEAD 
POISONING 








Casting room.............. | 12 4 
Pasting and mixing room..| 8 | 5 
Converting room........... , 4 | 4 
Assembly room............ 10 7 
Miscellaneous group...... | 11 2 
Control group (charging | 

| SOP eT eTeTe ee reer 10 | i} 


1 Was a paster for three months and suf- 
fered from acute lead poisoning. 


Concerning the effects of duration of 
exposure, the authors state that “lead 
poisoning is brought about in the 
assembly room in a_ considerably 
shorter time than it is in the casting 
room. Of the 7 men considered posi- 
tive, 5 have been employed 14 years 
or less, whereas in the casting room 3 
of the 4 men who are positive have 
been employed for periods of 8 years, 
0 years, and 7 years, respectively.” 

The concluding paragraphs contain 
Suggestions for improving the hygienic 
conditions in this plant and point out 


the desirability of periodic blood ex- 
aminations of employees, in order to 
eliminate acute lead poisoning.—P. D. 


Mercury POoIsONING AND ITS 
CHEMICAL DeTecTION. Friederich and 
Buhr. Abstr.as follows from Stiddeutsch. 
Apoth.- Ztg., 1928, vol. 68, pp. 702- 
703; Chem. Zentralbl., 1928, part 2, p. 
27389, in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 10, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 46389. 

In cases of mercury poisoning the 
chemical detection in the excreta was 
carried out in the following way. A 
chlorine current was passed in 1,000 
c.c. of urine and the urine evaporated 
to about 150 ¢.c., with chlorine passing 
steadily through the fluid. The ex- 
cess of chlorine was removed by means 
of carbon dioxide passed through the 
luid in a slow current. Then the 
liquid was filtered in the cold. <A few 
drops of copper sulphate solution (Ger- 
man Pharmacopeia 6) was added, the 
mixture was slightly acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and _ precipitated 
with hydrogen sulphide. ‘The centrif- 
ugalized precipitate was suspended in 
water and dissolved with chlorine. 
Carbon dioxide was passed through, 


and the dilute solution was again 
treated with hydrogen sulphide. The 


precipitate formed was once more 
treated with chlorine and carbon di- 
oxide as described above. The solu- 
tion was filtered and finely powdered 
ammonium oxalate was added until 
the copper oxalate first precipitated 
dissolved again. Mercury was then 
precipitated by introduction of a cop- 
per wire into the blue solution. The 
mercury was identified as the iodide. 
The mercuric iodide was dissolved by 
passing chlorine into the aqueous sus- 


pension. The excess of chlorine was 
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removed and the solution electrolyzed 
after addition of ammonium oxalate 
and oxalic acid. The quantity of 
mercury present was calculated from 
the weight of the cathode. The 
method proved to be very exact. 


MrEtTHYL CHLORIDE POISONING FROM 


Domestic RerrricerRaAtors. A. H. 
Kegel, W. D. McNally, and A. S. 
Pope. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 8, 


1929, vol. 93, pp. 358-358. 

Kegel and his associates review the 
literature upon methyl! chloride poison- 
ing, including cases resulting from the 
manufacture, installation, or repair 
of commercial ice machines; sum- 
marize the symptoms, course, treat- 
ment, and pathology of the disease; 


and report a series of seven cases. The 
clinical picture is characteristic, the 
outstanding symptoms being drowsi- 
ness, mental confusion, coma, nausea, 
vomiting, and in severe cases con- 
vulsions. The temperature, pulse, and 
respiratory rate are all increased, and 
anuria usually occurs. 

The blood picture is suggestive of 
primary anemia with practically no 
regeneration during the first week. 
The hemoglobin falls with the red 
count and there is a moderate leuko- 
cytosis. The blood pressure is usually 
decreased. Examination of the urine 
indicates transient acute nephritis. 
The sequelae observed are suggestive 
of injury to nerve cells, followed by 
progressive degeneration.—K. R. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Dust ExpLoston Hazarps’ EN- 
COUNTERED BY FIREMEN IN FIGHTING 
Fires IN [INDUSTRIAL PLANTs. D. J. 
Price. Northwestern Fire School, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Sept. 20, 1929, pp. 11 
(mimeographed). Abstr. as follows in 
Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1929, vol. 23, 
». 5819. 

After an historical review, the 
danger of explosions from raising dusts 
during the fighting of fires is pointed 
out and remedies are suggested. 


SOME IMMEDIATE AND REMOTE RE- 
SPONSES TO INVASION OF LIvING TIs- 
Dust. <A. Mavrogordato. 
Jour. Chem., Metall. and Min. Soc. So. 
Africa, Aug., 1929, vol. 30, pp. 64-66. 

This very brief résumé of some of 


SUES BY 


Mavrogordato’s experimental studies 
tends to support Haldane’s suggestion 
of diluting the present high quartz 


containing dust in Rand mines with 


an amorphous, innocuous dust like 
shale (see next abstract). 

He makes an interesting observation 
on the pigmentation of the lungs of 
miners: ‘“‘It is a familiar experience 
here that a man who dies of miners’ 
phthisis many years after he has given 
up mining should have black lungs, 
and I have satisfied myself that the 
colouring pigment is mostly carbon 
The miners’ acetylene lamps provide 
the soot. My colleague, Dr. Strachan, 
has recorded the presence of iron pig- 
ment in these lungs; it is readily 
demonstrable but plays a minor part 
in the naked-eye colouration. Guinea- 
pigs that have inhaled silica dust and 
then been left in the track of a smoky 
chimney may retain enough carbon to 
colour the silica patches. This carbon 
is only retained in silica-stricken areas. 

“Tf silica dust be given to an anima! 
who has previously inhaled coal-dust 
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the presence of the coal does not stop 
the arrest of the silica. If coal-dust 
be given to an animal who has _pre- 
viously inhaled silica dust the coal 
does not fetch out the silica. For bene- 
ficial results the silica and ‘antidote’ 
must be inhaled simultaneously.” 

In conclusion Mavrogordato states: 
“A phthisis-producing dust must be 
kept out of the air as far as possible 
by catching it at its source of produc- 
tion. Good ventilation is essential. 

“The exit of dust inhaled might be 
facilitated along the lines suggested 
by Dr. Haldane. 

“Most lung infections are diseases 
of environment. Conditions must be 
rigidly controlled from this point of 
view.’”—P. D. 


Tue AVOIDANCE OF SILICOSIS WITH 
Dry Metuops oF WorkING. J. S. 
Haldane. Jour. Chem., Metall. and 
Min. Soc. So. Africa, Aug., 1929, vol. 
50, pp. 54-58. 

‘Tn Rand mines silicosis has hitherto 
been combated by the use of sufficient 
water to minimise dust, and by avoid- 
ance as far as possible of the dust from 
blasting. By these methods great suc- 
cess has been obtained; and the danger 
from silicosis has been reduced to 
much less than what it once. was.”’ 
Haldane points out, however that 
“there is still a good deal of silicosis 
after long exposure, in spite of all the 
watering and all precautions.”’ 

He continues: “In other respects, 
moreover, the keeping of everything 
wet has not been an advantage. There 
seem to be reasons for suspecting that 
tubercular infection occurs more 
readily under wet conditions; and, 
though this is much less serious, the 
wet conditions make ankylostomiasis 
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infection easily possible, unless rigor- 
ous precautions, difficult with natives, 
are enforced. But the main objection 
to wet methods is that at great depths 
the wet-bulb temperature becomes so 
high that only a limited rate of work 
is possible, and it is thus no longer 
practicable to work what would other- 
wise be quite payable ore.” 

The author then elaborates a sug- 
gestion he madein1918: “I pointed out 
that it would apparently be possible 
to work by dry methods if such pre- 
cautions were taken that the larger 
quantity of silica dust which would 
then be inhaled was mixed with another 
kind of dust possessing a property of 
neutralising the ill-effects of the silica. 
To take a well-known example, the 
shale dust which for the last fifteen 
years has been artificially applied 
wholesale along the roadways of 
British collieries, in order to prevent 
coal-dust explosions, contains about 
35% of quartz, and nearly 60% of 
total silica. Before artificial stone- 
dusting was introduced a great deal 
of the dust breathed by coal miners 
along the roads and at the working 
faces was shale dust of the same char- 
acter. ‘The quartz in this dust has no 
tendency to produce phthisis; and the 
death-rates at all ages from phthisis 
among British coal-miners have been 
very exceptionally low ever since re- 
liable statistics first became available 
about 70 years ago.” Later Haldane 
explains that this neutralizing dust 
must be amorphous in character (like 
shale) and not crystalline, and should 
not contain a high percentage of 
quartz. 

“Before discussing this matter 
further I should like to make some 
suggestions as to how another dust, 
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such as that of shale or clay, might be 
applied so as to protect against quartz- 
ite dust. First of all I think that 
shafts, inclines and open levels should, 
as far as practicable, be left or kept 
dry, and kept stone-dusted with the 
added dust, which could be renewed as 
often as necessary. Suitable appara- 
tus for applying the dust is already 
available. Secondly, I think that all 
drills should be provided, even if water 
is supplied to them to expedite drilling, 
with efficient dust-collecting arrange- 
ments, so that the men cannot inhale 
the unmixed dust. Lastly, I would 
suggest that all blasting be so ar- 
ranged that a sufficient quantity of 
the diluting dust goes into the air, and 
is scattered everywhere on surfaces 
around, with, or just after, each shot 
or round of shots. In this way stopes 
and drives would be kept dusted with 
the diluent dust, and any dust present 
in the air would be neutralised. 

“Additional diluent dust could also, 
however, be applied in stopes and 
drives if necessary. With the dry air 
only a moderate air-velocity would be 
needed to give a satisfactory cooling 
effect; but good ventilation at all 
working places would still be 
essential.” 

There follows a discussion of the 
physiologic action of dusts of different 
kinds, with reference particularly to 
their crystalline quartz content and 
the effects of diluent dusts on other- 
wise silicosis producing dust. 

In his concluding paragraphs and in 
his contribution to the animated dis- 
cussion which followed the presenta- 
tion of these papers, Haldane makes it 
perfectly clear that he understands the 
difficulties and dangers involved in 
substituting dry for wet methods in 


the Rand mines, even on an experi. 
mental scale. The careful co-opera- 
tion of mining engineers and mine 
ventilation experts would be required 
in order to prevent dustiness from ex- 
ceeding the desired limit. Haldane 
does not give the composition of the 
diluent dust but shows that present 
experience and the actual data avyail- 
able indicate clearly the probable safe 
diluent for Rand conditions. 

These suggestions from a_ lesser 
authority on dust might be considered 
interesting but rather academic. 
Emanating as they do from Haldane 
and having reference to a community 
which has had more experience with 
silicosis than any other in the world, 
the suggestions are of particular in- 
terest and importance.—P. D. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF SILICOSIS OF 
THE Luna. TJ. H. Belt. Canadian 
Pub. Health Jour., Oct., 1929, vol. 
20, pp. 494-509. 

The author concludes: 


Chemical determinations along with mi- 
croscopic examination of human silicotic 
lungs tend to support the view of Gye and 
Kettle that crystalline silica works its ill 
effects in tissue by undergoing a slow chem- 
ical change into an occult (probably colloid) 
form. 

The histopathological picture of tuber- 
culo-silicosis suggests that under the in- 
fluence of finely divided silica in ‘‘dust rests” 
in avascular areas of silicotic lungs, tubercle 
infection gains a ready foothold. These 
foci evidently constitute the most vulner- 
able quarter of the silicotic lung, and they 
are most numerous in those cases of silicosis 
which have continued to inhale silica dust 
after fibrosis has set in. 

Histological study seems to indicate that 
collections of silica dust in the lung make 
either actual or potential lesions: if located 
in an adequately nourished tissue, fibrosis 
will progress until all the silica fragments 
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become invisible; if implanted in a region 
already containing many fibrosed lesions, 8 
superadded local injury ensues by the action 
of the silica, and though further tissue reac- 
tion is not likely to occur, yet these foci, as 
mentioned above, provide added tubercle 
hazards. In theory, then, the disease must 
be progressive for some time after the 
‘ndividual leaves his dusty occupation, the 
progression either taking the form of in- 
ereased fibrosis or of increased suscepti- 
bility to tubercle infection. The greater 
the fibrous response to any given dust col- 
lection, the less does that lesion favour 
tuberele invasion. An individual after 
leaving his dusty trade, having progressed 
to the stage of completed fibrosis, that is, a 
condition in which there are no remaining 


) 


“silica nests’ in his lung, is no longer a 
special tuberculosis risk. 

Progression to a stage of completed 
fibrosis is dependent upon: (1) the period 
of freedom from exposure, (2) the amount of 
old fibrosis in the lung, (3) the ability to 
extrude dust fragments by outward migra- 
tion of phagocytes, (4) the facility with 
which silica takes on its toxic properties in 
the individual lung, and, (5) whether or not 
tuberculous infection is present. 


The author stresses the importance 
of using a polariscope in the micro- 
scopic examination of lung tissue in 
order to distinguish silica (quartz) 
from other particles.—P. D. 





OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


A PrcuLIAR OCCUPATIONAL DIs- 
EASE. Foreign Letter (Paris), Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 2, 1929, vol. 
93, p. 1896. 

Just at present, it is the open season 
for hunting, and consequently there is 
considerable consumption of game, the 
selling of game being authorized only 
during the hunting season. There is 
therefore at present much game im- 
ported; more particularly, quail, hun- 
dreds of thousands of these birds being 
taken when they alight on the sandy 
beaches of Egypt, exhausted by their 
long migratory passage across the 
Mediterranean. They are easily cap- 
tured with a net, and they are shipped 
in crates, chiefly to the market halls 
of Paris. But they are at present lean, 
and they are fattened rapidly in order 
to have them in good condition for 
eating. ‘To accomplish this, recourse 
is had to the stuffing process. But 
while that is easy to do with poultry, 
owing to the fact that the beak is large 
enough to permit a tube being slipped 


down the esophagus, through which 
food is passed by force, it is not so easy 
in dealing with quail, owing to the 
smallness of the beak. Therefore, 
another procedure is adopted. In the 
cellars of the market halls of Paris 
may be found some fifteen professional 
gaveurs, or bird stuffers (Italians or 
Poles, usually), who masticate grains 
and fruit and make a sort of pap of 
it, which is fed to the quail. The 
operation is carried on every day for 
two or three weeks, each bird being 
considered separately and not sold 
until it has attained a certain weight. 
But it has recently been discovered 
that this industry presents a_ real 
danger. Most of these bird stuffers 
are from time to time pecked on the 
mouth by the birds, which often leads, 
in the course of two years, to the de- 
velopment of phagedenic ulcers on the 
lips, which degenerate into horrible 
mutilations, apparently the result of 
an aspergillosis or an actinomycosis. 
The transmission of diseases by the 
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beak of birds is not without precedent. 
A number of years ago, attention was 
called to a very grave type of pul- 
monary disorder, psittacosis, caused by 
small parrots of the Antilles in persons 
who allowed these birds to take food 
from their mouths, and this disorder 
was not only often fatal but was some- 
times communicated to their entour- 
age.—K. R. D. 


SPINAL ARTHRITIS: AN INDUSTRIAL 
Hazarp. L. W. Allard. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 16, 1929, vol. 93, 
pp. 1556-1557. 

Spinal arthritis in its various types 
is a common affliction of adults, es- 
pecially laborers, and may exist ex- 
tensively without symptoms. In its 
inecipience, symptomatic arthritis is 
without roentgen evidence. The dis- 


comforts and disabilities from spina] 
arthritis in industrial injuries are 
largely due to disturbance of the 
partially fused joints. 

Arthritic subjects are prone to dis- 

ability of greater or less duration from 
injuries that would not affect a norma] 
person; and disabilities complicated by 
arthritis occasion a longer con- 
ralescence than disabilities occurring 
in normal spines. The victim of 
arthritis is not a normal man. His 
efficiency is lowered. He is awkward, 
often distracted by his discomfort, 
easily fatigued, and an easy prey to 
minor accidents; in short, an industrial 
hazard. Patients with recognized 
arthritis, properly advised, however, 
may be preserved for years of useful- 
ness, with a big saving to industrial 
insurance.—Kt. R. D. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


THERMAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN 
THE HumMAN Bopy AND ITs ATMOs- 
PHERIC IESNVIRONMENT. F. C. Hough- 
ten, W. W. Teaque, W. E. Miller, and 
W. P. Yant. Am. Jour. Physiol., 
April, 1929, vol. 88, pp. 386-406. 

The important conclusions to be 
drawn from this study dealing with ex- 
changes of heat and moisture in 
persons engaged in sedentary occupa- 
tions during exposure to various tem- 
peratures, humidities, and air veloci- 
ties may be summarized as follows: 

1. The rates of heat production and 
heat loss are functions of the effective 
temperature regardless of 
changes in dry bulb temperature, wet 
bulb temperature, and air movement, 
when other factors remain constant. 


index, 


2. The zone of minimum metabolic 
rate lies between 19.3 and 28.7°C., 
effective temperature. Within these 
limits, metabolism reaches a fairly 
constant rate of about 53.4 calories 
per hour per square meter of body 
surface. ‘The metabolic rate increases 
for temperatures above and _ below 
this zone. 

3. With certain limitations, heat 
loss by evaporation alone and _ heat 
loss by combined radiation and con- 
vection appear to be functions of the 
dry bulb temperature. The former 
increases with temperature and _ the 
latter decreases when temperature 1n- 
creases. 

4. When the dew point temperature 
of the air approaches the surface tem- 
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perature of the body, the relationship 
‘n item 3 ceases to hold, since no 
evaporation is then possible. 

In criticism of this excellent study, 
it may be said that the graphs are 
poorly shown and the text itself some- 
times lacks clearness.—C. P. Y. 


Errect oF HicH EXTERNAL TEM- 
PERATURE ON CIRCULATION IN MAN. 
M. Marschak. Abstr. as follows from 
Zischr. f. d. ges. exper. Med., May 29, 
1929, vol. 65, p. 655, in Jour, Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 14, 1929, vol. 93, 
p. 886. 

Marschak determined the minute- 
volume of the output of the heart in 
each of three students, aged from 25 
to 30, during rest and at various ex- 
ternal temperatures (64.5° F., 68°F., 
S6°F., 95°F., and 115°F.) and 50 per 
cent. relative humidity. He found 
that a high external temperature, un- 
less continued over a long period of 
time, does not cause an increase in the 
minute-volume. At an external tem- 
perature of 115°F. and 50 per cent. 
relative humidity, only a slight in- 


crease in the minute-volume was noted 
after one hour. The author believes 
that the constant value of the minute- 
volume output of the heart at high 
external temperatures, at which an in- 
creased flow of blood through the skin 
always occurs, confirms the theory 
that under these conditions the internal 
organs function with a greatly de- 
creased amount of blood.—Kk. R. D. 

Heat INJURIES 


AMONG NATIVE 


MINERS IN THE WITWATERSRAND 
Goup MINEs. A. J. Orenstein. Jour. 
Chem., Metall. and Min. Soc. So. 


Africa, Aug., 1929, vol. 30, pp. 66-69. 

This brief summary of the experi- 
mental work carried out by Orenstein 
and Ireland since 1920 deals with the 
effect of temperature conditions on 
the working efficiency of natives em- 
ployed in the Rand mines, and with 
the twelve cases of heat stroke which 
occurred, for the most part, among 
newly employed workers a few days 
after beginning their employment.— 
i, Bs he 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Dust AND GerM CoNTENT OF AIR 
IN ScHOOLS. MM. Griinewald. Abstr. 
as follows from Haustechn. Rundschau, 
vol. 32, p. 241; Wasser u. Abwasser, vol. 
2), p. 95, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 20, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 5529. 

The influence of ozonization upon 
the dust and germ 
studied.—P. D. 


content was 


A Srupy or Rurau Scuoou VEN- 


TILATION. ‘THE SCHOOL VENTILATION 
Stupy IN CaTTARAUGUS COUNTY, 
N. Y., 1926-27. 7. J. Duffield. U.S. 
Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 4, 1929, vol. 


44, pp. 2383-2410. 


) 


“The school ventilation study in 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., is one of 
the three field studies undertaken by 
the New York Commission on Ven- 
tilation following its reorganization in 
1926. 
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“The primary object of the study 
was to determine just what were the 
air conditions in one and two room 
rural schools, with the secondary pur- 
pose of learning, if possible, how these 
air conditions affected the health of 
the pupils.” 

The fundamental observation, in 
attempting to judge air conditions, 
was that of temperature. Readings 
were taken eight times daily at a point 
selected as representative of the aver- 
age conditions in the room. ‘These 
records, which were kept by the 
teacher, were supplemented by data 
collected by the Commission’s ob- 
servers on regular trips to forty-five 
of the forty-eight classrooms every 
ten days or two weeks. The data in- 
clude: temperature distribution, hori- 
zontal and vertical, and _ relative 
humidity. 

“To satisfy the second question, : 
record was kept of the attendance and 
health records of the pupils. 

The teacher was requested to record 
the occurrence of respiratory illnesses 
(colds or sore throats) among the 
pupils, both present and absent, in 
addition to giving an abstract of the 
attendance register. Fortheabsentees, 
the cause of absence as stated in the 
excuses sent by the parents was ac- 
cepted, while the teacher was asked to 
use her own judgment in recording 


colds and sore throats among the 
pupils present.”’ 
In Cattaraugus County (1,200 


square miles), there are 234 grade 
schools having but one and 
thirteenhaving tworooms. Ithasbeen 
estimated that in the state as a whole, 
there are more than 8,000 schools of 


rooin 


this type, with an average registration 
of more than 150,000 pupils. 


In conclusion, the author states: 
‘In general, one and two room rural 
schools, such as those observed in 
Cattaraugus County, appear to be 
highly unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of heating and ventilation. They 
are subject to gross overheating on the 
one hand and to serious chilling on the 
other, and show wide horizontal and 
vertical differences in the tempera- 
tures existing simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of the same room. 

“In general, the prevalence of respi- 
ratory illness showed an inverse rela- 
tionship to outdoor temperatures, 
that is, the incidence of respiratory 
illness was greater during the cold 
months of the year. In the absence 
of other factors, however, low tem- 
perature itself did not appear to be 
directly associated with increased re- 
spiratory illness. 

‘During periods of low temperature, 
deviations from the general trend of 
the incidence of respiratory illness 
varied with the fluctuations in pre- 
cipitation, the maximum effect occur- 
ring in the week following that which 
had an excess of precipitation, with 
the exception of the last week of the 
study.” 

The author makes clear the diffi- 
culties involved in such a study and is 
not too positive in his conclusions. 
The reviewer would certainly hesi- 
tate to name the average or significant 
temperature in a room where two read- 
ings were 40°F. apart. 

Our English friends, who are in- 
terested in the various Anglo-Ameri- 
ean ventilation disputes, should enjoy 
some of the astonishing figures in this 
Fr: Ean 


report. 
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ScHoot VENTILATION. F. M. R. Bul- 
mer. Canadian Pub. Health Jour., 
Oct., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 479-488. 


Deer MINE VENTILATION. J. S. 
Haldane. Jour. Chem., Metall. and 
Min. Soc. So. Africa, Aug., 1929, 
vol. 30, pp. 51-54. 

From his wealth of experience with 
mine conditions, Haldane gives a very 
clear picture of the economic ad- 
vantages which would accrue as a 
result of substituting dry for wet 
mining methods in the Rand mines. 
In addition to increased comfort and 
working efficiency, this substitution 
would probably reduce tuberculous 
infection and abolish the risk of anky- 
lostomiasis. 

A clearer or more concise statement 
of the essential physiology of tem- 
perature and humidity in relation to 
acclimatization and working efficiency 
would be hard to find.—P. D. 


THE ENGINEERING ASPECT OF 
DEALING WITH TEMPERATURE AND 
Humipiry CoNnpITIONS OF MINE AT- 
MOSPHERES AT THE GREAT DEPTHS 
ASSOCIATED WITH SOME OF THE GOLD 
MINES OF THE WITWATERSRAND. J. H. 
Dobson. Jour. Chem., Metall. and 
Min. Soc. So. Africa, Aug., 1929, vol. 
30, pp. 58-62. 

In the deep level workings of the 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand, a 
serious ventilation problem is caused 
by the rise in temperature and hu- 
midity of the ventilating current as it 
descends. The temperature and hu- 
midity conditions underground are the 
same the year around, regardless of the 
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temperature and humidity of the air 
entering at the surface of the mine. 

The author discusses various meth- 
ods for cooling and dehumidifying the 
air in deep mines, but states that a 
necessary preliminary to the applica- 
tion of any method is the adoption of 
some means to prevent absorption of 
moisture by the ventilating current in 
its downward path. Otherwise, as the 
operations are continued to deeper 
levels, the cost of cooling and ventila- 
tion will be so high in these mines as 
to approach the value of the gold 
mined.—C. P. Y. 


KATA-THERMOMETRIC AND OTHER 
INVESTIGATIONS OF HyGIENic ConptI- 
TIONS ON Boarp A CoaL BURNING 
STEAMER CrrcLtInac’ ArFrica. L. 
Schwarz. Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 
101, no. 3, pp. 173-194. 

According to the indications of the 
kata-thermometer, hygienic conditions 
in engine and stoking rooms of vessels 
in tropical regions are not satisfactory, 
even in first-class vessels. It is stated 
that these conditions are sometimes 
worse than those which prevail on the 
shores of Africa. 

The author recommends the use of 
electric fans whenever the velocity or 
direction of the wind is unfavorable. 
Escape of steam into the workrooms 
should be prevented and all hot sur- 
faces should be covered with in- 
sulation. 

It is suggested that natives of warm 
countries, such as the Chinese, might 
be better suited to the work of stokers 
and 
tropical regions than are Europeans.— 


W. Ks. 


trimmers on board vessels in 
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“The primary object of the study 
was to determine just what were the 
air conditions in one and two room 
rural schools, with the secondary pur- 
pose of learning, if possible, how these 
air conditions affected the health of 
the pupils.” 

The fundamental observation, in 
attempting to judge air conditions, 
was that of temperature. Readings 
were taken eight times daily at a point 
selected as representative of the aver- 
age conditions in the room. ‘These 
records, which were kept by the 
teacher, were supplemented by data 
collected by the Commission’s ob- 
servers on regular trips to forty-five 
of the forty-eight classrooms every 
ten days or two weeks. The data in- 
clude: temperature distribution, hori- 
zontal and _ vertical, and_ relative 
humidity. 

To satisfy the second question, : 

record was kept of the attendance and 
health reeords of the pupils. 
The teacher was requested to record 
the occurrence of respiratory illnesses 
(colds or sore throats) among the 
pupils, both present and absent, in 
addition to giving an abstract of the 
attendance register. Tortheabsentees, 
the cause of absence as stated in the 
excuses sent by the parents was ac- 
cepted, while the teacher was asked to 
use her own judgment in recording 
colds and sore throats among the 
pupils present.” 

In Cattaraugus County (1,200 
square miles), there are 234 grade 
schools having but one room and 
thirteenhaving tworooms. Ithasbeen 
estimated that in the state as a whole, 
there are more than 8,000 schools of 
this type, with an average registration 
of more than 150,000 pupils. 


In conclusion, the author states: 
‘In general, one and two room rural 
schools, such as those observed in 
Cattaraugus County, appear to be 
highly unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of heating and ventilation. They 
are subject to gross overheating on the 
one hand and to serious chilling on the 
other, and show wide horizontal and 
vertical differences in the tempera- 
tures existing simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of the same room. 

“In general, the prevalence of respi- 
ratory illness showed an inverse rela- 
tionship to outdoor temperatures, 
that is, the incidence of respiratory 
illness was greater during the cold 
months of the year. In the absence 
of other factors, however, low tem- 
perature itself did not appear to be 
directly associated with increased re- 
spiratory illness. 

‘During periods of low temperature, 
deviations from the general trend of 
the incidence of respiratory illness 
raried with the fluctuations in pre- 
cipitation, the maximum effect occur- 
ring in the week following that which 
had an excess of precipitation, with 
the exception of the last week of the 
study.” 

The author makes clear the diffi- 
culties involved in such a study and is 
not too positive in his conclusions. 
The reviewer would certainly hesi- 
tate to name the average or significant 
temperature in a room where two read- 
ings were 40°F. apart. 

Our English friends, who are in- 
terested in the various Anglo-Ameri- 
ean ventilation disputes, should enjoy 
some of the astonishing figures in this 
Fs 


report.— 
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Scpoot VENTILATION. F. M. R. Bul- 
mer. Canadian Pub. Health Jour., 
Oct., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 479-483. 


Deep MINE VENTILATION. J. S. 
Haldane. Jour. Chem., Metall. and 
Min. Soc. So. Africa, Aug., 1929, 
vol. 30, pp. 51-54. 

From his wealth of experience with 
mine conditions, Haldane gives a very 
clear picture of the economic ad- 
vantages which would accrue as a 
result of substituting dry for wet 
mining methods in the Rand mines. 
In addition to increased comfort and 
working efficiency, this substitution 
would probably reduce tuberculous 
infection and abolish the risk of anky- 
lostomiasis. 

A clearer or more concise statement 
of the essential physiology of tem- 
perature and humidity in relation to 
acclimatization and working efficiency 
would be hard to find.—P. D. 


THE ENGINEERING ASPECT OF 
DEALING WITH ‘TEMPERATURE AND 
Humipiry CoNnpDITIONS OF MINE AT- 
MOSPHERES AT THE GREAT DeEpTHS 
ASSOCIATED WITH SOME OF THE GOLD 
MINES OF THE WITWATERSRAND. J. H. 
Dobson. Jour. Chem., Metall. and 
Min. Soc. So. Africa, Aug., 1929, vol. 
30, pp. 58-62. 

In the deep level workings of the 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand, a 
serious ventilation problem is caused 
by the rise in temperature and hu- 
midity of the ventilating current as it 
descends. The temperature and hu- 
midity conditions underground are the 
same the year around, regardless of the 


Vol. 12 
No. 4 


temperature and humidity of the air 
entering at the surface of the mine. 

The author discusses various meth- 
ods for cooling and dehumidifying the 
air in deep mines, but states that a 
necessary preliminary to the applica- 
tion of any method is the adoption of 
some means to prevent absorption of 
moisture by the ventilating current in 
its downward path. Otherwise, as the 
operations are continued to deeper 
levels, the cost of cooling and ventila- 
tion will be so high in these mines as 
to approach the value of the gold 
mined.—C. P. Y. 


KATA-THERMOMETRIC AND OTHER 
INVESTIGATIONS OF HYGIENIC CONDI- 
TIONS ON Boarp A CoaL BURNING 
STEAMER CrrcLtING’ ArFrica. UL. 
Schwarz. Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 
101, no. 3, pp. 173-194. 

According to the indications of the 
kata-thermometer, hygienic conditions 
in engine and stoking rooms of vessels 
in tropical regions are not satisfactory, 
even in first-class vessels. It is stated 
that these conditions are sometimes 
worse than those which prevail on the 
shores of Africa. 

The author recommends the use of 
electric fans whenever the velocity or 
direction of the wind is unfavorable. 
Escape of steam into the workrooms 
should be prevented and all hot sur- 
faces should be covered with in- 
sulation. 

It is suggested that natives of warm 
countries, such as the Chinese, might 
be better suited to the work of stokers 
and trimmers on board vessels in 
tropical regions than are Europeans.— 


W. B. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


A Srupy OF PERSONAL QUALITIES 
IN ACCIDENT PRONENESS AND PRO- 
FIcIENCY. E. Farmer and E. G. 
Chambers. Indust. Health Res. 
Board, Rep. No. 55, pp. 80. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. 

Knowledge regarding the causation 
of accidents and means for their pre- 
vention has greatly changed in recent 
years. Study of the statisties of in- 
dustrial accidents has revealed that a 
large number, over 80 per cent., are not 
associated with moving machinery at 
all, but result from circumstances en- 
tirely under the control of the workers; 
and that one-fourth of all accidents 
result either from bodies falling upon 
persons or from persons falling them- 
selves. Even among the accidents 
‘caused by machinery the personal 
factor enters largely, as a considera- 
tion of accidents caused by automo- 
biles makes manifest. 

Study of accident records has also 
shown that they are not just provi- 
dential occurrences distributed accord- 
ing to the laws of chance; on the 
contrary a small group of workers are 
always found monopolizing an undue 
proportion of the accidents. Careful 
investigation has revealed that this 
small group starts with an innate 
tendency to sustain accidents, a tend- 
eney which is so definite that if the 
number of accidents sustained is known 
for the past, then an accurate estimate 
ean be made of the number that will 
the future. This 
group is also found to experience an 
undue amount of lost time for sickness, 
and to contain the poorest workers. 


be sustained in 


On the other hand the best workers are 


found to suffer least sickness and ex- 
perience fewest accidents. Another 
investigation has shown that there is an 
optimum temperature, about 67.5°F., at 
which fewest accidents occur, and that 
if the temperature rises or falls, the 
incidence of accidents increases. 

The present report tells of an effort 
to carry investigations further by at- 
tempting to pick out those workers 
who are naturally predisposed to acci- 
dents. A number of tests which are 
carefully described were applied to 
1,800 apprentices in the workshops of 
certain Naval and Royal Air Force 
establishments, regarding whom _ in- 
formation was available concerning the 
results of their entrance examinations 
and also concerning their subsequent 
occupational history. Tests were de- 
vised to disclose intelligence, muscular 
power, visual acuity, and aestheto- 
kinetic capacity. The way in which 
these tests correlated one with another 
and with other facts known about the 
apprentices is set out in detail. The 
important fact emerges that the group 
of aesthetokinetic tests selected an 
interesting small group. These tests 
included a dotting test in which the 
subject had to dot a series of small 
circles passing before him at increasing 
speed; a pursuit meter test in which 
the irregular movements of a mechani- 
cally controlled pointer had to be fol- 
lowed; and a choice reaction test 
wherein response had to be given to 
visual, auditory, and tactual stimuli. 
A group of apprentices comprising 25 
per cent. of the whole, who did worst 
at this set of tests, were found to 
experience twice as many accidents as 
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the remaining 75 per cent. On the 
other hand, those who did well at these 
tests tended to be more proficient in 
the dockyard occupations; hence use of 
these tests for selecting apprentices 
would help to reject a small number 
with a high accident rate and to select 
a large number who would be more 
industrially proficient. 

The authors do not consider that 
their investigation has by any means 
reached its final stage; but they have 
undoubtedly shown the way toward 
reducing the incidence of accidents in 
industry and toward increasing pro- 
ficiency.—E. L. C. 





FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON THE USE 
oF SPECIAL SPECTACLES IN VERY FINE 
Processes. H. C. Weston and S. 
Adams. Indust. Health Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 57, pp. 27. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 

In many processes calling for close 
vision the best of illumination does not 
relieve strain on the muscles of con- 
vergence and accommodation. For 
this purpose special spectacles to re- 
lieve the eyestrain may be worn with 
advantage by persons with normal 
vision; while persons with errors of 
refraction find still greater advantage 
from their use. This report contains 
the observations made on different 
workers while: (1) examining steel 
balls, (2) burling and mending woolen 
cloth, (3) linking hosiery, and (4) 
chevening, or embroidering designs or 
clocks on hosiery. 

Each of these processes, particu- 
larly the examination of steel balls, 
calls for close vision. At the mending 
process, only the most difficult work of 
sewing in new threads was measured. 
When the special 


spectacles were 
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worn, the average improvement of 
those with normal vision and those 
with errors of refraction was respec- 
tively 26.7 and 28.4 per cent. for ball 
examiners, 21.9 and 12.3 per cent. for 
cloth mending, 2.1 and 5.9 per cent. 
for linkers, and 1.3 and 4.9 per cent. 
for cheveners. 

A description is given of the way in 
which spectacles for fine work should 
be prescribed and used. In most cases 
oval Jenses having a horizontal axis 
of 37.5 mm. and a vertical axis of 
30 mm., flattened at the top so that 
the actual vertical measurement is 23 
mm., will be found suitable. The 
comfort of the glasses and the absence 
of unpleasant sensations, as of “draw- 
ing’ of the eyes, depends largely on 
the combination of suitable prisms 
with the spherical lenses used. Such 
spectacles would cost about 15 shil- 
lings; but their cost is soon regained 
from the extra amount of 
earned by their wearers. 

This research is of considerable 
interest, since it points out how the 
human eye, which is not well fitted for 
close industrial work, can be aided. 
The principle is the same as that 
adopted when labor-saving devices for 
asing effort are provided for other 
parts of the human machine.—E. L. C. 


wages 


PsycHoLoGist TAKES A HAND IN 
PERSONNEL SELECTION. W. F. Per- 
sons. Abstr. as follows from Aera, 
Aug., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 462-467, in 
Personnel Jour., Dec., 1929, vol. 8, 
9. 291. 

The article is a description of the 
psychologic tests employed in the 
Milwaukee Electric Light and Power 
Company. 

Following a well-planned personality 
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interview, the prospective operator is 
subjected to a series of psychologic 
tests and his reactions are automati- 
cally recorded on a mechanism designed 


for the purpose. In this manner can- 
didates who are inherently unqualified 
for service are eliminated before train- 
ing reaches the platform period. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


INACTMENT OF FACTORY REGULA- 
TIONS. Foreign Letter (Japan), Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 5, 1929, vol. 93, 
p. 1078. 

I‘actory regulations that abolish 
night work for women and children 
have now been in force in Japan since 
July. This matter was first considered 
in 1916, and it was agreed in 1923 that 
the managers of factories should not 
make women, or children below 16 
years of age, work more than eleven 
hours a day or between 10 Pp. M. and 
4 a.m. The enactment of the regu- 
lations, however, was postponed until 
this year. The regulations will affect 
4,824,780 laborers (8,291,168 males 
and 1,533,612 females) who are work- 
ing in factories and mines. ‘The fac- 
tory workers total 2,224,545, of whom 
1,792,857 are males. 

Mrs. Yayoi Yashioka, head of the 
Girls’ Medical College, has published 
her investigations concerning the 
health and night work of women 
workers in various factories, as follows: 
(1) The average decrease in weight of 
eighty-one female workers in a cotton 
mill was 647.5 gm. after a week of 
night work, of which only 318.75 gm. 
was regained during their alternating 
week of day work. ‘Thus there was an 
average deficit of 328.75 gm. (2) In 
a printing house, the average decrease 
in weight of 204 workers was 970 gm., 
while the average increase during the 


alternating week was only 236.25 gm., 
leaving an average deficit of 733.75 
gm. (3) In a_ confectionery, the 
average decrease in weight of twelve 
workers was 251.25 gm., in contrast to 
an average increase of 183.75 gm. 
during the alternating week, leaving 
an average deficit of 67.5 gm. (4) 
In an iron works, the average decrease 
in weight of 211 workers was 1,192.5 
gm. and the average increase was only 
802.5 gm., leaving an average deficit 
of 390 gm.—K. R. D. 


PSYCHOGENIC FACTORS AND PRE- 
CIPITATION POINT IN THE Post-TRAU- 
MATIC Neuroses. W. F. Schaller and 
M. FR. Somers. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 28, 1929, vol. 93, pp. 967- 
971. 

Schaller and Somers outline a form 
of procedure which they have found 
useful in examinations of the post- 
traumatic neuroses. The establish- 
ment of a posttraumatic neurosis may 
be identified by a precipitation point 
which develops at a comparatively 
early period in the course of the 
neurosis, and which may be identified 
by a point of negative departure of 
efficiency, by a climax of adverse 
mental influences occurring after medi- 
tation, and by the usual symptoms 
and signs of a psychoneurosis. At the 
precipitation point, the complication 
of a psychoneurosis enters as a new 
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factor of industrial disability and com- 
pensation. 

A posttraumatic neurosis, when es- 
tablished, runs a relatively long course, 
and is resistant to the ordinary forms 
of medical treatment.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL TUBERCULOSIS. S. J. 
Shipman. Jour. Am. Med. Assn, 
July 27, 1929, vol. 93, pp. 257-259. 

In general, tuberculosis or its activa- 
tion should be regarded as the result 
of an industrial accident when: 

1. Pulmonary tuberculosis develops 
within a reasonable length of time ina 
previously healthy individual, follow- 
ing trauma to the chest, sufficient to 
cause functional impairment. Frac- 
tured ribs or clavicle or severe con- 
tusions should be considered prima 
facie evidence of such an injury. In 
eases of this type tuberculosis should 
develop at the site of the injury; for 
example, in injuries to the left side of 
the chest tuberculosis should develop 
in the left lung, unless the factors opera- 
tive are those given under 3 or 4. 

2. As a result of trauma to the 
chest, as deseribed under 1, a pre- 
viously proved or assumed inactive 
tuberculosis is reactivated. In this 
case the liability of the carrier should 
cease with the arrest of the process. 

3. Asaresult of trauma, impairment 


of the general health (resistance) 
occurs, as manifested chiefly by loss in 
weight; tuberculosis develops or is 
reactivated before such impairment 
has ceased. 

4. As a result of industrial disease, 
or diseases directly related to injuries 
(pneumonia, pneumonokoniosis, and 
the like), tuberculosis develops or is 
reactivated preceding recovery from 
such a disease or its effects. 

5. In a previously healthy bone or 
joint or other organ, tuberculosis de- 
velops at the site of the injury at any 
time before functional and anatomic 
restoration of the bone or joint or other 
organ has taken place, or within a 
reasonable time after the maximum 
recovery from such an injury. 

6. Hemoptysis occurs from a lesion 
which has the appearance of an old 
lesion and when the history and other 
evidence indicate that no functional 
impairment existed previous to the 
hemoptysis, provided such hemoptysis 
follows trauma. Hemoptysis occur- 
ring during the usual occupational 
routine, whether this involves light or 
heavy work, should not be considered 
industrial. 

7. Spontaneous pneumothorax, pre- 
sumed to be of tuberculous origin, 
follows directly on unusual exertion 
or injury.—Kkk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYEES. FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY 
LAsTING LONGER THAN ONE WEEK 
FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES AMONG 
163,000 PrRsons IN INDUSTRY IN 
1928, AND A SUMMARY OF THE 
Morsipiry EXPERIENCE FROM 1920 


Vol, 12 
No. 4 


To 1928. D. K. Brundage. U. S. 
Pub. Health Rep., Jan. 17, 1980, vol. 
45, pp. 107-116. 

1. Reports from a group of about 
thirty-five industrial sick benefit asso- 
ciations and company relief depart- 
ments showed that cases of sickness 
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and nonindustrial injuries causing dis- 
ability for eight consecutive calendar 
days or longer occurred at the rate of 
103.5 cases annually per 1,000 men 
during the period 1921 to 1928, in- 
elusive. This figure may understate 
to some extent the real incidence of 
disability lasting longer than one week, 
because sick benefits are usually denied 
for certain diseases and for illness of 
any kind under certain circumstances. 

2. Respiratory were re- 
ported as the cause of 42.4 per cent. 
of the cases; digestive diseases, 13.5 
per cent.; and external causes (non- 
industrial accidents), 9.8 per cent. 
These three groups, accordingly, ac- 
counted for nearly 66 per cent. of the 
cuses for which sick benefits were 
paid by associations reporting to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

3. In the group in- 
fluenza or grip continues to be of out- 
standing importance, accounting for 
57.5 per cent. of the respiratory cases 
in 1928, compared with 50 per cent. 
during the period 1921 to 1928. 

4. The frequeney of disability on 
account of respiratory tuberculosis was 
tower in 1928 than in any of the pre- 
ceding years of record. 

5. Five of the nine years covered by 
the record were marked by influenza 
epidemies. In the other four years 
the winter incidence of influenza or 
grip was of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude. 


diseases 


respiratory 


6. Relatively low sickness rates were 
found among men employed in the 
iron and steel industry. 


An exception 


was the rate for pneumonia, which ap- 
pears to be about 50 per cent. higher 
than among other industrial employees 
as a whole. Data for a study of the 
incidence of pneumonia by occupation 
in the steel industry have been col- 
lected and are being analyzed.— 
Author’s Summary. 


CASUALTIES IN Metat MINING In- 
DUSTRY REpDucED. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Nov. 23, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1659. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
reports a reduction of 19 per cent. in 
the death rate in the metal mining 
industry during 1928 and a reduction 
of 7 per cent. in the rate for injuries. 
There were 273 miners killed and 
22,483 injured in the metal and non- 
metallic mineral mines of the country 
during 1928 in a total of 113,866 men 
employed. The highest fatality rate 
(3.03 per thousand 300-day workers) 

ras in the copper mining industry. 
Of the total number of workers, 
70,188 were employed underground, 
and among these 227 were killed, while 
among 29,378 employed on the sur- 
face, thirty-one met death, and of 
14,300 employed in open pits fifteen 
were fatally injured. The greatest 
single cause of death to underground 
workers was falling rock or ore from 


roof or wall. Shaft accidents caused 
forty-one deaths. The greatest num- 
ber of workers employed in the metal 
mining industry of any state was 
15,329 in the copper and iron mines 


of Michigan.—K. R. D. 
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' GENERAL 
LA Méprcing pu Travait (INpus- medical profession. Scientifie inves- 

RIAL MEDICINE), igations will be carried out and know]- 
The first number of this journal ap- edge will be made known which may 
peared in October, 1929. It is to be be expected to prevent the occurrence 


devoted to occupational pathology and of occupational diseases rather than 


? 
! 


physiology, to industrial accidents and attempt to cure them or compensate 

occupational diseases, with a leaning them after oceurrence. 

toward their social aspeets. It is This first number contains an intro- 

edited by Professor 2. Martin with a duction by A. Thomas, the head of the 

committee of collaboration. Itispub- International Labour Office of Geneva, 
lished by the Faeulty of Medicine of | who describes the ground gained since 


| 
| } 


he University of Lyons and is essen- his office came into existence in 1919— 


tially a Freneh journal. The editor the international agreements arrived at 
states the objects which it is hoped will for protecting the health of workers, 


be served, particularly in bringing to- particularly of women and children, 
gether employers, workmen, and the and the action taken to prohibit the 
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use in industry of yellow phosphorus 
and to limit the use of lead and its com- 
pounds. It is followed by an article 
by L. Devoto of Milan, who deals with 
compulsory insurance against occu- 
At present 


this has only been extended to poison- 


pational diseases in Italy. 


ing by lead, mereury, phosphorus, ear- 
bon bisulphide, benzine and its homo- 
logues, the nitro derivatives of benzene, 
and Anthrax is 
looked upon as an industrial accident 


ankylostomiasis. 


and so is pulmonary anthracosis. This 
list can at any time be changed and 
In addition to 
these articles the number includes ab- 


enlarged by decree. 


stracts of certain books and current 
literature. 

A feature of the early numbers is to 
be a part which can be separated con- 
taining the proceedings of the Fourth 
[International Congress on Oeccupa- 
tional Diseases which took place at 
Lyons in April, 1929. 
tribution 


The first con- 


toward these 


deals with the order of the day and 


proceedings 
eeneral matters. The first matter con- 
sidered was the important question of 
silicosis which occupied the first day; 
it was followed by the consideration of 
occupational cataract and then of oe- 
cupational poisonings. Separate com- 
munications will be noted elsewhere in 
our pages.—E. L. C. 

CENTRAL REPORT OF THE LABOR IN- 
SPECTORATE OF THE IXINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS FOR 1928. 

A special this report 
(Chapter 9) is devoted to matters aris- 


section of 


ing out of medical inspection during 
the year. It deals with such oecupa- 
tional diseases as anthrax, the absorp- 


tion of aniline, earbon dioxide, nitro 


derivatives of benzene, nystagmus, and 
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diseases due to the inhalation of dust. 
An account is given of certain special 
inquiries. One related to an examina- 
tion of workers in the aniline industry: 
another to skin diseases found among 
workers in the bulb trade, where irri- 
tation appears to arise from crystals 
of ealcium oxalate originating from 
bulbs of hyacinths and tulips; and a 
third to an inquiry into the effect 
of high temperatures experienced at 
brickworks. The report contains sev- 
eral useful illustrations, one of which 
shows a condition known as “road 
hand” (Straatmakershand), 
which affects the right hand of these 
men in consequence of their work.— 
KE. L. C. 


maker’s 


PROPHYLAXIS AND ‘THERAPY OF Oc- 
CUPATIONAL Disease. Michaelis. 
Abstr. from Fortschr. d. Med., Aug. 9, 
1929, vol. 47, p. G05, in Arch. Neurol. 
and Psychiat., March, 1930, vol. 23, p. 
570. 

Many hygienic measures should be 
insisted on in industrial plants for pro- 
phylaxis against occupational disease. 
[llumination ventilation in thé 
workrooms, special rooms for eating, 


and 


the use of rest periods, rooms for dress- 
ing and undressing, clean toilets and 
washrooms are indispensable. Noem- 
ployee should be permitted to eat 
without eareful washing of hands and 
finger nails. Ventilation for the re- 
moval of poisonous gases or of dust, 
and protection from dangerous ma- 
chinery, especially for women and chil- 
dren, are usually made obligatory by 
law. Death from gas poisoning should 
not be acknowledged until rigidity de- 
velops, and artificial respiration should 
be undertaken for hours by the manual 


method. [In all faetories medica- 
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ments and surgical equipment should 
be ready for any emergency, such as 
saline infusion, tracheotomy sets, gas- 
tric lavage, ete. The various anti- 
dotes for alkali, acid, aniline, arsenic, 
lead, and other poisoning are reviewed 
in detail. 


OpeRA CoxLuectTa. Firru INTER- 
NATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND OCCUPa- 
TIONAL DISEASES, SEPTEMBER, 1928. 
Budapest, 1929. 

IlIIness Due to Sulphur Chlorides. 
J. Adler. Pp. 405-410.—A case is 
quoted of a worker at a rubber fac- 
tory who suffered illness at his work. 
In order to investigate the subject, 
mice and rats were experimented with, 
and the results upon the liver, nerves, 
lungs, brain, and spinal cord are re- 
ported. 

Observations on Occupational Lead 
Poisoning in the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the IKaiserin Auguste Viktoria 
Hospital at Berlin-Lichtenberg. JF. 
W. Baader. Pp. 411-416. 


Measures and (Institu- 


‘ 


tions) for the Care and Compensation 


Provisions 


of Industrial Aecidents and Occupa- 
tional Diseasesin Hungary. J. Barla- 
Pp. 417-425. 

The Volunteer Ambulance Corps of 
the Red Cross in Publie Health Affairs, 
with Special Reference to the Care of 
Betke. Pp. 425-434. 

l’xperiences with Occupational Dis- 
eases, with Special Reference to Lead 
Betke. Pp. 434 

New Sources of Mercury Poisoning. 
J. Bodnir. Pp. 437-440. 

Symptoms of Lead Poisoning. W. 
v. Friedrich. Pp. 440-442. 


y) 
A Large Group of Silicoties with 


Szaho. 


Accident Cases. 


Poisoning. 437. 


Vol. 12 
No. 5 


Very Low Incidence of Tuberculosis. 
E.R. Hayhurst. Pp. 450-460.—This 
paper is another edition of the one 
which has already appeared in Tuts 
JOURNAL (1929, vol. 11, Article Sec- 
tion p. 228). 

Diagnosis of Pheumonokoniosis. L. 
Holst. Pp. 460-464. 

New Observations on Noise and 
Deafness. Holtzmann. Pp. 464-465. 

The Organisation for the Treatment 
of Accidents and Diseases among 
Workers in Certain of the Rand Mines, 
South Africa. A. J. Orenstein. Pp. 
475-483.—A description is given of the 
medical services for natives working 
at a group of fourteen gold mines which 
employ an aggregate of 85,000 natives 
and 10,000 Europeans. ‘This service 
includes free medical treatment for dis- 
eases and accidents and the provision 
of hospital accommodation. Wounds 
rooms in 
running water, sprayed with tincture 
of iodine, and then with iodized liquid 


are washed at ambulance 


paraffin, after which a sterilized dress- 
ing is applied. [Excellent results fol- 
low. The equipment provided, in the 
form of splints, tourniquets, bandages 
and dressings, and also blankets and a 
stretcher, is given in detail. 

The natives are particularly prone 
to pneumonia and tuberculosis; there 
were 3,272 cases of pneumonia in one 
year, with a case mortality of 12.3 per 
eent. There were also 529 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, with a case 
Natives 
tend to suffer from vitamin deficiency, 


mortality of 11.7 per cent. 


and a diet containing a maximum of 
antiscorbutic vitamin has to be pro- 
vided. (ach native is inspected at 
intervals of not more than six weeks. 


If his weight has fallen more than 5 
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pounds he is referred to a medical 
officer. ) 

ISuropean miners have to belong to 
l‘riendly Societies, through which their 
medieal services are organized. The 
whole health organization of the group 
of mines dealt with is controlled by one 
department. 

ISxperiences with Industrial Dis- 
eases. Quensel. Pp. 485-492. 

The Role of Hypersensitiveness in 
the Production of Occupational Dis- 
eases of the Skin. F. Pajka. Pp. 
192-195. 

The Influence of Industrial Oecu- 
pations on Heart Disease. J. Pohr- 
bick. Pp. 495-499. 

Physiological Response Attending 
ISxposure to Vapors of Methyl and 
[sthyl Chlorides, and Bromides. #. L. 
Sayers and W. P. Yant. Pp. 500-505. 

This is a summary of the material 
reported in United States Public 
Health Bulletin No. 185, whieh was 
abstracted in Tris JouRNAL, 1929, vol. 
I1, p. 182. 

The Cause of Brassfounders’ lever. 
LL. Schmidt-Kehl. Pp. 5O05—DO06. 

Workers’ Welfare, Proteetive, and 
Sanitary Provisions in the Tatabdn- 
yaer (Totis) Mines. J. Szabé. Pp. 
506-510. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 
CHEMICALS 


CHronic BENZENE POISONING In- 
provep BY Liver. A. PR. Smith. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 21, 1929, 
vol. 93, pp. 1970-1971, 

Dr. Smith reports a ease of 
chronic benzene poisoning in which 
definite improvement followed the in- 
evestion of whole liver, although three 
transfusions, previous to the liver ther- 


Observations on Cancer in Briquette 
Workers. W. Teutschlaender. Pp, 
510-516.—This article gives some ac- 
count of the occurrence of warts among 
briquette workers and also of skin can- 
cer, which came under the attention 
of the author. 

Ankylostomiasis as an Occupational 
Disease. J. 7. Fraqguas. Pp. 416- 
520.—Information is given as to the 
distribution of ankylostomiasisin mines 
in Spain, which are, for the most part, 
metalliferous mines. In Spain the 
problem is not confined to miners but 
also eoncerns agricultural workers. 
Nevertheless, it is definitely an occu- 
pational illness which ean be cured eas- 
ily and rapidly. For this purpose, 
however, suitable prophylactic and hy- 
gienic measures should be rigorously 
enforced; such action would be stimu- 
lated by granting compensation for the 
disease, which is as much an oceupa- 
tional trouble as is anthrax or poison- 
ing by lead or mercury. 

Value of Statistics in Industrial Hy- 
ciene, W. Wezsbach. Pp. 520-526. 

Industrial Poisoning through In- 
halation and its Prevention. J. K. 
Wollin. Pp. 527-530. 

Our Cases of Lead Poisoning.  S. 
Zadborszky. Pp. 930-582. 

THEIR EFFECTS: GASES 
ETC, 


) 


) 


apy, had not brought about any im- 
provement in the blood picture. The 
chief effect of the liver diet was appar- 
ently on white rather than on red cell 
production. The reticulocyte re- 
sponse, though present to a slight de- 
gree, was not similar to that found in 


pernicious anemia.—K. R. D. 


J. 1. B. 
May, 1930 
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[<xPERIMENTAL StTupy OF INpDUs- 
TRIAL CARBON DIOXIDE POISONING. 
R. Schultzik. Arch. f. Hyg., Dec., 
1929, vol. 102, pp. 8366-390. 

1. Animal Experiments: Labora- 
tory animals are considerably more re- 
sistant to earbon dioxide than are 
human beings. They should not, 
therefore, be used for determining dan- 
verous amounts of the gas. 

2. Human Experiments: The con- 
junctiva is sensitive to even small 
amounts of earbon dioxide and is al- 
most a more delicate indicator of the 
presence of the gas than is the candle 
test. 

3. Exposure to from 60 to 80 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide for as long as 
one hour does not produce any symp- 
toms of poisoning in a subject wearing 
Ab- 


cannot, 


a well-fitting oxygen apparatus. 
through the 
therefore, be important. 


sorption skin 


{, Author’s Experiments on Him- 

self, without Oxygen Apparatus: Ex- 
posure for fifty minutes to 5 per cent. 
of earbon dioxide produced no special 
signs of earbon dioxide poisoning. 
During exposure to from 9 to 9.5 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide, the symptoms 
of poisoning assumed a menacing de- 
eree.—A uthor’s Summary. 
\cr- 
I3XPOSURE TO 
CARBON MONOXIDE WITH THOSE PRo- 
DUCED By LOW OxyYGEN PRESSURE. 
JA. Campbell. Abstr. as follows from 
Brit. Jour. Exper. Path., Oct., 1929, vol. 
10, p. 304, in Jour. Am. Med. Agsn., 
Nov. 80, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1766. 

It is shown by Campbell that in 
chronic carbon monoxide poisoning in 
animals the pathologic effects resemble 
closely those of prolonged exposure to 


PATHOLOGIC 
PROLONGED 


("OMPARISON OF 
FECTS OF 


low oxygen pressure in the inspired 
air; the main changes are venous con- 
gestion with atrophy of certain cells 
(e.g., liver, heart muscle near the epi- 
cardium), edema and dropsy indicating 
that heart failure is the cause of inabil- 
ity to tolerate prolonged exposure to 
carbon monoxide. ‘The organs show- 
ing most marked congestion and its 
sequelae are the liver, lungs, heart 
muscle near the epicardium, and the 
brain. Haldane’s view that carbon 
monoxide acts purely by interfering 
with the oxygen supply to the tissues 
is supported. Power to tolerate car- 
bon monoxide—just as in the case of 
low oxygen pressure in the air—de- 
pends on the ability of the vital organs, 
particularly the heart, to continue to 
function under a low tissue oxygen 
tension; the tissue oxygen tension is 
not brought back to the normal level 


by so-called acclimatization under 
severe degrees of oxygen want. 


a Se 2. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF LEAD IN THE 
Kaa or THE Domestic HEN: AN Ab- 
DITIONAL Note. W. B.S. Bishop and 
T. Cooksey. Med. Jour. Australia, 
Nov. 9, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 60-662. 

Articles reporting upon Parts I, II, 
and III of this extended research ap- 
peared on April 21, 1928, Jan. 26, 1929, 
and June 15, 1929. (See Tuts Jour., 
1928, vol. 10, Abstr. Section, pp. 216- 
217; 1929, vol. 11, Abstr. Section, p. 
158, and p. 244.) 
with work undertaken in reply to criti- 


This report deals 


cism of results previously announced. 
The original method used for determin- 
ing the presence of lead was checked 
by employing Ivanov’s reaction with 
potassium metabisulphite as a precipi- 
tant, and was shown to give accurate 
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4 


and repeatable results. On analysis, 
the silica basins used were found to be 
negligible as a source of lead contami- 
nation. The conclusion which 
previously announced, that 


was 
lead is 
present in eggs in minute but appre- 
ciable amounts, is held to be confirmed. 
The amounts found in three batches of 
eggs were, per egg, 0.075, 0.052, and 
0.114 mg. of lead.—E. L. C. 


PATHOGENESIS, CLINICAL ASPECTS, 
AND ‘TREATMENT OF LEAD POISONING. 
S. Litzner. Abstr. as follows from Med. 
Klin., Sept. 20, 1929, vol. 25, p. 1462, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 28, 
1929, vol. 93, p. 1690. 

Litzner asserts that lead is the cause 
of the majority of industrial diseases. 
The lead is absorbed by the skin, the 
gastro-intestinal tract, and the respira- 
tory organs. ‘The quantity that is 
absorbed by the skin is so small that 
it may be disregarded. ‘The largest 
amounts are absorbed in the upper por- 
tions of the small intestine. Investiga- 
tions on the distribution of the lead in 


the organism and on the various modes 


of exeretion showed that the vascular 


svstem, liver, kidney, and intestine are 
The 


author further diseusses the elinical as- 


affeeted first in lead poisoning. 
pects of this condition. |The injuri- 
ous effects on the vessels are either of 
a funetional or of an organie nature. 
The coloring of the skin in lead poison- 
ing is due to a contraction of the cuta- 
neous Lead 


result of vascular spasms in the eye or 


vessels. 


amaurosis 18 a 


in the brain. ‘The inereased blood pres- 
sure in lead colic is due to generalized 


vascular spasm. Other forms of lead 


poisoning are arthralgia saturnina, 


gangrene of the lower extremities, and 
lead The 


encephalopathy. disturb- 





ances*of the liver, kidney, and intesti- 
nal tract that are caused by lead are 
likewise discussed. Concerning the 
treatment of acute lead poisoning, the 
author states that the first object 
should be to remove the lead from the 
circulating blood. Since it is not pos- 
sible to eliminate all the lead, its depo- 
sition in the bones should be stimu- 
lated. In order to effect this, the 
patient should receive large quantities 
of milk and calcium. ‘The diet should 
be alkaline and should provide green 
vegetables, fruits, and eggs. Medica- 
ments that effect the elimination of 
lead, such as potassium iodide, are 
contraindicated because they counter- 
act the reduction of the lead content 
in the blood. ‘aly after the acute 
symptoms have disappeared should 
attempts be made to remove the lead 
from the body. Instead of an alka- 
line diet the patient should now re- 
ceive a sour diet containing large quan- 
tities of meat, liver, and potatoes; also 
tea and coffee. For medication the 
author recommends any one of the 
following drugs: a solution of phos- 
phoric acid, ammonium chloride, or po- 
tassium iodide. 

CONCERNING INCREASED BLoop 
PRESSURE IN CHRONIC LEAD PoIson- 
ING. Schnitter. Abstr. as follows from 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 1929, vol. 
76, pp. 151-152, in Bull. Hyg., Deec., 
1929, vol. 4, p. 985. 

Schnitter disputes the usually ac- 
cepted view that blood pressure is in- 
creased in lead poisoning. As the mean 
of 100 cases Goadby found it to be 150 
mm. Hg—the highest 178 and the low- 
est 115; Collis, 148.2 as the average in 
131 lead smelters and 146.5 among 
thirty-eight white lead workers. 


J.1.H. 
May, 1930 














Schnitter gives particulars of the 
blood pressure of seventy-five white 
lead workers according to the duration 
of their employment, from one to three 
months to periods of years, giving at 
the same time particulars of the pro- 
portion of punctate basophilia present. 
In only four cases, and these were old 
chronie cases of nephritis, did he find 
« blood pressure of over 140 mm. Hg. 
Quite a number had blood pressures 
from 80 to 100.—T. M. L. 


THE SOLUBILITY OF LEAD SALTS IN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL SALT SouuTions. L. 
C. Maxwell and F. Bischoff. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and Ex- 
per. Therap., 1929, vol. 36, pp. 279- 
293, in Physiol. Abstr., Feb., 1930, vol. 
14, p. 673. 

The use of colloidal tri-lead phos- 
phate in the treatment of cancerous 
growths is based on the assumption 
that the more acid reaction of the 
erowth will cause the formation of the 
relatively soluble acid lead phosphate. 
These observations were carried out in 
order to determine what would be the 
likely concentration of lead to be found 
in such growths when under treatment. 
The solubility of tri-lead phosphate in 
salt solutions comparable to the ionic 
strength of the blood at acidities from 
hydrogen ion concentration 5.7 to 7.3 
was determined. It is concluded that 
in solutions of tri-lead phosphate con- 
taining excess phosphate the solubility 
product law does not apply, due prob- 
ably to the formation of intermediate 
ions whose equilibrium relations are 
unknown. ‘Tri-lead phosphate is sol- 
uble in a salt solution isotonie with 
blood at hydrogen ion concentration 
7.39, and containing 4 mg. phosphorus 
per 100 ¢.c. to an extent of 3.61077 


Vol. 12 
No. 5 
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Lead carbonate 
salt solution isotonic 
with blood, and containing bicarbon- 
ate and carbon dioxide as in blood, to 
the extent of 1X10-* mols. lead per 
liter. Some support is given to the 
view that a double lead-calecium phos- 
phate is formed when ionic lead enters 
the blood stream.—C. Kk. D. 


mols. lead per liter. 
dissolves in a 


Is Basic LEAD SULPHATE A NON- 
TOXIC SUBSTITUTE FOR LEAD CARBON- 
ATE? Koelsch. Abstr. as follows from 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1928, 
N.S. vol. 5, pp. 854-858, in Bull. Hyq., 
Dec., 1929, vol. 4, p. 984. 

IKXoelsch describes the ‘‘booming”’ in 
Germany of lead sulphate 
(2PbSO;. PbO) as a nontoxie paint 
which is advertised under the trade 
name of Sulfobleiweiss. He carried 
out a number of experiments on guinea- 
pigs (by feeding and inhalation) and 
compared the results with similar ex- 
periments with lead carbonate. 

His results showed that the basic 
lead sulphate was slightly less toxie 
than lead carbonate but it was still 
highly poisonous. 


basic 


His experiments, 
therefore, agree in the main, in their 
conclusions, with those made by 
Schwarz and Sieke (see THis Jour., 
1929, vol. 11, Abstr. Section, pp. 244- 
245).—T. M. L. 


REPORT ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
HyGIenic PERMISSIBILITY AS A PAINT 
OF ZINC OXIDE WITH A LEAD CONTENT 
OF More THAN 2 Per Cent. AK. B. 
Lehmann. Abstr. as follows from Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1928, N.S. 
vol. 5, pp. 8358-370, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 984-985. 

The Draft White Lead Convention 
agreed to at Geneva in 1922 excluded 
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white lead from use in the interior 
painting of buildings and limited the 
amount of lead in zine oxide to 2 per 
cent. The point submitted to Leh- 
mann by the Metal Smelters’ Union 
was that (1) limitation to not more 
than 2 per cent. was not justified on 
hygienic grounds, and (2) compliance 
with the requirement places a great 
burden on the zine oxide manufactur- 
ers as most of their production would 
be excluded from use as paint as it con- 
tains rather more than 2 per cent. 
This thorough investigation of the 
subject, coming from so distinguished 
an authority, is valuable and should 
It was carried out 
systematically in five large works by 


carry great weight. 


physical examination of large numbers 
of men as to signs of lead absorption or 
poisoning, dust determinations, and 
records of absenteeism on account of 
sickness. 

He first deseribes the composition of 
the ores and methods of manufacture 
of zine oxide. As much as 10 per cent. 
of lead was sometimes found in the 
finished material; it was rarely below 
4 per cent. Notwithstanding this his 
main conclusions are that: (1) Very 
slight effeets of lead were traceable 
among 177 men coming into contact 
daily with very large quantities of zine 
oxide dust containing generally 5 to 10 
per cent. of lead. (2) His results in 
this respect agree with those of Dr. En- 
gel of the State Health Office, and the 
conclusion can be drawn most em- 
phatieally that a paint containing 5 
per cent. of lead is negligible in any ef- 
fects it can have on painters and deco- 
rators. Jéven if it 
cent. little objection could be raised to 
its use. In this state it would be eight 


times less injurious than a white lead 


contained 10 per 


paint mixed with oil. 


Real clinical cases of lead poisoning 
in zine oxide preparation have been 
very rarely described and have been 
complicated by possible exposure to ac- 
tual work in lead processes. 

Lehmann found only 3 per cent. of 
the 177 men examined with sufficient 
signs to make him suspect effeets of 
lead although they worked daily for 
eight hours exposed to material, in a 
fine state of division, containing lead, 


—T. M. L. 


PARATHORMONE IN TREATMENT OF 
Raptum Porsonina. F. B. Flinn and 
S. M. Seidlin. Abstr. as follows from 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Bull., Nov., 
1929, vol. 45, p. 269, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Nov. 30, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1768. 

Three cases of radium poisoning in 
luminous dial painters have been sub- 
jected by Flinn and Seidlin to treat- 
ment by injections of parathyroid ex- 
tract-Collip. The first case showed a 
loss of 45.6 per cent. of radioactivity in 
seven weeks. ‘The second case showed 
a loss of 57.7 per cent. in seven weeks. 
The third case showed a loss of 50.5 per 
cent. in seven weeks. All three pa- 
tients show characteristic roentgen le- 
sions in the skull—round, sharply cir- 
cumscribed areas of rarefaction. <A 
piece of skull removed during necropsy 
in a recent case of radium poisoning 
showed similar roentgen lesions.—Ix. 


m. D. 


IcXPERIMENTS WITH TITANIUM OX- 
we. L. V. Blina. Abstr. as follows 
from Riforma med., 1928, vol. 44, pp. 
1516, 1519-1522, 1525, in Bull. Hyq., 
Dec., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 989-990. 

Titanium used as a component of 
paints is said to have all the good prop- 


J. 1. H. 
May, 1930 
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erties of lead, and owing to its innocu- 
ity it was recommended as a substitute 
for the latter. The author undertook 
« series of experiments to ascertain the 
harmlessness to health of the titanium, 
and administered it orally, subeutane- 
ously, and by inhalation to dogs for 
periods up to two months. Neither 
the clinical picture nor the sections of 
organs made postmortem showed any- 
thing abnormal, and the blood picture 
unaffected. 
which were made to inhale the pow- 


remained (;uinea-pigs 


dered titanium for thirty days showed 
fibrosis of the lungs and enlargement of 
peribronchial glands. The powdered 
titanium is very little used in the trade, 
and workmen are rarely exposed to the 
danger of inhalation. Aseries of work- 
men handling titanium were clinically 
examined and showed no apparent ab- 
normalities. ‘The author thinks that 
the harmlessness of the oral adminis- 
tration of titanium sulphate or tita- 
nium oxide is due to the insolubility of 
these salts.—H. L. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


HyGIENIC ASPECTS OF THE INDUs- 
TRIAL Dust ProsiemM. P. Drinker. 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 
Jan., 1930, vol. 2, pp. 5-8. 

This is a brief, popular account of 
dust inhalation in industry: the im- 
portance of particle size and of the 
chemical composition of the 
breathed, the amount of dust retained, 
and the application of preventive meas- 
ures.—M. G. P. 


dusts 


LATEST IprAs ON INJURY By DusST 
AND ITS PREVENTION. L. Teleky. 
Reichsarbeitsbl., Sept., 1929, pp. 229- 
234. 

‘This paper was read before a meet- 
ing of engineers. Some dusts, like 
chromium, attack the skin; some, like 
pollen, cause hay asthma; some, like 
lead, poison the whole body; while 
others, acting over long periods, dam- 
age the air passages, causing, if the par- 
ticles are large, pharyngitis and bron- 
chitis, and, if the particles are minute, 
acute or chronic pneumonia upon 
which tuberculosis may be superim- 
posed. These minute particles often 
act physicochemically ; it is so for silica 


dust, the most harmful of all dusts. 
Contrasted radiographs show the dif- 
ferent effects produced by prolonged 
inhalation of dust of chalk, emery, and 
silica. The fibrosis due to silica, which 
is caused by the finest of dust, not 
visible to the eye, and which takes 
years to develop, paves the way for 
tuberculosis. Such small dust is too 
light to settle, and cannot be brought 
down by spray; it can be precipitated 
electrically. The Kotzé konimeter and 
Owens’ counter are the simplest means 
for estimating the dust content of air. 
The results obtained by any method 
used are not exact, and can only be 
compared with results from the same 
method at other times. 

Respirators are not reliable for pre- 
venting dust inhalation, as fine dust 
passes like a gas through any filtering 
material, or else round the edges. 
Whatever willeffectively stop dust must 
definitely impede breathing. Clean 
air can be played into a mask placed 
over the face, and so keep all dust away 
from the worker; the device is only use- 
ful if the worker stays in one place. 
very effort must be made to suppress 
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dust or to prevent its access into the 
air of a workroom. 

Artificial abrasive wheels are advan- 
tageously turning out 
they give off far less dust and contain 
little or no silica. Tine silica dust in 
droplets of moisture, which are thrown 


erindstones; 


off from grinding on wet sandstones, is 
particularly injurious, although the air 
looks clear of dust. ‘Tubercle bacilli 
are similar in size to harmful silica dust 
and are conveyed in moist droplets. 
The use of water with rock drills is 
not a solution of the dust problem, for 
which the services of the technical en- 
Too often today 
dust exhaust appliances are either de- 


gineer are needed. 


feetive in structure or not effeetive in 
action.—A. J. C. 


Toe Revative INFLAMMABILITY OF 
CoauL Dusts: A LABORATORY STUDY. 
A. L. Godbert and R. V. Wheeler. 
Safety in Mines Res. Board, Paper No. 
5G. IT. M. Stationery Office, 1929. 

Coal dusts vary greatly in their de- 
gree of inflammability, but there has 
not existed hitherto a laboratory test 
of this inflammability capable of re- 
placing satisfactorily the laborious and 
rather costly method of repeated trial 
in large seale explosion galleries. The 
difficulties involved in producing a 
simple test were discussed in Safety in 
soard Paper No. 31 
Such a 
and is 


Mines Research 
published a year or two ago. 
test 
deseribed. 


has now been evolved 
The method of test is to 
measure the inflammability by ascer- 
taining the proportion of inert dust 
necessary to suppress inflammation 
when small quantities are blown by 
oxygen through a heated tube. It has 
been proved to give results comparable 


with the explosion gallery trials. 


A refinement of the same test was 
used to study the effect of the fineness 
and chemical composition of coal dust 
on its inflammability. Safety in Mines 
Research Board Papers 33 and 48 had 
shown that the inflammability of a coal 
dust ran roughly with its volatile mat- 
ter content, but there were notable ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. The 
present paper proves that there is a 
much closer relationship between the 
inflammability of a coal dust and the 
reactivity of its ulmin compounds, as 
demonstrated by their relative capac- 
Oecluded 
gases were found not to affect materi- 
ally the inflammability of the dusts. 


ity for absorbing oxygen. 


THe HEALTH OF THE WORKERS IN 
THE GERMAN CERAMIC INDUSTRY, Es- 
PECIALLY THE PORCELAIN INDUSTRY, 
WITH PARTICULAR REGARD TO THE 
QuESTION OF [TuUBERCULOsIS. KA. B, 
Schrift. a. d. Gesamtgeb. d. 
Grewerbehyg., N.S. no. 25, 1929, pp. 55. 

This report reviews the previous in- 
vestigations on the health of workers 
in the German ceramic industry, in- 
cluding surveys made in a number of 
specific plants in 1912. The author 
discusses the kind and amount of dust 
produced by various processes in the 
porcelain industry and the resulting 
health hazard. He reviews the mor- 
bidity and mortality statistics relating 
to the industry and points out that 
a study of the incidence of tubercu- 
losis among porcelain workers should 
include a study of the incidence of 
chronic lung illness as well. The ear- 
lier statistics for tuberculosis are too 
high, as they do not differentiate be- 
tween tuberculosis proper, chronic lung 
affection, and silicosis and _ fibrosis. 
Later statistics fail to establish an 


Lehmann. 


J. k. Ei. 
May, 1930 
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occupational risk from tuberculosis 
among porcelain workers, but they 
show a proportionately high risk from 
lung illness. The dusted lung is sel- 
dom found before the fifth year of em- 
ployment; after that time, it is found 
in a considerable percentage of all 
workers. It has been generally as- 
sumed that workers with fibrosis, in 
the older age groups, acquire tubercu- 
losis in a light form, but whether they 
actually die from tuberculosis, or simply 
from the effect of the fibrosis on the 
heart and lungs, or from other causes, 
it is impossible to say from the avail- 
able facts. 

The author recommends dust con- 
trol in the porcelain industry, more 
eareful supervision of the workers’ 
health, and studies in other branches of 
the ceramic industry.—M. G. P. 


STUDIES ON [EXPERIMENTAL PNEU- 
V. THe REActTIvA- 
TION OF HEALING PRIMARY ‘TUBERCLES 
IN THE LUNG BY THE INHALATION OF 
QUARTZ, GRANITE AND CARBORUNDUM 
Dusts. L. U. Gardner. Am. Rev. 
Tuberc., Dec., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 833- 
875, 

A series of guinea-pigs has been pri- 
marily infected by the inhalation of tu- 
bercle bacilli of low virulence. In nor- 
mal animals such infection produces 
isolated subpleural pulmonary tuber- 
cles which attain a state of caseation, 
then retrogress, and finally heal by 
resolution. Asa part of the picture of 
primary infection, the tracheobron- 
chial lymph nodes are also involved, 
and the lesions in this location undergo 
a similar series of changes. At serial 
intervals, ranging from 54 to 206 days, 
and in a few eases 400 days, af- 
ter such infection, groups of four ani- 


MONOKONIOSIS. 


Vol. 12 
No. 5 


mals were removed to each of three 
dusting chambers where they were ex- 
posed to the inhalation of quartz, car- 
borundum, and granite dust until they 
died or were killed. 

‘The experiment has demonstrated 
that the inhalation of these three dusts 
will stimulate a renewed multiplication 
of bacilli in the healing tubercles, an ef- 
fect which is often followed by wide- 
spread chronic ulcerative tuberculosis. 
All the manifestations of that condi- 
tion seen in man, with the exception of 
caseous pneumonia, have been encoun- 
tered. 
to the dusts is necessary to affect the 
primary foci of infection, and usually 
more time is required. 


At least two months’ exposure 


Reactivation 
of primary tubercles has occurred as 
late as 206 or even 400 days after in- 
fection. 
of the animals exhibited evidence of 


With quartz, 73.6 per cent. 


progressive tuberculosis, with carbo- 
rundum there were 31.8 per cent., and 
with granite only 26.3 per cent. This 
result has not been obtained by the in- 
halation of all types of dust. Marble 
and soft coal have exhibited no stimu- 
lating effect. The reaction appears to 
be a specifie result of the inhalation of 
certain definite types of dust, for evi- 
dence has been produced to show that 
factors like overcrowding, lack of proper 
ventilation and light, endemic pneu- 
monia, and nonspecific inflammations 
have not influenced this type of tu- 
berculous infection. 

In partial explanation of the results 
obtained, it has been shown that a re- 
newed multiplication of bacilli takes 
place only in those tubercles contain- 
ing ample amounts of dust. Since the 
lesions were already established at the 
time when the inhalations were begun, 
the dust particles would have to be 
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carried into the nodule by phagocytes. 
It was shown that relatively few quartz 
particles were ingested by any one 
phagocyte, and that the activity of 
these cells was not affected; perhaps it 
was even accelerated. On the other 
hand, so many earborundum and gran- 
ite particles were taken up by the ma- 
jority of the cells that their powers of 
locomotion were lost and very little 
dust could be earried into the tubercles. 
Various theories have been discussed 
which might explain the nature of the 
reaction between inhaled dust parti- 
cles and the tubercle bacilli, and the 
methods proposed for the further study 
of the problem have been outlined. 

It is believed that the evidence sub- 
mitted may be applied to human pneu- 
monokoniosis and that it affords reason 
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for thinking that all tuberculosis com- 
plicating this condition is not neces- 
sarily an exogenous industrial infection, 
In a certain proportion of the cases, it 
seems probable that inhaled dusts of 
the proper type may light up preexist- 
ing quiescent foci of infection or dis- 
sase.—A uthor’s Summary. 


WILL THE INHALATION OF SILICEOUS 
Dusts ACTIVATE A PARTIALLY HEALED 
Focus or TUBERCULOUS INFECTION? 
AN EXPERIMENTAL Stupy. L. U., 
Gardner. U.S. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 
7, 1930, vol. 45, pp. 282-288. 

This is a brief outline of the materia] 
reported in full in the American Re- 
view of Tuberculosis for December, 
1929 (see preceding abstract). 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL 
SENSES 


THe Loca AcTION AND RESORP- 
TION OF CARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE AND 
CHLOROFORM BY THE SKIN. G. Lapi- 
dus. Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. 
ITyq., Aug., 1929, vol. 102, pp. 124-131, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 14, 
1929, vol. 93, p. 1923. 

In a study of the percutaneous re- 
sorption of carbon tetrachloride and 
chloroform applied to the ears of rab- 
bits, Lapidus noted that both sub- 
stanees caused the ears rapidly to be- 
come hyperemic and then markedly 


inflamed. Vesicles appeared and gave 
the condition the appearance of a 
second-degree burn. While these 


changes were in progress there occur- 
red a slight resorption of chloroform 
from the ears (in one ear from 40 to 
70 mg. and in two ears from 82 to 
140 mg.). Small quantities of chloro- 


form were found also in the blood, 
liver, and fat.—K. R. D. 


KcZEMA CAUSED BY BAKELITE VAR- 
NisH. F. Blumenthal and K. Jaffe. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., Nov. 
29, 1929, vol. 25, p. 1848, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Feb. 1, 1930, vol. 94, p. 
373. 

Blumenthal and Jaffé describe seven 
persons who had weeping eczema on 
the uncovered portions of the body, es- 
pecially the hands. All of these pa- 
tients were employed in an industrial 
plant, where they worked with bake- 
lite varnish, oil of turpentine, shellac, 
wood oil, benzene, and hard paper. 
When the patients remained away 
from work and were treated properly, 
the eczema healed. In order to deter- 
mine which of the various substances 
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that the patients had worked with had 
eaused the eczema, the authors made 
skin tests. It was found that the 
bakelite varnish was the cause of the 
eczema. ‘The authors further investi- 
eated which of the various constitu- 
ents of bakelite varnish caused the 
eezema. They found that all who had 
developed eczema showed a_ hyper- 
sensitivity to phenol.—Kk. R. D. 


PHospHorus DerMatTITIS. J. Nico- 
las, J. Gaté, and J. Rousset. Abstr. as 
follows from Ann. de dermat. et syph., 
Sept., 1929, vol. 10, p. 921, in Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., Feb., 1930, vol. 21, 
p. 306. 

The authors give an extensive clini- 
eal and experimental report on occu- 
pational dermatitis occurring among 
employees of a match factory. The 
disease is due to phosphorus sesquisul- 
phide. The lesions develop rapidly, 
first on the exposed parts, but soon 
become generalized. ‘The eruption is 
erythematous primarily but rapidly 
becomes vesicular or pustular. Occa- 
sionally, small necrotic areas appear. 
The outbreak is accompanied by severe 
subjective The attack 
A severe conjunc- 
tivitis is often present. 

The authors produced the eruption 
in volunteers, with a paste containing 
phosphorus  sesquisulphide. Similar 
results were obtained in experimental 
animals. 


sensations. 
rapidly subsides. 


Pathologically, the lesions presented 
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a banal dermatitis of varying intensity. 
The powdered chemical alone seems 
capable of producing cutaneous lesions 
and requires intimate contact with the 
skin before deleterious effects oc- 
cur. Oxidation likewise plays a rdle. 
Greasy skins are more susceptible than 
dry ones. 

As the chemical in powdered form is 
most dangerous, industrial plants us- 
ing phosphorus should install machin- 
ery to prevent its diffusion in the air. 
Workers should also wear special gar- 
ments which prevent the powdered 
phosphorus sesquisulphide from reach- 
ing the skin. For the eruption, a wa- 
tery solution of potassium perman- 


ganate and sodium bicarbonate is 
indicated. 


DETACHMENT OF THE ZONULAR La- 
MELLA IN (iLASSWORKERS’ CATARACT. 
A. Pfliigh. Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Med. f. Augenh., Oct.-Nov., 1929, vol. 
83, pp. 549-550, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
March, 1930, vol. 13, p. 272. 

In a glassworker aged 69 years who 
had worked for fifty-five years before 
the open furnace, were found progres- 
sive cataractous opacities and detach- 
ment of the zonular lamella in both 
eyes. ‘There was also in the pupillary 
area of the anterior capsule of each eye 
a circular opaque zone with sharp in- 
dented borders, visible only with the 
slit-lamp. The author attributes the 
condition to the action of radiating 
heat. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


MINOR INJURIES TO THE EYE IN 
Inpustry. B. Cridland. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Oct. 5, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 615-617. 


Vol. 12 
No. 5 


Probably about 10 per cent. of all 
‘cases of blindness are due to accidents, 


most of which occur in industry, while 
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about 5 per cent. of all industrial acci- 
dents are injuries to theeye. American 
statistics place accidents as responsi- 
ble for 13.5 per cent. of all cases of 
blindness in the United States. Minor 
eye injuries are extremely numer- 
ous, particularly in certain industrial 
areas where the workers are exposed to 
flying particles from emery wheels or 
chips of metal. The author calculates 
that three minor eye injuries mean one 
He finds 
that no protection was being used in 


whole day’s loss of output. 


70 per cent. of the cases, that it was 
available but not used in 19 per cent., 
and that it was used mostly in the form 
of imperfect goggles in 11 per cent. 
The average time between the accident 
and attendance at hospital was sixteen 
hours, during which period increased 
liability to infection was taking place. 
Itye accidents tend to increase at the 
end of the day, at the end of the week, 
and with any influence which in- 
creases fatigue, either mental or phys- 
ical. 

Prevention lies either in eliminating 
the flying particle or in keeping it from 
(C,oggles of the right 
kind form 100 per cent. protection, as 
against 90 per cent. offered by shields 
attached to the machinery; but it is 
difficult to induce men to wear goggles. 
line silk gauze instead of glass has 
been used to protect the eye. Prob- 
ably greatest success in prevention will 
come from engineering revision of 


reaching the eye. 


processes, which will make both gog- 
So long 
as the wonderful spirit of indifference 
to danger so characteristic of the 


gles and guards unnecessary. 


British employee persists, prevention 
must depend rather on elimination of 
risk than on the invention of protec- 
tion against risk.—k. L. C. 


THe PROTECTIVE VALUE OF CrR- 
TAIN SPECIAL TYPES OF SPECTACLE 
Guass. J. M. Patton. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Oct. 19, 1929, vol. 93, 
pp. 1190-1198. 

Patton presents evidence to show 
that laminated glass in spectacles 
affords the maximum protection 
against ocular injury. When glasses 
are prescribed for younger children 
or for persons engaged in occupations 
with a high eye hazard and for all 
persons with but one useful eye, no 
matter what the age or occupation, 
this type of glass should be prescribed. 
Though the laminating substance now 
in use is not absolutely free from slight 
imperfection, the high degree of pro- 
tection afforded more than makes up 
for this defect. 

As an alternate substance, tempered 
glass is much superior in protective 
value to ordinary optical glass and, 
except for its tendency to splinter into 
sharp fragments, is very acceptable. 

No matter what type of lens is 
selected, it must be mounted in a 
comfortable, good-looking frame, if 
constant wear is to be expected.— 


a BD, 


ACCIDENTS IN “‘SOBADORA’”’ OPERA- 
TIvEes. J. Arce, O. Ivanissevich, and 
R. C. Ferrari. Abstr. as follows from 
Semana méd., 1929, vol. 36, pp. 142- 
160, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, vol. 4, 
pp. 993-994. 

“Sobadora” is a machine used in 
mechanical bread making. By de- 
rivation it is a kneading machine. 
Essentially it consists of two metal 
rollers which may be separated by an 
interval of 3 mm. to 3 cm. These 
rollers work in opposite directions. 
The dough is placed by hand in the 
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upper part of the machine and pushed 
into contact with the rollers. Apart 
from earelessness, the mere stickiness 
of the dough may lead to the fingers 
being caught between the rollers, and 
the resultant injury will depend on the 
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space between them and the rapidity 
with which the limb ean be withdrawn 


or released. Illustrations are repro- 
duced revealing all stages, from mere 
crushing of fingers to avulsion of part 
of the arm.—H. H.S. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF RESPIRATION 
EXPERIMENTS BY THE DovuGLaAs-HAL- 
pANE Metruop. I. A. Miller. Abstr. 
as follows from Arbeitsphysiol., 1929, 
vol. 2, pp. 18-22, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 5206. 

Douglas bags were lined with thin 
metal foil and vuleanized. 
duced the passage of carbon dioxide 
so that mercury samplers were not 

A modified three-way 
automatic arrangement for 
the 
are deseribed. 


This re- 


necessary. 
valve and 
operating 
apparatus 


Haldane gas analysis 


CHANGES IN WHITE BLoop PICTURE 
FOLLOWING MuUscULAR ACTIVITY AND 
ITS PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE. FP, 
Abstr. as follows from Wien. 
klin. Wehnschr., Oct. 10, 1929, vol. 42, 
p. 1309, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Dec. 14, 1929, vol. 98, p. 1925. 

CGaisbéeck 


Gaisbock. 


made tests on persons 
before and after physical exercise. He 
asserts that not only the circulation 
and the breathing but also the blood 
picture reveal marked changes. An 
increase in the number of leukocytes 
is noticeable immediately after muscu- 


lar exertion. The degree of the in- 


crease varies between 15 and 66 per 


cent. above the values that were de- 
termined in the morning before the 
person had taken any food. The shift- 
ing to the left develops and subsides 


Vol. 12 
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again simultaneously with the leuko- 
cytosis. ‘These changes are strongest 
during the time when the largest 
quantities of lactic acid are brought 
into the blood stream, and when hy- 
perpnea and the acceleration of the 
pulse are strongest. The author points 
out that, according to some authori- 
ties, the lactic acid is the main cause 
for these changes. Accordingly he 
reasons that if a person is given alka- 
line substances the blood picture will 
Parallel 


tests were made on two persons who 


show different characteristics. 


had been subjected to the other ex- 
aminations. ‘Ten minutes before the 
exercises they were given 15 em. of 
sodium bicarbonate. The tests, which 
were made after the muscular exercise, 
that the 


veloped later and did not become as 


showed leukocytosis  de- 
marked as in the other experiments. 
The author thinks that the buffering 
of the lactie acid by the alkali causes 
these differences. However, not only 
the products of muscular metabolism 
but also hemodynamic processes exert 
influence the Simul- 


taneously with the changes in the 


an on blood. 
blood cells an increase in the volume of 
The 
author thinks that when the blood is 
forced out of the spleen, immature 
cells are carried into the blood stream. 
The the 


the circulating blood was noted. 


practical significance of 
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changes in the blood picture is sum- 
med up as follows: The leukocytosis 
and the shifting to the left are either 
caused by exertion or are symptom- 
atic of pathologic conditions. — If 
they do not subside after a short 
time, the organism has been over- 


taxed and the individual should re- 
frain from sport activities until normal] 
conditions have been restored. By 
means of test exercises it can be de- 
termined whether the changes are 
only temporary. or 
K. R. D. 


permanent.— 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 


GENERATION AND USE 


OF ELECTRICITY, AND 


ELECTRICAL WELDING 


(CAISSON DISEASE. 
Trish Jour. Med. SC., 


OLS 0 Y 2 | 


F.J. O'Donnell. 
Sept., 1929, pp. 


I’xperienees are described of com- 
pressed air work during the construc- 
tion of the Liffey tunnel between 
April, 1927, and March, 1928.  Pres- 
sures in excess of 27 pounds were used 
only occasionally; nevertheless a num- 
ber of eases oeeurred of pains in the 
knees and elbows after decompression. 
The pains are due to nitrogen dis- 
solved in the blood at the high pressure 
forming bubbles when the pressure is 
removed, just as gases bubble when a 
soda water bottle is opened. Reeom- 
pression redissolves the bubbles and is 
the aeeepted treatment; for this pur- 
pose a “medical” lock on the surface 
was installed. The eases which oe- 
eurred were related to dampness of 
the air. Men with a systolie blood 
pressure of over 130 should not be 
No fatality 
occurred; one ease of typical myelitis 


employed at this work. 


developed, but since the pressure was 
only 23 to 24 pounds at the time, the 
origin of the disease was doubtful. 


KH. L. C. 


HeLIUM IN Deep DIVING AND CaAIs- 
SON WorkING. J. //. Hildebrand, R. 
R. Sayers, and W. P. Yant. Abstr. as 


follows from Nature, 1928, vol. 121, pp. 


b77—-578, 591, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. G96. 

The amount of air dissolved in the 
blood stream depends upon the atmos- 
pherie pressure to which the body is 
subjected. It is raised when workers 
are subjected to high pressures in deep 
diving and caisson working. On de- 
compression the air is released from 
the blood, and if the decompression is 
rapid, it is released in the form of 
bubbles, just as occurs when a bottle of 
soda water is opened. ‘These bubbles 
forming in the blood may block the 
arterioles or capillaries, and so cause 
caisson illness, with severe bodily pains 
and even death if the blood supply is 
interfered with fora vital center. The 
gas which causes the trouble is the 
nitrogen; the excess oxygen is disposed 
of in ordinary combustion processes. 
The suggestion has been made that, if 
the nitrogen was replaced by helium, 
advantage would be gained, because 
helium is the least soluble of gases. An 
account is now given of experiments 
on a large seale, undertaken by the 
sureau of Mines in America, to make 
the idea practicable. Rats subjected 
to a helium-oxygen mixture for one 
hour at a pressure of 20 atmospheres, 
corresponding to about 600 feet of 
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water, were brought out safely in 
thirty-four minutes. It was found im- 
portant to reduce the proportion of 
oxygen from 21 per cent. by volume to 
al smaller proportion, varying from 1.5 
to 15 per cent., according to the pres- 
sure employed. Animals subjected to 
a pressure of 10 atmospheres for five 
hours were safely decompressed in four 
to seven minutes, whereas if a nitro- 
ven-oxygen mixture were used many 
died at once or within a few days 
when decompressed in twenty-seven 
minutes. Helium was found to have 
an advantage over nitrogen, not only 
on account of its smaller solubility, but 
on account of its diffusing more rapidly, 


due to its smaller molecules. Large 
scale experiments with men are now in 
progress. Apparently atmospheres are 
coming into use consisting at first 
mainly of oxygen and nitrogen, but 
containing a lower percentage of oxy- 
gen than does the air, and then later, 
while under compression, helium is 
substituted for nitrogen.—E. L. C. 


ELECTROPATHOLOGY. A REVIEW OF 
THE PATHOLOGIC CHANGES PRropUCcED 
BY Evectric Currents. WR. HH. Jaffe. 
Arch. Path., 1928, vol. 5, pp. 837-870. 

This is a valuable review to which is 
appended an extensive bibliography. 


INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


THe CONTROL OF HUMIDITY AND 
TEMPERATURE AS APPLIED TO MANU- 
FACTURING PROCESSES AND HUMAN 
ComrortT. W. H. Carrier. Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning, Nov., 
1929, vol. 1, pp. 585-543, 605-616. 

This paper was prepared by the 
author, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee of ten appointed by the Ameri- 
ean Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing I¢ngineers, for presentation at the 
World Engineering Congress, ‘Tokyo. 

After discussing the history, de- 
velopment, and purpose of air con- 
ditioning, as well as the _ physical 
principles underlying it, Carrier re- 
views the results of experimental re- 
searches on the effects of air conditions 
on working efficiency, comfort, health, 
sickness, and mortality. The last part 
of the report deals with the various 
types of equipment used in modern air 
conditioning installations. 

This paper gives the most concise 
and complete account now available 
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to the student of air conditioning. 
Much of the fundamental work de- 
scribed was done by the author him- 
self, who is a pioneer in the science of 
air conditioning and an inventor of 
note.—C, P. Y. 


STUDIES ON HEAT REGULATION. I. 
THe Errect or DRINKING SALTY 
WATER ON THE CONCENTRATION OF 
SODIUM CHLORIDE IN HUMAN SWEAT 
AND BLOOD DURING [EXPOSURE TO 
HicH ENVIRONMENTAL ‘TEMPERA- 
TURES. J. Marschak and L. Kraus. 
Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 101, no. 5, pp. 
297-307. 

The authors summarize their results 
as follows: 

1. The concentration of sodium 
chloride in sweat increases with the 
length of exposure to high environmen- 
tal temperatures. 

2. Sweating diminishes the percent- 
age of sodium chloride in the blood and 
serum. 
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changes in the blood picture is sum- 
med up as follows: The leukocytosis 
and the shifting to the left are either 
caused by exertion or are symptom- 
conditions. If 
subside after a short 


atic of pathologic 
they do not 


time, the organism has been over- 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED 
GENERATION 
ELECTRIC 

CAISSON Disease. F. J. O'Donnell. 


Trish Jour. Med. oe. Sept., 
C1S8-—622. 


1929, pp. 


Iixperiences are deseribed of com- 
pressed air work during the construc- 
tion of the Liffey tunnel between 
April, 1927, and March, 1928. 


sures in excess of 27 pounds were used 


Pres- 
only occasionally - nevertheless a num- 
ber of eases occurred of pains in the 
knees and elbows after decompression. 
The pains are due to nitrogen dis- 
solved in the blood at the high pressure 
forming bubbles when the pressure is 
remove d, just as 2Aases bubble when ra 
soda water bottle is opened. Reeom- 
pression redissolves the bubbles and is 
for this pur- 
pose a “medical” lock on the surface 
was installed. The eases which oe- 
curred were related to dampness. of 
the air. Men with a systolie blood 
pressure of over 130 should not be 
No fatality 
occurred; one case of typical myelitis 


employed at this work. 


developed, but since the pressure was 
only 23 to 24 pounds at the time, the 
origin of the disease was doubtful. 


MH. L. © 


HeLIUM IN Derp DIVING AND CaAlIs- 
SON WorKING. J. //. [lildebrand, R. 


R. Sayers, and W. P. Yant. Abstr. as 


AND USE 


taxed and the individual should re- 
frain from sport activities until normal 
conditions have been restored. By 
means of test exercises it can be de- 
termined whether the changes are 


only temporary or  permanent.— 
ma. Be 2. 
AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 


OF ELECTRICITY, AND 


‘AL WELDING 


follows from Nature, 1928, vol. 121, pp. 
577-578, 591, in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 996. 

The amount of air dissolved in the 
blood stream depends upon the atmos- 
pheric pressure to which the body is 
subjected. It is raised when workers 
are subjected to high pressures in deep 
On de- 
compression the air is released from 


diving and caisson working. 


the blood, and if the decompression is 
rapid, it is released in the form of 
bubbles, just as oecurs when a bottle of 
soda water is opened. ‘These bubbles 
forming in the blood may block the 
arterioles or capillaries, and so cause 
caisson illness, with severe bodily pains 
and even death if the blood supply is 
interfered with for a vital center. The 
gas which causes the trouble is the 
nitrogen; the excess oxygen is disposed 
of in ordinary combustion processes. 
The suggestion has been made that, if 
the nitrogen was replaced by helium, 
advantage would be gained, because 
helium is the least soluble of gases. An 
account is now given of experiments 
on a large seale, undertaken by the 
Bureau of Mines in America, to make 
the idea practicable. Rats subjected 
to a helium-oxygen mixture for one 
hour at a pressure of 20 atmospheres 


corresponding to about 600 feet of 
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water, were brought out safely in 
thirty-four minutes. It was found im- 
portant to reduce the proportion of 
oxygen from 21 per cent. by volume to 
« smaller proportion, varying from 1.5 
to 15 per cent., according to the pres- 
sure employed. Animals subjected to 
a pressure of 10 atmospheres for five 
hours were safely decompressed in four 
to seven minutes, whereas if a nitro- 
ven-oxygen mixture were used many 
died at once or within a few days 
when decompressed in twenty-seven 
minutes. Helium was found to have 
an advantage over nitrogen, not only 
on account of its smaller solubility, but 
on account of its diffusing more rapidly, 


due to its smaller molecules. Large 
scale experiments with men are now in 
progress. Apparently atmospheres are 
coming into use consisting at first 
mainly of oxygen and nitrogen, but 
containing a lower percentage of oxy- 
gen than does the air, and then later, 
while under compression, helium is 
substituted for nitrogen.—E. L. C. 


ELECTROPATHOLOGY. A REVIEW OF 
THE PATHOLOGIC CHANGES PRODUCED 
BY Exectric CurrENts. L&. H. Jaffe. 
Arch. Path., 1928, vol. 5, pp. 837-870. 


This is a valuable review to which is 
appended an extensive bibliography. 


INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Tur CONTROL OF HUMIDITY AND 
TEMPERATURE AS APPLIED TO MANU- 
FACTURING PROCESSES AND HUMAN 
Comrort. W. 7H. Carrier. Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning, Nov., 
1929, vol. 1, pp. 5385-543, 605-616. 

This paper was prepared by the 
author, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee of ten appointed by the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Iingineers, for presentation at the 
World engineering Congress, ‘Tokyo. 

After discussing the history, de- 
velopment, and purpose of air con- 
ditioning, as well as the physical 
principles underlying it, Carrier re- 
views the results of experimental re- 
searches on the effects of air conditions 
on working efficiency, comfort, health, 
sickness, and mortality. The last part 
of the report deals with the various 
types of equipment used in modern air 
conditioning installations. 

This paper gives the most concise 
and complete account now available 
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to the student of air conditioning. 
Much of the fundamental work de- 
scribed was done by the author him- 
self, who is a pioneer in the science of 
air conditioning and an inventor of 
note.—C. P. Y. 


STUDIES ON HEAT REGULATION. I. 
THe Errecr or DRINKING SALTY 
WATER ON THE CONCENTRATION OF 
SODIUM CHLORIDE IN HUMAN SWEAT 
AND BLOOD DURING [XxPOSURE TO 
HicH ENVIRONMENTAL ‘TEMPERA- 
TuRES. JA. Marschak and L. Kraus. 
Arch. f. Hyq., 1929, vol. 101, no. 5, pp. 
297-307. 

The authors summarize their results 
as follows: 

1. The concentration of sodium 
chloride in sweat increases with the 
length of exposure to high environmen- 
tal temperatures. 

2. Sweating diminishes the percent- 
age of sodium chloride in the blood and 
serum. 
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3. Intake of water during sweating 
increases the sodium chloride and 
water output. 

4. The changes in salt-water metab- 
olism due to sweating are reduced by 
the intake of a 1 per cent. solution of 
sodium chloride.—W. Kk. 

SrTupDIES ON HEAT Reauration. If. 
Toe lrrect or HiGHer ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL TEMPERATURES ON THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF THE BLOOD AND ON 
[{eaT REGULATION IN MAN, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE INGESTION OF 
WATER AND COMMON SALT. AV. Mar- 
schak and O. Dukelsky. Arch. f. Hygq., 
1929, vol. 101, no. 6, pp. 825-887. 

This paper is summarized as follows: 

|. Men at rest in high environmen- 
tal temperatures show at first an ap- 
parent dilution, later a thickening, of 
the blood. 
increases with 


Coagulation of the blood 
length of exposure. 
Most of the subjects were unable to re- 
main in the experimental chamber for 
more than two hours when the tem- 
perature was 46°C. 

2. Water intake has an insignificant 
effect upon the condition of the blood. 
[In some cases, coagulation of the blood 
was definitely less when water was 
taken. In some persons, the drinking 
of water is accompanied by secretion of 
urine. ‘The drinking of water improves 
the general condition of the subject 
enough to permit him to prolong his 
exposure to three hours. 

3. Sodium chloride (1 per cent. solu- 
tion of erystalline sodium chloride with 
water taken afterward) causes dilu- 
tion of the blood, an effeet which per- 
sists during the three hours’ exposure 
and considerably improves the general 
condition of the subject. 

4. Muscular exercise in high envi- 
ronmental temperatures causes blood 


coagulation soon after the work is 
started. The drinking of water im- 
proves the condition very slightly; 
whereas the taking of sodium chloride 
diminishes coagulation markedly, or 
even eliminates it entirely. 

5. In high environmental tempera- 
tures (whether the subject is at rest 
or at work) the body temperature 
tends to rise accordingly. Sodium 
chloride is more effective than water in 
preventing this increase in tempera- 
ture. 

6. Irom practical experience, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 
(a) Loss of sweat cannot be compen- 
sated for by drinking water. (6) In 
addition, the organism must be pro- 
vided with chlorides, especially sodium 
chloride. (c) Sodium chloride can be 
taken in 0.5 to 1 per cent. solution, as 
well as in powdered form or in food 
rich in salt (herring, ete.). (d) The 
quantities of water and sodium chlo- 
ride to be administered depend upon 
the length of exposure, type of work, 
and temperature and humidity con- 
ditions.—W. Kk. 


THE Heat INSULATING PROPERTIES 
OF CLOTHING, MEASURED BY MEANS 
OF THE Davos FRIGORIMETER. JJ. von 
Vintschger. Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 
101, no. 5, pp. 261-289. 

The relative heat insulating proper- 
ties of various types of fabrics were de- 
termined in still and moving air at 
different temperatures by means of an 
apparatus called the Davos frigorim- 
eter. In principle, this new instru- 
ment somewhat resembles an electric 
kata-thermometer. ‘The author claims 
that it is much superior to the kata for 
the purposes of this particular study. 


—W. K. 


é. 4. Ei. 
May, 1930 
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SAFETY AND COMFORT IN INDUSTRY. 
Foreign Letter (London), Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Feb. 22, 1930, vol. 94, p. 
570. 

The industrial museum of devices 
to promote the safety and comfort of 
workers has had some recent acquisi- 
tions as the result of research by indi- 
vidual firms or by the museum staff. 
Two models of ventilating shafts have 
been constructed to show the evils of a 
shaft with acute angles; another fol- 
lowing the same course shows how, by 
stream-lining, a free flow may be as- 
sured and the diameter of the shaft 
gradually reduced after each junction. 
There is an air tight chamber equipped 


to produce hot, humid, and stagnant at- 
mospheres and to show the relief which 
movement of the air, without actual 
ventilation, can bring. The reduction 
of noise by preventing echo resonance 
is demonstrated. The museum has 
taken up the recent idea of absorbing 
vibrations by layers of seaweed. The 
pneumatic chisels used by the modern 
stone cutter produce much more cust 
than the old mason’s chisels. Tor the 
prevention of silicosis the museum has 
in operation a pneumatic tool fitted 
with a cowl, into which most of the 
dust is sucked. Seats for workers at 


all sorts of jobs are shown—tip-up 
seats for use in brief intervals, adjust- 
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roller 
skates used in artificial silk factories 


able seats, tiny low seats on 
where the operatives have to change 
bobbins near the floor, and seats run- 
ning on a sort of tramway for tapestry 
workers. All these illustrate the mod- 
ern idea that fatigue lowers output. 
Some of the safety devices are an ad- 
vance on the old idea of feneing; they 
are moving guards which push the 
hand of the operative into safety. A 
sifety sausage machine is important 
in view of the frequency of accidents. 
The new machine has a feeding throat 
7 inches long and only 25 inches wide, 
so that the hand of the smallest assist- 
the 
down to the revolving knives. 


ant 


ean no longer follow meat 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF 
THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 
Lyons, 19.29. 

The Aetiology of Silicosis. A. 
rp. / Ay S 
the part 
played by siliea in eausing dust phthisis 


Mav- 
rogordato. 

Recognition of specific 
is recent. The lesion resulting from 
inhaling siliea dust is known as silicosis; 
and the condition may be uncompli- 
eated, with no infective element pres- 
ent, orit may be complicated by infee- 
tive processes, of which tuberculosis is 
the most common. The macrophage 
is the cell eoneerned with the aggrega- 
tion of poth silica particles and tuberele 


bacilli; henee the formation of pseudo- 


. coe ohttieandan 5 bo teal 
tubereles in silieosis. ‘There is. evi- 
? : : *° wn -* # sles 

denee tna silien partic iCS AFe { Wi 
a ‘ es : _— : = l, , iw 
SOLU le in the tissues, when the eells 


. . i] . - mn ee 
carrying them lose their vitality and 


function. ‘The particles stimutate the 
production of macrophages, and also 


of yvoune fibroblasts which, in the 
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turn, become dust laden and are con- 
verted into irreversible fibrotie tissue. 
The reaction depends upon concentra- 
tion of fine dust, duration of exposure, 
and conditions of exposure. Lungs rid 
themselves of some dusts less readily 
than of others; dust accumulation is a 
factor in the formation of fibrosis. 
Silica dust is got rid of with difficulty. 
Dust laden cells travel fast and exhibit 
a pleural drift; hence the pleural thick- 
ening so characteristic of the condition. 
Pigmentation is frequent and perma- 
nent with silicosis, in contrast with 
that in a coal miner, who, in a year or 
so away from the pit, loses much of 
his pigment; in fact, silica anchors 
other dusts. 

A phthisis producing dust so modi- 
fies the lungs that ability to deal with 
aftereoming infection is physically 
impaired, even without impairment of 
health. Similarly, pneumococci may 
be retained by such lungs. Such 
superimposed infection changes the 
picture; for the dust and the infective 
agent facilitate each 


other’s action. 


Clinically there may be an infective 
agent from the beginning, or it may 
be introduced at any state of silicosis. 
‘Today all fatal cases of miners’ phthisis 
on the Rand are unmistakably tuber- 
culous. Light and dryness are enemies 
to the tuberele bacillus. Underground 
workings in gold mines are dark and 
damp, with water droplets of the right 


size for earrying infection. Probably 
the inhalation route is the common 


path of tuberculous infection in dusty 


trades. A safe threshold of dust is 
difficult to fix, sinee individuals vary 


r eliminating dif- 


~ 


in their eapacity f 


Poe ee . nt sya4 
ferent types of dust. 
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The Diagnosis of Silicosis as an Oc- 
cupational Disease. L.G. Irvine. Pp. 
43-91. 

This important article consists of 
two parts. The first deals with the 
clinical pathology of silicosis considered 
in relation to diagnosis, in which a brief 
account is given of the way in which 
clinical, radiographic, and pathologic 
evidence is correlated in diagnosing 
silicosis. The disease is the product 
of dust and tuberculosis. The initial 
changes are due to dust; but the 
importance of a dust factor is the pre- 
disposition it causes to tuberculous in- 
fection. The silicotic process is essen- 
tially a progressive lymphatic fibrosis, 
which begins with minute changes at 
many points and develops gradually. 
The appearance of the disease coincides 
with a visible and palpable fibrosis in 
the form of miliary nodulation of the 
lungs and pleurae. The appearances 
of simple silicosis are described; but 
evidence is adduced to suggest that in 
a majority of cases of apparently 
simple silicosis, there is early associa- 
tion with latent tuberculous infection. 
Acute infections may run a normal 
course in a silicotie lung; but more 
chronic infections are modified by the 
proauction of massive infective fibro- 
sis, particularly in the ease of tubercu- 
losis. A change of type of silicosis has 
been occurring on the Rand, and today 
most cases seem clinically to be unecom- 
but 


plicated by tuberculosis; patho- 


logic evidence negatives the finding. 
Generally silicosis, whether simple or 
not, is progressive, and its tuberculous 
nature finally becomes manifest. 

Lhe second part of the paper deals 
with the clinical and radiographie diag- 
nosis of silicosis. It is illustrated by a 


‘ sé i ‘ °° . y y y 1 
valuable series of twenty-two radio- 


2, < 
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The characteristic feature of 
silicosis is that it is a generalized condi- 
tion of the lungs, which is distinetive 
alike of pathologie changes, radio- 
graphic appearances, and clinical signs. 
The most reliable criterion is the radio- 
graph; the radiographic appearances 
distinguishing various stages are dis- 
cussed in detail and illustrated, as are 
also the changes which occur when 
The 
detection of disease at every stage calls 
for expert medical examiners. Refer- 
ence is also made to the financial cost 


graphs. 


active tuberculosis supervenes. 


of the disease due to compensation, 
which has amounted, during the past 
three years, approximately to one mil- 
lion per year; the disease 
worth eliminating. 


is, then, 


sochum Clinic for Silicosis. Béhme. 
Pp. 101-116. 

A discussion is presented of the clin- 
ical symptoms of silicosis based on 
radiography, which enables the disease 
to be detected early. Pathologie find- 
ings agree with the X-ray picture. 
Iixtensive fibrosis of the lung may be 
present without tuberculous infection; 
but in severe eases it is usually present 
and found postmortem in two-thirds 
During life, tuberele bacilli 
were detected in nearly 40 per cent. of 
the The 
development of diffuse 


of them. 


cases seen at the clinic. 
unilateral 
shadows is a sign of tubereulous infec- 


e >, ee 1. 1 4 Ra ; 
tion, as is also a change of the heart 


shadow from the normal into the 
vertical shape. Nevertheless, the X- 
ray pieture may not give sure evi- 
dence; then recourse must be had to 


» . 7 . F . 6 
ciinical signs and symptoms. Dust in 


the lungs may continue its harmful 


. ad ’ ? J 
influence after dusty work has been 


1 


abandoned: the degree of fibrosis de- 
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pends on the amount of silica in the 
lungs. ‘The disease is common among 
miners of the Ruhr who drill stone; and 
all men employed in an atmosphere 
containing silica dust should be ex- 


amined regularly by X-ray. 


Clinic for Lung Diseases Caused by 
Stone Dust (Pneumonokoniosis—Silico- 
sis). A. Thiele. Pp. 121-130. (See 
also Méd. du travail, Oct., 1929, vol. 1, 
pp. 48-50.) 

Accurate diagnosis of silicosis has 
been made possible by X-rays. The 
disease is associated with occupation, 
hence a history of exposure is neces- 
sary. The symptoms are: dyspnea, 
sensation of fatigue, perspiration, head- 
aches, vertigo, and palpitation. Tu- 
berculosis may be present even though 
it cannot be detected. Percussion 
reveals lowering of the inferior edge of 
the lung, diminution of the vesicular 
murmur, and possibly crepitations, 
particularly if tuberculosis is present. 
The heart may be dilated, particularly 
onthe right side. Bronchitis, bronchi- 
ectasis, and lung gangrene may com- 
plicate the case. Why tuberculosis 
silicosis should associate is un- 
‘Three forms may be detected 
clinically: the bronchitic, the emphy- 
sematous, and the bronchiectatic. 


and 
known. 


Legislation in Various Countries Re- 
garding Silicosis with Special Reference 
to Compensation. E. L. Collis. Pp. 
1383-159. 

Detailed information is brought to- 
gether in this article concerning legal 
enactments granting compensation for 
At the 
time of the Congress it was complete 


silicosis in various countries. 


except for Germany, where compensa- 
tion was granted at the commencement 
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of 1929. Otherwise compensation had 
only been granted in English-speaking 
countries. South Africa, for its gold 
mines, set the example, followed by 
Great Britain, which has gradually 
extended compensation rights to all 
industries with exposure to silica dust. 
In Australia, New South Wales and 
Western Australia have taken action; 
the same holds good for the Province of 
Ontario in Canada. In America com- 
pensation is granted for the disease as 
an injury caused by employment 
rather than by special reference to 
silicosis. None of the Latin races so 
far have granted compensation. 


Pneumonokoniosis. 
Pp. 171-181. 

The word pneumonokoniosis signi- 
fies all diseases of the lungs due to dust, 
and covers a number of different condi- 
tions, such as dust asthma, anthraco- 
sis, silicosis, and such infectious com- 
plaints as anthrax, tuberculosis, and 
pneumonia. ‘The physicochemistry of 
dusts is now coming to be recognized as 
of capital importance. 


M. Sternberg. 


Occupational Cataract. A. Elschnig. 
Pp. 185-204. (See also Med. Klin., 
Jan. 10, 1930, vol. 26, p. 43.) 

Occupational cataract occurs among 
glassworkers and also furnace work- 
ers exposed to incandescent mate- 
rials. It starts with opacity on the 
posterior lenticular pole, while the rest 
of the cortical zone remains transpar- 
ent. Among 7,000 glassworkers, 0.23 
per cent. are operated on annually for 
cataract; the average age is 57 years, 
as compared with 64 years for other 
males with cataract. 
casioned to the corpus ciliare and the 
iris by heat radiation; possibly ultra- 


Damage is oc- 


3. i. Ha 
June, 1930 
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violet light also exercises an influence. 
Occupational cataract is therefore ray 
eataract. Glasses which absorb the 
injurious rays prevent this form of 
eataract. Agricultural workers pos- 
sibly contract cataract from the influ- 
ence of sunlight, while persons manipu- 
lating X-rays and radium may also be 
affected. 

Pollet. 


Glassmakers’ Cataract. Pp. 


213-227. 

(;lassmakers’ cataract is a true occu- 
pational disease, consisting in posterior 
polar opacity. It appears after ten 
or twenty years’ work among finishers 
of bottles, and affects about 17 per 
cent. of males. It evolves slowly and 
is seldom noted before age 40, and 
generally then in the left eye, which is 
turned by the worker toward the vat 
of molten glass. Efforts to reproduce 
this form of cataract experimentally 
with ultraviolet rays have not suc- 
ceeded; but it has been reproduced 
successfully with infra-red rays. 
‘Treatment consists in extraction of the 
matured cataract, after which the 
worker can resume his work. Spec- 
tacles made of glass rich in chrome 
oxide and uranium cut off the injurious 
rays. But improvements in the proc- 
ess by which the exposure to the rays 
is avoided are more likely to be effec- 
tive in preventing the trouble than the 
wearing of protective glasses. The 
disease soon will become of historical 
interest only. 


K. L. C. 


Papers READ AT THE FourtTH SEs- 
SION OF THE PERMANENT INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
DisEasEs, Lyons, 1929. Aléd. du tra- 
vail, Jan., 1930. 


Lil 


Pulmonary Anthracosis, Composed 
Largely of Organo-Metallic Pigment, 
Giving the Reactions of Iron and Pre- 
senting the Syndrome of Chronic Bron- 
chitis with Emphysema, and a Case of 
Syphilitic Lung. The Part Probably 
Played by the Liver in Establishing Pul- 
monary Hemosiderosis. J. Paviot, PR. 
Chevalier, and L. Revol. Pp. 64-81. 

A eareful piece of research into the 
constitution of lung pigment is de- 
scribed. The authors hold that all 
pigmented and fibrosed lung is not due 
to dust. Pigmentation of a black lung 
may be of two kinds: (1) an iron pig- 
ment, and (2) a black pigment rich 
in carbon and pooriniron. Investiga- 
tion of the blood showed the presence of 
alterations ascribed to insufficient liver 
action, and particularly of fragility of 
the cells. Cirrhosis of the lungs with 
hemosiderosis occurs often in subjects 
who have, during life, been exposed to 
no special dust hazard. 


Occupational Pneumonokoniosis in 
the Paving Stone Industry. F. H. de 
Balsac, EL. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. 
Pp. 82-83. 

Clinical manifestations of damaged 
lungs were found among men dressing 
gritstone to make slabs for pavements. 
Cough and expectoration was present 
in 80 per cent. and physical signs were 
found in 60 per cent., while radiology 
disclosed abnormalities in the lungs. 
Active tuberculosis was discovered in 
Formerly, 1881 to 
1896, all deaths due to lung trouble 
More 
careful diagnosis in the years 1902 to 
1926 fatalities to 


tuberculosis as against ten to chronic 


only a few cases. 
were ascribed to tuberculosis. 
thirteen 


aseribes 


bronchitis. Practitioners should dis- 


tinguish carefully between tuberculosis 
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and pneumonokonicsis masquerading 
as tuberculosis. 


Thi 


rry i ] 
i in bye rCi 


losis in the Laight of Experi- 


Relation between Silicosis and 
mental and Clinical Investigations. M. 
Pp. SO 9S. 


This paper 


Sele mn ; l. 
the 
Ukraine, investigations are being car- 


indicates that in 
ried out to confirm the work which has 
heen done in reference to silicosis by 
Ienglish-speaking investigators, whose 
work is freely quoted by the author, 


The Problem of Tuberculosis among 
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Porcelain Manufacturers. 
Pp. 99-108. 

The existence is recognized of tuber- 
culosis among workers making porce- 
lain, which is often associated with 
pneumonokoniosis, and without doubt 
is an occupational disease. ‘The obser- 
vations are based upon clinical exam- 
ination of the workers at porcelain fac- 
tories situated at Doulevo and at 
Verbilky near Moscow. No descrip- 
tion, however, is given of the processes 
earried out or of the dust hazard to 
which the workers are exposed. 


BK. L. C. 


D. Karpi- 
lovsky. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


THe PRESENCE OF BASOPHILIC 
CURANULAR ERYTHROCYTES IN PERSONS 
without Leap Porsonina. f1. Leh- 
mann, Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. 
flyg., Aug., 1929, vol, 102, pp. 111-128, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 14, 
1929, vol. 93, p. 1923. 

Lehmann reports the presence in the 
blood of cement workers and of pa- 
tients who were being given small doses 
of aleohol subeutaneously of a larger 
number of erythrocytes with baso- 
philic granules than is found in the 
blood of patients with lead poisoning, 

ee ee 

[iisMOCHROMATOSIS. RePpoRT OF A 
CASE, WITH STUDIES OF THE COPPER 
CONTENT OF THE Liver. FH. HH. Funk 
and IT. St. Clair. Arch. Int. Med., 
Jan., 1930, vol. 45, pp. 37-49. 

1. A ease of hemochromatosis with- 
out diabetes is reported. 

2. The copper content of the liver 


was found to be 140 mg. per kilogram 


of fresh tissue, or 331.8 mg. for the en- 
tire organ. 

3. The copper content of the spleen 
was found to be less than 1 mg. for the 
entire organ. 

4. he estimated quantity of iron 
in the liver is probably inaccurate but 
was found to be at least 6.2 gm. per 
kilogram of tissue or 14.7 gm. for the 
entire organ. 

5. No analyses were made for zine, 
manganese, nickel, or 
metals. 

6. It is unlikely that increased 
hemolysis is the cause of the iron pig- 
mentation. 

7. It is likely that the réle played by 
copper is secondary to an unknown 


other heavy 


etiologic agent.—Author’s Summary. 


INJURIES OF THE SPINAL COLUMN 
FROM WEIGHT CARRYING Dur TO Ac- 
CIDENT OR Stein- 
Abstr. as fol- 


W chnschr., 


OccuPaTION. F. 
mann and K. Waegner. 


med. 


lows from Schwe 2. 
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Jan. 26, 1929, pp. 73-77, in Bull. Hyg., 
Dec., 1929, vol. 4, p. 998. 

This is a plea for greater care in the 
diagnosis of complaint of pain follow- 
ing the lifting or carrying of weights 
which is too often assigned to rheuma- 
tism or lumbago. ‘The authors’ posi- 
tion has given them much experience 
with injuries among dock laborers and 
the like. 
class is high and a considerable propor- 
tion of the accidents lead to injury of 
the spinal column, more especially in 
the Details of 
cases are given in which an X-ray pho- 
tograph revealed structural lesions 
which had been treated as rheumatism. 


The accident risk among this 
region. 


lumbosacral 


These took the form of progressive os- 


>) 


sification of interspinal ligaments or 
thickenings of the joint processes. 
Two forms have come before them 
particularly: (1) ankylosing spondyl- 
arthritis in which the small joints are 
first affected while the vertebrae re- 
main intact or are only involved late 
in the development of the condition; 
(2) spondylitis deformans, to be dis- 
tinguished clinically from the former, 
as it is a primary disease of the verte- 
brae involving changes of their upper 
and lower borders leading eventually 
to bony outgrowths in the joints, also 
of a kind setting up deformity. ‘This 
latter is the form commonly found 
among those carrying heavy weights. 


—T. M. L. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC, 


THe DANGERS OF CARBON MONOX- 
IDE POISONING AND MEASURES TO LEs- 
SEN THEesE DANGERS. REPORT 1 OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON POISONOUS GASES 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Drafted for the Committee by 
Y. Henderson. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Jan. 18, 1930, vol. 94, pp. 179-185. 

The following conclusions and rec- 
ommendations summarize concisely 
the data presented in Report 1 of the 
Committee on Poisonous Gases of the 
American Medical Association: 

lduecation of the public regarding 
the hazard of carbon monoxide in daily 
life now is not enough by itself to pre- 
vent numerous cases of asphyxiation. 
In addition, regulations and their ef- 
fective 


enforeement needed to 


remedy the common household eon- 


are 


ditions leading to asphyxiation, such 
as badly designed stoves, flexible tub- 


ing, the quarter meter, and lack of flues 
on water heaters. 

The increasing use of city gas for 
heating homes may involve a large in- 
crease of fatalities both of individuals 
and of entire families unless an effi- 
cient inspection, supervision, and con- 
trol of household gas appliances is 
established. 

City gas of high ealorifie value con- 
tains much less carbon monoxide than 
gas of low ealorifie value. It is in the 
interest of public health and safety 
that the amount of carbon monoxide in 
city gas should be reduced. ‘To this 
end the price of gas should be based on 
the heat unit instead of the cubie foot. 
Scientific investigation for the develop- 
ment of less poisonous gas deserves 
liberal financial support. 

The hazard to life of automobile ex- 


haust gas in private garages should be 
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and pneumonokonicsis masquerading 
as tuberculosis. 
The Relation between Silicosis and 
Tuberculosis tn the Light of Experi- 
mental and Clinical Investigations. AM. 
Schetnin. Pp. 86-98. 

This the 


Ukraine, investigations are being car- 


paper indicates that in 
ried out to confirm the work which has 
heen done in reference to silicosis by 
Ienglish-speaking investigators, whose 


work is freely quoted by the author, 


The Problem of Tuberculosis GMORYG 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISiASES: 
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Porcelain Manufacturers. 
Pp. 99-108. 
The existence is recognized of tuber- 
culosis among workers making porce- 
lain, which is often associated with 
pneumonokoniosis, and without doubt 
is an occupational disease. The obser- 
vations are based upon clinical exam- 
ination of the workers at porcelain fac- 
tories situated at Doulevo 
Verbilky near Moscow. 


D. Karpi- 
lovsky. 


and at 
No. descrip- 
tion, however, is given of the processes 
earried out or of the dust hazard to 
which the workers are exposed. 


kK. L. C. 


OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


THe PRESENCE OF [BASOPHILIC 
(GRANULAR ERYTHROCYTES IN PERSONS 
Leap Porsonina. Tf, Leh- 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. 
Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 102, pp. 111-128, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dee. 14, 
1929, vol. 93, p. 1928. 

Lehmann reports the presence in the 


WITHOUT 


rmidir?, 


blood of cement workers and of pa- 
tients who were being given small doses 
of aleohol subeutaneously of a larger 
number of erythrocytes with baso- 
philic granules than is found in the 
blood of patients with lead poisoning, 

KK. R. D. 

[[iMOCHROMATOSIS. REPORT OF A 
CASE, WITH STUDIES OF THE COPPER 
CONTENT OF THE Liver. Ff. Hl. Funk 
and H,. St. Clair. Arch. Int. Med., 
Jan., 1930, vol. 45, pp. 37-45. 

1. A ease of hemochromatosis with- 
out diabetes is reported. 

2. The copper content of the liver 


was found to be 140 mg. per kilogram 


of fresh tissue, or 331.8 mg. for the en- 
tire organ. 

3. The copper content of the spleen 
was found to be less than 1 mg. for the 
entire organ. 

4. The estimated quantity of iron 
in the liver is probably inaccurate but 
was found to be at least 6.2 gm. per 
kilogram of tissue or 14.7 gm. for the 
entire organ. 

5. No analyses were made for zinc, 
manganese, nickel, or other heavy 
metals, 

6. It is unlikely that increased 
hemolysis is the cause of the iron pig- 
mentation. 

7. It is likely that the rdle played by 
copper is secondary to an unknown 
etiologic agent.—Author’s Summary. 

INJURIES OF THE SPINAL COLUMN 
FROM WeiGHT CarryinG Dur To Ac- 
CIDENT OR Stein- 
Abstr. as fol- 


W chnschr., 


OccupaTion. F. 
mann and K. Waegner. 


med. 


lows from Schweiz. 
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mn 


Jan. 26,1929, pp. 73-77, in Bull. Hyg., 
Dec., 1929, vol. 4, p. 998. 

This is a plea for greater care in the 
diagnosis of complaint of pain follow- 
ing the lifting or carrying of weights 


rn 
é 


which is too often assigned to rheuma- 
tism or lumbago. 
tion has given them much experience 


The authors’ posi- 


with injuries among dock laborers and 
the like. 
class is high and a considerable propor- 
tion of the accidents lead to injury of 
the spinal column, more especially in 
the Details of 
eases are given in which an X-ray pho- 
tograph structural 
which had been treated as rheumatism. 


The accident risk among this 
lumbosacral region. 
lesions 


revealed 


These took the form of progressive os- 


lls 


sification of interspinal ligaments or 
thickenings of the joint processes. 
Two forms have come before them 
particularly: (1) ankylosing spondyl- 
arthritis in which the small joints are 
first affected while the vertebrae re- 
main intact or are only involved late 
in the development of the condition; 
(2) spondylitis deformans, to be dis- 
tinguished clinically from the former, 
as it is a primary disease of the verte- 
brae involving changes of their upper 
and lower borders leading eventually 
to bony outgrowths in the joints, also 
of a kind setting up deformity. ‘his 
latter is the form commonly found 
among those earrying heavy weights. 


—T. M. L. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS 


THE DANGERS OF CARBON MONOX- 
IDE POISONING AND MEASURES TO LEs- 
SEN THESE DANGERS. REPORT 1 OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON POISONOUS GASES 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Drafted for the Committee by 
Y. Henderson. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Jan. 18, 1930, vol. 94, pp. 179-185. 

The following conclusions and rec- 
ommendations summarize concisely 
the data presented in Report 1 of the 
Committee on Poisonous Gases of the 
American Medical Association: 

ldueation of the public regarding 
the hazard of carbon monoxide in daily 
life now is not enough by itself to pre- 
vent numerous cases of asphyxiation. 
In addition, regulations and their ef- 
feetive needed to 
remedy the common household econ- 


enforeement are 


ditions leading to asphyxiation, such 
as badly designed stoves, flexible tub- 


, ETC. 
ing, the quarter meter, and lack of flues 
on water heaters. 

The increasing use of city gas for 
heating homes may involve a large in- 
crease of fatalities both of individuals 
and of entire families unless an effi- 
cient inspection, supervision, and con- 
trol of household gas appliances is 
established. 

City gas of high calorifie value con- 
tains much less carbon monoxide than 
gas of low ecalorifie value. It is in the 
interest of public health and safety 
that the amount of carbon monoxide in 
city gas should be reduced. ‘To this 
end the price of gas should be based on 
the heat unit instead of the cubie foot. 
Scientific investigation for the develop- 
ment of less poisonous gas deserves 
liberal financial support. 

The hazard to life of automobile ex- 


haust gas in private garages should be 
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called to public attention by annually 
repeated warnings, just before cold 
weather begins. The hazard to health 
in large garages and in repair shops 
should be controlled by sanitary regu- 
lations actively enforced. 

l’or use in rescues and repairs, the 
hose mask is safer than the absorbent 
type of gas mask. Both these types of 
mask are much safer than self-con- 
tuined oxygen apparatus. 


Pulmotors, lung motors, and other 


mechanical devices for artificial respira- 
tion should be disearded and replaced 
by general training in the prone pres- 
sure method of artificial respiration. 

Carbon monoxide combines with the 
hemoglobin of the blood. It thus ex- 
cludes oxygen and causes asphyxia. 
Inhalation of oxygen and carbon diox- 
ide induces a rapid elimination of car- 
bon monoxide. In many other forms 
of gas poisoning as well, stimulation of 
breathing by this inhalation acceler- 
ates the elimination of the toxie gas or 
vapor through the lungs. 

The victims of carbon monoxide as- 
phyxia should be treated as follows: (a) 
Immediate artificial respiration by the 
prone pressure method, if respiration 
(b) Inhalation of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and 5, or better 7, per 


has stopped. 
cent. carbon dioxide—or, if this is not 


available, oxygen alone—continued 
until the pulse and temperature are 
normal. 
tient 
muscular exertion. 


of blood. 


(c) Measures to keep the pa- 
warm. (d) Prevention of any 
(e) No transfusion 
(f) No hypodermic medica- 
tion. 

All rescue crews of the public service 
corporations and of the fire and_ police 
departments, and certainly all hospital 
ambulances, should be equipped with 


} 


, , ' ¥ 
inhalators.—Ix. R. D. 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER AND 
LEAD PoIsoninG. Lipkovich. Abstr. as 
follows from Vestnik Sovreennoi Medit- 
ziny, Moscow, July, 1929, in Office 
internat. Ahyg. pub., Bull. mensuel, 
Jan., 1930, vol. 22, pp. 166-167. 

The author of this note points out 
that the cushion upon which the type 
rests in the Underwood typewriter 
since 1903 has been made of a fabric 
bag filled with lead. The continual 
taps from the type in time wear away 
the lead and generate harmful dust. 
An investigation was made at Lenin- 
grad in 1928 in several offices. Lead 
was found present in the air at the level 
of the mouth of the typist, varying 
from 0.15 mg. per cubic meter of air at 
one office, to 0.19 mg. at another, and 
0.18 mg. at a third. These amounts 
are in excess of that found (0.05 mg.) 
near a linotype machine in a printing 
factory. Dust collected from beneath 
a typewriter was found to contain 57 
per cent. of lead by weight. When the 
typists washed their hands in a weak 
solution of acetic acid, lead was re- 
covered to an amount averaging from 
0.33 to 0.59 mg. 
that obtained from the hands of print- 
(0.29 mg.). The 
found to suffer from sickness, 55 per 
cent. of them having constipation and 


This amount exceeds 


ers typists were 


abdominal pains, as compared with 
19 per cent. for cardboard box makers 
in the same factory. The hemoglobin 
content of their blood was 66.7 per 
cent., as against 72.7 per cent. for the 
other workers examined. The author 
ascribes these troubles as possibly due 
to inhaling lead dust, particularly since 
the conditions of work and the wages 
of the typists were better than for the 


He recommends replacing the 


others. 





ABSTRACTS 


cushion filled with lead by a cork 
cushion covered with velvet.—E. L. C. 


ISXCRETION OF ZINC IN HEALTH AND 
Disease. L. T. Fairhall and L. H., 
Hoyt. Abstr.as follows from Jour.Clin. 
Investigation, Oct. 20, 1929, vol. 7, p. 
537, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 23, 
1929, vol. 93, p. 1685. 

An investigation made by Fairhall 
and Hoyt of the urinary zine excretion 
of twenty-four healthy individuals and 
of forty-one hospital patients showed 
that while no constant relation could 
be discovered between zine output and 
the degree of anemia, or alteration in 
hemoglobin, blood cell count, urinary 
albumin or edema, the zine output is 
somewhat different in nephritis and 
markedly accentuated in uremia and 
tuberculosis.—IK. R. D. 


How CAN INHALATION OF ZINC OX- 
IDE Propucs FEVER? (MECHANISM 
OF THECAUSATION OF BRASSFOUNDERS’ 
Aacue). kL. Sechmidt-Kehl. Abstr. as 
follows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehygq., 
Sept., 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 272-278, 
in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1929, vol. 4, p. 989. 

‘This is one of the contributions in 
honor of Kk. B. Lehmann, Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Wiirz- 
burg, on the oceasion of his seventieth 
birthday. Lehmann is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest pioneers in the 
elucidation of problems connected with 
industrial hygiene—especially in the 
determination of the toxic doses on ani- 


and f 


mals man of 


poisonous gases, 
fumes, and vapors when present in the 
air. He was the first to produce the 


ague-like symptoms—-malaise, depres- 


sion, muscular pains, vomiting, and 
lever which used to be common among 


rass casters —in 


man by the inhala- 
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tion of the fumes of burning zine alone 
in a chamber inadequately ventilated. 
The theory he propounded as probably 
the cause was that the inhalation of the 
fumes destroyed epithelial cells in the 
lining of the respiratory tract and that 
the absorption of this poisonous dead 
proteid matter led to the symptoms. 
Absolute proof of this, however, has 
been lacking and Sehmidt-Kehl has 
tried to show that it is true.] 

The experiment devised by Schmidt- 
KXehl was to spray germ free rabbit 
serum into a glass cylinder containing 
a mist of zine oxide. The cloudy serum 
collected was centrifuged to free it of 
zine oxide and 20 to 25 e¢.c. were 
injected subcutaneously (mostly intra- 
venously) into a healthy rabbit. Con- 
trol experiments were made with nor- 
mal serum sprayed in the same way 
into the glass cylinder without zine ox- 
ide. From two to twelve hours later 
in the seven experiments made, there 
was always a rise of temperature 
when the serum exposed to the zine 
oxide was used and never with the 
controls. 

As zine oxide is soluble in water con- 
taining carbonic acid gas, forming zine 
bicarbonate, he sprayed this in the 
same way into the glass cylinder and 
injected the solution into a rabbit with- 
out causing fever. He believes, there- 
fore, that he has shown that proteid 
matter is necessary to produce the 
fever and that this points to the accur- 
acy of Lehmann’s surmise. An illus- 
tration shows at once how the experi- 
ment was conducted.—T’. AM. L. 
(;UINEA PIGS 
TO VAPORS OF SOME NEW COMMERCIAL 


ACUTE RESPONSE OF 


MeTHYLENE 
Sayers, W. P. 


OrGANIC Compounpbs: L[. 


J) I> 


Dicutorips. 2. 2. 
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Yant, C. P. Waite, and Ff. A. Patty. 
U.S. Pub. [Tealth Rep., Jan. 31, 1930, 
vol. 45, pp. 225-239. 

‘The acute physiologic response of 
guinea-pigs exposed to air containing 
ethylene dichloride vapors was deter- 
mined. ‘The concentrations of vapor 
and periods of exposure ranged from 
those which produced death in a few 
minutes to those that caused no ap- 
The 


symptoms, gross pathology, and fatal- 


parent effect after several hours. 


ity are given, together with a brief dis- 
cussion of potential health hazards. 
1. In the order of occurrence, the 
symptoms produced in guinea-pigs 
by inhalation of ethylene dichloride 
vapor are eye and nose irritation, ver- 
tigo, static and motor ataxia, retching 
movements, semiconsciousness and un- 
consciousness accompanied by uncoor- 
dinated movements of the extremities, 


and death if exposure is continued. 
Iuxposure to 6 per cent. vapors causes 
all these symptoms, excepting death, 
to occur in less than 10 minutes, and 
death in about 30 minutes. Exposure 
to 1 per cent. causes all the symptoms 
to appear in 25 minutes with the possi- 
bility of death oecurring a day or more 
following an exposure of about 15 to 20 
minutes. Itxposure to 0.12 per cent. 
did not cause apparent symptoms or 
death following an exposure of 8 hours. 
Tables in the report should be con- 
sulted for intermediate and additional 
data. 

2. The findings 
were hyperemia, congestion and edema 


gross pathologie 
of the lungs with secondary degenera- 
tive changes in the kidneys. The se- 
verity of the pathology increased with 
the concentration of vapor and dura- 


tion of exposure. ‘The lung lesion was 
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the most prominent and probably the 
greatest causative factor in death. No 
serious pathology was found for the 
following concentrations of vapor and 
periods of exposure: 6 per cent. for 5 
minutes, 1.7 per cent. for 10 minutes, 0.4 
per cent. for 30 minutes, 0.2 per cent. 
for 120 minutes, and 0.11 per cent. for 
480 minutes. Also these concentra- 
tions and exposures did not cause the 
death of the animals. 

do. Lhe summarized physiologic re- 
sponse given in the four degrees usually 
reported are: 10 to 20 per cent. kills in 
a few minutes; 0.4 to 0.6 per cent., dan- 
gerous in 30 to 60 minutes; 0.35 per 
cent. maximum amount for 60 minutes 
without serious disturbances; 0.1 per 
cent., slight symptoms after several 
hours or maximum amount without 
serious disturbances. 

4. A comparison of the results ob- 
tained with those reported in the litera- 
ture for other compounds indicates 
that for single exposures and periods of 
an hour or more the toxicity of ethyl- 
ene dichloride appears to be of about 
the same order as gasoline, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, and chloroform. 
For periods of less than an hour it is 
less toxic than these compounds. 

5. The odor of ethylene dichloride is 
distinct and noticeable, and warning 
symptoms are produced by relatively 
concentrations.—A uthors’ 


safe Sum- 


mary. 


THE ACTION OF HYGIENICALLY AND 
‘TECHNOLOGICALLY IMPORTANT GASES 
AND VAPORS ON THE ORGANISM. ‘THE 
}ROMINE COMPOUNDS OF THE ALIPHAT- 
1c HyprocarBons. &. Glaser and 8. 
Frisch. Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 101, 


no. 1, pp. 48-04. 
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In experiments in which bromine 
derivatives of the hydrocarbons were 
injected subcutaneously, tetrabrome- 
thane was found to be six times, ethyl- 
ene bromide to be four times, and me- 
thyl bromide to be seven times as 
poisonous as ethyl bromide. When 
toxicity was determined by inhalation, 
tetrabromethane was found to be non- 
toxie, whereas ethylene bromide and 
methyl bromide showed a toxicity 
eight times greater than that of ethyl 
bromide. Danger from free evapora- 
tion (two-phase toxicity) proved to be 
more than twice as great in the case of 
ethyl bromide, because of its high 
volatility, as in the case of the eight 
times more toxic ethylene bromide. 
Methy! bromide again was much more 
dangerous than ethyl bromide, andthe 
ereatest precautions should be taken 
in its use. Prenarcotie doses of ethyl- 
ene bromide and methyl bromide by 
inhalation were lethal. In all these 
substances a higher concentration for 
a short time could be withstood better 
than a lower concentration for a longer 
period. Methyl bromide acted more 
quickly than ethylene bromide but 
the toxic effect of the latter persisted 
longer. (See also Sayers, Yant, et al.: 
Physiological Response Attending [x- 
posure to Vapors of Methyl Bromide, 
Methyl Chloride, Ethyl Bromide and 
Kthyl Chloride. U. 8. Pub. Health 
Bull. No. 185, 1929; Abstr. Tuts Jour., 
1929, vol. 11, p. 182.)—W. Kk. 


DUST HAZARDS AND 


‘ 


Dust ON THE 
IN THE AsBeEstos INDUSTRY. 
Mi re wether and Hf W. Price. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1930, pp. 34 


IcFFECTS OF ASBESTOS 


LUNGS AND Dust Sup- 
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Opor INTENSITY AND SYMPTOMS 
PropucED BY COMMERCIAL PROPANE, 
SUTANE, PENTANE, HEXANE, AND HEp- 
TANE Vapor. F. A. Patty and W. P. 
Yant. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Inves- 
tegations, Serial No. 2979, Dec., 1929, 
pp. 10 (mimeographed). 

The authors’ conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 


ru? 


The odor intensity and physiological re- 
sponse produced by paraffin hydrocarbon 
products—propane to heptane, inclusive 

were studied from the primary viewpoint of 
warning-giving properties in event of con- 
tamination of air and creation of explosion 
The odor 


and physiological response were found to 


hazards by accidental leakage. 


increase with increasing number of carbon 
atoms in the substance (C3H5; CyHio; CsHi; 
CyHis; and C;Hi,). The odors of heptane 
and hexane are easily noticeable in concen- 
trations lower inflammabl 


helow their 


limits. Likewise, heptane and hexane va- 
pors produce distinct symptoms, principally 
vertigo, after a few minutes’ 
concentrations 
mable limits. 


exposure to 


below their lower inflam- 
The odor of pentane is in- 
distinct and that of butane and propane 
practically absent in inflammable 
limit Also, distinct warning 


symptoms are not produced after several 


lower 
mixtures. 


minutes’ exposure to hazardous vapor-air 
mixtures of pentane, butane, and propane. 

In the absence of properties which will 
give warning in event of escape of the va- 
pors, 1t seems that a warning agent should 
be added to propane, butane, and similar 
products contained under pressure which 
are dispensed for general use as a fuel gas 
in confined spaces, especially in home 


THEIR EFFECTS 


+ l 


This report is complement to the 


article by I. R. A. Merewether which 


. 4 aa ‘ , A . > 

appears in THis JouRNAL (see May 

‘ ras . , 

and June, 1930). The artiele deals 
“,7 1 } 1 1 

with the medical and radiologie data 
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obtained in the investigation; while the 
report is concerned with its industrial 
and technical aspects. 

The first part of the report is devoted 
to the occurrence of pulmonary fibrosis 
and other pulmonary affections in 
The outcome is to 
definite 
occupational risk in the industry. It 


asbestos workers. 
establish the existence of a 
takes the form of a distinct type of 
fibrosis of the lungs, resembling silico- 
sis in its main clinical aspects, but 
differing from that disease in the mode 
of distribution of the fibrous tissue in 
the lungs, in its radiologic features, 
in the enhanced rate of development 
under average industrial conditions in 
Mngland, and, as far as the evidence 
goes, in a lower susceptibility to the 


supervention of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 
Asbestos fibrosis results from the 


Inhalation of asbestos dust, the proxi- 
mate causes being concentration of 
dust in the air breathed and length of 
exposure to it; hence the incidence rate 
is highest in the most dusty processes 
and among those longest employed. 
Age and sex have no apparent in- 
fluence on the production of the 
disease. 

Medical examination of applicants 
for work, and periodic examinations 
thereafter are required to eliminate 
the susceptible and to detect early 
fibrosis. ‘The majority of the dust 
particles are in size of the order 2 
microns and less, many of which might 
be eaught by an efficient respirator; 
but respirators are a last resort, not 
favored by workers and not recom- 
A further 
rise in the prevalence of asbestosis is 


mended by the authors. 


anticipated, until safety measures have 
been adopted for some time, after 
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which the peak should be passed and a 
steady fall should ensue. 

The second part of the report deals 
with processes giving rise to dust and 
methods for its suppression. Asbestos 
is coming to be used more and more 
for an increasing variety of purposes; 
but its use for yarn and cloth is its 
most extensive product in which ex- 
posure to dust is most easy to study. 
The processes for the most part closely 
resemble those of other textiles; and 
similar methods of localized exhaust 
ventilation, particularly for carding 
engines, are needed to control the 
escape of dust. Hand mixing of 
different grades and varieties, inci- 
dental to opening processes, is also 
dusty. In nontextile factories dust is 
produced in opening, in making insu- 
lating mattresses, and in such processes 
as sawing, grinding, and abrading of 
asbestos products. All these are de- 
scribed and the danger points are 
stressed. Owing to the peculiar and 
harmful effect of asbestos dust, much 
less dust can be safely tolerated than 
in comparable industries not using 
asbestos. ‘The dust is to be controlled 
by (a) localized exhaust draft, (b) sub- 
stitution of mechanical devices for 
dusty hand work, (c) enclosure of dust 
producing machines, and (d) substitu- 
tion of wet methods for dry. The 
report concludes with definite recom- 
mendations upon which, doubtless, a 
legal code of regulations will finally be 
based.—E. L. C. 


THE REACTION OF TISSUES TO THE 
ASBESTOS FIBRE, WITH REFERENCE TO 
PULMONARY ASBESTOSIS. 5S. R. 
Gloyne. Tubercle, Jan., 1930, pp. 
i 51 —| BS. 


Animal experiments with guinea- 
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pigs are quoted to demonstrate that 
asbestos fibers in living tissues act as : 
benign irritant producing granulation 
This tissue contains asbestosis 
giant cells which are collections of 
phagocytic polyblastic cells, represent- 
ing an attempt to destroy the asbestos 
fibers by phagocytosis. Connective 
tissue forms in due course; but the 
giant cells persist. The cytoplasm of 


tissue. 
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the asbestosis giant cells has a_pig- 
mented stippled appearance due to the 
presence of minute asbestos fibers; it 
is readily distinguished from the true 
tuberculosis giant cells. No asbestosis 
bodies were found. No evidence was 
obtained that asbestos exerts any toxic 
effect on kidneys, liver, or other organs. 


—KE. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


A List or CuraNneous IRRITANTS. 
L.F.Weber. Arch. Dermat. and Syph., 
May, 1930, vol. 21, pp. 761-770. 

This valuable list includes all the 
cutaneous irritants which the author 
has been able to discover reported in 
the literature, and is accompanied by ¢ 
bibliography of sixty-four references. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago.— 
M. C.S. 


Tests FOR DETECTION OF HyYPER- 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO ECZEMA: SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE, 
Bettmann. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., Jan. 24, 1930, 
vol. 56, pp. 181-134, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., April 5, 1930, vol. 94, p. 1104. 

Bettmann points out that some 
authorities have advocated that, in 
industries where the employees work 
with substances that may cause 
eczema, the susceptibility of the work- 
ers to should be 
tested. In case of a positive reaction, 
either the worker should be advised to 
seek other employment or desensitiza- 
tion should be attempted. The author 
shows that the tests for the detection of 
hypersusce ptibility are still in the 


these substances 


experimental stage. He advocates 
further investigations of this problem. 
The proportion of the number of per- 
sons who actually develop eczema to 
the number of persons who give a posi- 
tive reaction in hypersusceptibility 
tests should be determined. ‘Tests for 
the detection of hypersusceptibility 
and desensitization treatments can be 
considered practical only if it has been 
proved on a large material that the 
majority of persons who give positive 
reactions develop eczema if they are 
not desensitized, and that those who 
give negative reactions remain free 
from eczema.—K. R. D. 


EXFOLIATIVE DERMATITIS I OLLOW- 
ING OccUPATIONAL  DERMATOSIS. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., April, 1930, 
vol. 21, pp. 693-694. 

Dr. Weidman presented the follow- 
ing case: 


C.S., aman, aged 42, exhibited a general- 
ized, diffuse erythrodermia with thickening, 
together with superficial branny exfoliation 
and numerous excoriations. In addition, 
slightly elevated 
The 
palms and soles were tremendously hyper- 
keratotic; on admission, the accumulations 
were fully a centimeter thick. The hair of 
the eyebrows was thin from rubbing; the 


there were numerous 


nodules over the arms and elsewhere. 
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scalp hair was thin and the scalp itself 
covered with excessive fine branny desqua- 
The tongue was thick, beefy red, 
and coated. There was general adenopathy. 
had had 
exfoliations at intervals for thirteen years, 
disappearing in winter and returning in 
summer. He had been liable to sore throat; 
his tonsils were removed eight weeks before 
ile had lost 30 pounds (13.6 
kg.) since the previous June but regained 


mation. 


According to the patient he 


presentation, 


some of the weight while in the hospital. 
He had worked in a flour mill. 

A particular incident in this case was the 
development, about three weeks after he 
was admitted to the hospital, of a varioli- 
form eruption which appeared particularly 
over the arms and the upper part of the 
There 
One of 
the officers in the hospital thought it might 


chest, but also on the legs and face. 
were no constitutional symptoms. 


be smallpox, but it was not definite enough 
I felt that it might 
be one of the expressions of a leukemia. I 


to warrant quarantine. 


have seen a similar varioliform dermatosis 
in a patient who subsequently died; in addi- 
tion to this, there was a marked angina with 
extreme granulocytosis. 

In this patient we had to contend with 
the question of autoinoculation from vacci- 
nation, but the inoculation did not take at 
the site of the primary inoculation. 
that the 


peared we see 


Now 
have 
no pittings; the 


’ 


varioliform lesions disap- 
condition 
was certainly neither variola nor vaccina. 
(four weeks after presentation, some very 
superficial pittings were discernible in the 


upper part of the arm, but not elsewhere.) 


SKIN 
Microscopic 


SUPERVENTION IN 
(CLINICAL, 
AND ‘THERAPEUTIC CONSIDERATIONS. 
J.J. Kller and N. P. Anderson. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 8, 1930, vol. 94, 


Pp. SS } -385. 


(CANCER 
DISEASES. 


This article is a summary of the dis- 
eases or conditions that are precursors 
of basal and prickle cell cancers and 


melanoearcinomas. Amone these are 


the occupational keratodermas due 


to oecupational exposure to various 
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chemicals. These malignant growths. 
which are usually of the prickle cell 
types, are invariably preceded by 
keratoses. 

Of the occupational cancers, tar 
carcinoma is one of the most frequent. 
Contact with tar may occur among tar 
distillers, gas works stokers, creosote 
workers, tar road sprayers, chimney 
sweepers, parafiin workers, benzine dis- 
tillers, anthracene laborers, coal oil 
workers, pitch handlers, lampblack 
workers, aniline dye workers, 
sprinklers of soot (gardeners). 

In the group of “arsenical cancer’ 
of occupational origin are included 
sheep dip workers, who come in con- 
tact with much arsenic dust. Arsen- 
ical keratoderma and cancer may 
occur also in workers with Paris green 
(rat poison), in wall paper makers, in 
smelters of ores, such as tin, nickel, 
lead, copper, iron, and silver, in fur- 
riers, in tanners, in farmers using ar- 


and 


senie sprays, and in taxidermists. 
Other workers in whom keratoses 
and resulting cancers occur are han- 
dlers of heavy grade mineral oils, shale 
oil workers, mule spinners (scrotal 
eancer), brewers, and workers with 
roentgen rays and radium.—K. R. D. 


MUvLripLE CARCINOMATA OF SKIN 
INA CHIMNEYSWEEP. W. D. Bedford. 
Lancet, Feb. 8, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 297-298. 

The patient, who had been a chim- 
ney sweep for twenty years, reported 
at the hospital in June with a tumor 
which he had had on his lip for three 
months. A V-shaped excision was 
done, and the lip healed normally 
(pathologie report: — epithelioma). 
The patient reappeared at the hospital 
at the beginning of November, com- 
plaining of a similar tumor on the left 


5. i. He 
June, 1930 
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side of the scrotum; it had been pre- 
ceded by an eezematous condition of 
the skin of the scrotum of varying 
severity for some months. ‘The tumor 
was excised and pathologic report 
showed it to be a growth of the same 
type as the one previously excised. 


IsXPERIMENTAL CHROMIUM DERMA- 
TITIS. P. McCord, H. G. Higgin- 
botham, and J.C. McGuire. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., April 5, 1930, vol. 94, 
pp. 1043-1044. 

These authors applied gauze dress- 
ings saturated with potassium bichro- 
mate, ammonium bichromate, and 
chromic acid solutions to the arms and 
forearms of men employed in indus- 
tries in which chromium may be used. 
The results led the authors to con- 
clude that these substances in solution 
may readily produce skin irritation 
without the necessity of previous skin 
injury.—K. R. D. 


A GENERALIZED, Dry, EXFOLIATIVE 
DERMATITIS, BECOMING ECZEMATOUS, 
CAUSED BY UsInG A CHEMICAL I ERTI- 
LIZER (CYANAMIDE). L. M. Pautrier, 
Gaspart, and Zorn. Bull. Soc. fran. 
de dermat. et syph., Dec., 1929, vol. 36, 
pp. 1166-1169. 

After complaining of malaise and 
headache for a few days a farmer, aged 
29, broke out with a rash on the thighs, 
the bends of the elbows, and the chest. 
[t soon became general over the body; 
the skin was red, felt harsh, dry and 
stiff, and eventually peeled off in large 
flakes. Put upon a vegetable diet, : 
simple dressing, and intravenous injec- 
tions of hyposulphite, the man entirely 
recovered in three weeks. At first the 
condition was regarded as a drug erup- 
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tion. Further inquiries elicited the 
fact that this farmer, working with the 
same powder in 1923, suffered trom a 
similar rash. He therefore gave up 
this particular work. 

Grégore, the director of the agri- 
cultural college for the district, gives 
the following chemical] formula for the 
reaction of calcium cyanamide when 
it comes into contact with water: 


CaNCN + H.O = NCH, + CaO 


To the liberation of the caustic quick- 
lime has usually been attributed this 
dermatosis so frequently associated 
with the handling of this artificial ferti- 
lizer. Grégore, however, further says 
that prolonged contact with water pro- 
duces the dicyandiamide which is toxic 
to vegetation. The action of dilute 
acids, even earbon dioxide, in the 
atmosphere changes dicyandiamide 
into dicyandiamidine which is. still 
more toxic. The writers of the article 
suggest that these further poisons must 
be taken into account when looking for 
the actual causes of these eruptions, 
because this chemical product is in 
great demand in agriculture. If found 
to be present and active in sufficient 
quantity, these new poisons will add a 
new danger to the use of this ferti- 
lizer.—R. P. W. 

DERMATITIS VENENATA (SOUR 
Dovuan). Arch. Dermat. and Syph., 
May, 1930, vol. 21, p. 893. 

A man, aged 21, had been a baker 
for four years, working with 
dough. He _ presented an_ itching, 
scaly, eczematous dermatitis which had 
started on the right hand five weeks 
previously. There had been no erup- 
tion prior to that. 


) 


sour 


The skin contact 
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test with sour dough was_ positive. 
All other tests with various flours, oils, 
malt, ete., were negative. The flour 
did not seem to irritate the skin when 
dry, but only when mixed in dough 
form. 


FROM Dyep Furs 

SENSITIZATION. AB- 
ANAPHYLACTIC SHOCK, 
Barthélemy, Cohen. 
Bull. Soc. frang. de dermat. et syph., 
Jan., 1930, pp. 115-116. 

A man aged 47 had suffered eight 
years previously from an acute eczema 
of the forearms, from an unknown 
then found a job ina 
“skin” factory. In two months’ time 
a rash started on the face and hands. 
It spread little by little, becoming 
more widespread and more severe, 
until he had to leave his work and 
The writers con- 
sider this to be a ease of sensitiza- 
tion to the dye of the fur.—R. P. W. 


AcutE ECZEMA 
OF LABBITS. 
SENCE OF 


Cougerot, and 


cause, He 


enter the hospital. 


ACUTE 
SENSITIZATION, 


McZEMA FROM LACQUER. 
ABSENCE OF HEMO- 
Grougerot, Barthélemy, 
and Arnaudet. Bull. Soc. franc. de 
dermat. et syph., Jan., 1930, p. 116. 
A goldsmith had been working for 
some six months with Chinese lacquer. 
A piece of a leaf of the laequer got 
attached to one of his elbows and to his 
wrist. 
five days later an intense erythema. 
This ultimately turned into a weeping 


CLASTIC SHOCK. 


On these parts there appeared 


eczema, which covered the face, the 
upper limbs, and the genital regions. 
The rest of the body remained free. A 
piece of laequer was experimentally 
applied to the thigh, and brought out 
a similar type of eruption all round 
the leg. —R. P. W. 


ACUTE [iczZEMA FROM SULPHATE oF 


NICKEL, ABSENCE OF HEMOCLASTIC 
SHocK. Gougerot, Barthélemy, and Ar- 
naudet. Lull. Soc. frang. de dermat. et 


syph., Jan., 1930, pp. 117-118. 

This patient worked in a nickel plat- 
ing establishment. In about a fort- 
night, a dry and fissured eczema broke 
out on his hands, forearms, and neck, 
He applied some apparently irritating 
ointment to the sore parts. This 
‘aused the eruption to spread rapidly 
over the stomach and genital regions. 
The electrolyte is composed of nickel 
sulphate and ammonia. This, when 
applied on a healthy part of the skin, 
brought out a weeping eczema.— 
R. P. W. 


AcUTE ECZEMA FROM Picric AcIp. 


SENSITIZATION. HEMOCLASTIC SHOCK. 
Gougerot, Barthélemy, and Cohen. 


Bull. Soc. frang. de dermat. et syph., 
Jan., 1930, pp. 114-115. 

A cook aged 57 burned his hand and 
treated the wound by dressing it with 
picric acid. As he had about the same 
time eaten of ‘‘peacock,”’ he blamed 
this meal for causing the swelling of the 
lips which followed a few hours later. 
During the next few days the rash de- 
veloped into an acute eczema of the 
face and right arm, wherever the picric 
acid had been applied. The man had 
previously used picrie acid for burns 
without inconvenience, and was accus- 
tomed to eat peacock with impunity. 


—R. P. W. 


A Survey oF MINERS’ NysTaGMUs. 
H. Lee. Abstr. as follows from Tr. 
Ophth. Soc. United Kingdom, 1928, vol. 
48, p. 429, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb., 


1930, vol. 13, p. 171. 


June, 193! 
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The author presents figures to show 
the frequency of the condition in vari- 
ous coal mining sections of England 
and Wales. He then mentions the 
various theories which have been ad- 
vanced in the past to explain it. 
These are (1) postural, (2) deficient 
illumination, (3) infective, (4) poison- 
ous gases, (5) predisposition or hered- 


ity. The author’s own theory coin- 


cides with that of Snell, in that he 
believes the nystagmus is essentially a 
local ocular condition, due to work 
sarried on in deficient illumination, 
associated with unnatural or con- 
strained position of the eyes. Further, 
he believes the condition only becomes 
a disability to the miner when present 
in an individual whose central nervous 
system is unstable. 


[INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THE ORGANIZATION AND CoNpbDucT 
or A PLuant MeEpicaAL DEPARTMENT. 
B.J. Slater. Hosp. Management, Dec., 
1928, vol. 26, pp. 60-62. 

A medical department should be or- 
ganized with sufficient equipment to 
make a thorough study of any case re- 
quiring treatment. It should have a 
small laboratory where blood counts 
ean be done; an X-ray laboratory 
where X-rays of teeth and chests may 
be readily available. Asa general rule 
it should be the policy of the medical 
department to examine all people who 
have been absent for a period of over 
three weeks. The medical depart- 
ment should co-operate with other de- 
partments, particularly the safety 
department, but should limit its efforts 
to medical interests. It should be run 
on the basis of a kindly sympathy for 
those who need its services, and should 
be eternally on the job and should 
have an adequate follow-up system in 
operation. Illustrations of special pro- 
cedures are drawn from the experience 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SI 


(;ROUP 


RGE INS 


INVESTIGATES 
\1 T\T ’ . . ‘ 
SiEDICAL CARE IN CHICAGO PLANTs. 


Hosp. Management, Oct., 1929, vol. 28, 
pp. 68, 70. 

This is a summary of the findings in 
a detailed study conducted in selected 
industries in the Chicago area by the 
American College of Surgeons. 

The prevailing plan of organization 
places the administration of the medi- 
cal service under one of the other main 
divisions. This plan is inefficient; the 
medical department should constitute 
one of the main divisions of the organi- 
zation and be operated under the su- 
pervision of a medical officer with ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

Extreme variations in facilities and 
scope of service exist. Complete units 
provide active medical and surgical 
service, including facilities for diagno- 
sis and health education; limited units 
provide only for the treatment of in- 
juries and minor illnesses; and minimal 
units are confined to the treatment of 
minor injuries. Maximum absentee- 
ism due to illness and injury is the 
result of minimal facilities and service. 

The scope of the physicians’ work in 
the majority of industries does not ex- 
tend beyond the care of injuries. Ina 


small percentage of industries it in- 
{ 


cludes the direction of health measures, 
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physical examinations, and supervising 
attention to the treatment of physical 
defects, in addition to the treatment of 
injuries. Results of this extended serv- 
ice show a decrease in compensation 
The majority of industries have 
been slow to adopt preemployment and 


COStS. 


periodic examinations. 

‘Lo raise the standards of medicine 
and surgery in industry there should 
be improvement in the environment of 
This means (1) a solu- 
tion of disturbing economic problems, 


the physician. 


(2) the administration of medical mat- 
ters by medically trained persons, and 
(3) the establishment of a closer rela- 
tionship between the physicians and 
the industries. 

The 


leged to give too much consideration 


[Industrial Commission is al- 


to opinions rendered by professional 
medical testifiers rather than by prac- 
tical surgeons. ‘There is a need for 
the Commission to have nonpartisan 
medical opinions based on complete 
In or- 
has been 


and accurate clinical findings. 
this 
reeommended that a medieal adviser 


der to meet need it 
above reproach be appointed to con- 
sult with the Commission on cases with 


complicated medical questions.— KE. D. 


11S Kunu-Time PuysicIANS AND 
SURGEONS CARE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
IeMPLOYEES. PF. V. Massey. Hosp. 


Management, Nov., 1929, vol. 28, pp. 
68. 70. 
The the 


Pennsylvania Railroad has under its 


medical department of 
supervision and seattered through all 
parts of the railroad system 118 physi- 
cians and surgeons, who devote their 
entire time to employees requiring 


treatment. The physicians are sta- 


tioned at important centers, and con- 
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nected with each office is a dispensary 
where employees may secure free treat- 
ment for both accidents and sickness. 
Iimergency supplies are available for 
immediate use at strategic points, and 
fully equipped first aid cabinets have 
been placed in many locations. At 
other points, such as yards, shops, and 
transfers, a complete first aid room is 
in operation. First aid boxes are ear- 
ried in baggage ears and cabin ears, 
and are available at other points where 
any number of men are employed. 
Employees in train service, in shops, in 
yards, and in the maintenance-of-way 
department, including foremen, receive 
first aid instructions to enable them to 
act promptly and properly in cases of 
emergency. 

In addition to the regular medica! 
force, the Railroad retains the services 
of a staff of outstanding specialists in 
practically every disease and every 
branch of surgery. In connection with 
the operation of the relief department 
rehabilitation service is maintained. 
If it is not possible to return a disabled 
employee to his former occupation, the 
rehabilitation bureau finds a suitable 
position for him, so that he can be self- 
supporting. 

The author believes that the medica! 

work which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is maintaining “has demonstrated its 
economic value, the full extent of 
which cannot, of course, be measured 
merely by dollars and cents. 
As business grows more complex and 
intense, the physician in industry will 
necessarily become a more valuable as- 
sistant in the management of our rail- 
road.”’—-E., D. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS OF INDIAN LABouR. (A 
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PRELIMINARY COMMUNICATION.) P.V. 
Gharpure and S. G. Latey. Indian 
Med. Gaz., 1929, vol. 64, pp. 673-677. 

In connection with a realignment 
scheme undertaken by Messrs. Tata 
Construction Company, a large labor 
camp was formed at Khandala village. 
The authors used this opportunity for 
examining some 800 laborers coming 
from various parts of India. The data 
so collected were divided according to 
place of origin: thus, Pathans from the 
frontier; Northern Indians from the 
Punjab, United Provinces, and Central 
India; Marathas from the Bombay 
Presidency; Southern Indians from 
Madras Presidency and Mysore; and 
Makranis from Baluchistan and sur- 
rounding areas. 

I:xamination of the data disclosed 
that in the south the average adult 
male is both thinner and shorter than 
men from the north, those coming 
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from the Bombay Presidency being the 
poorest specimens. Some men exam- 
ined were fine instances of well-devel- 
oped manhood, over 6 feet in height 
with proportionate weight. Height, 
weight, and chest measurement were 
found to increase with age, up to the 
age of 30, after which both height and 
chest measurement diminished. Dif- 
ficulty was found in examining the 
special senses, owing to impossibility of 
making those examined understand 
the Malaria incidence 
based on splenic enlargement and blood 
examination varied considerably, from 
4 per cent. among the Pathans and 39 
per cent. among the Marathas, to 15.5 
per cent. among the Makranis and 13.8 
per cent. the Northern In- 
dians. Skin diseases were present in 
19 per cent. of the Marathas but in 
only 3.3 per cent. of the Makranis.— 


EK. L. C. 


questions. 


among 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATION IN THE 
(‘OALFIELD OF SoutTuH 


WALES AND 
Mionmoutu. A. B. Lowry and J. 
Pearse. I. M. Stationery Office, 1929, 
pp. LV. 


The opportunity was taken of a 
situation on the South Wales coal field 
with unemployment, due to industrial 
depression, without parallel in the 
modern history of Britain, to investi- 
gate the consequences. Efforts made 
to measure the effect on health, by ap- 
peal to vital statistics, were, unex- 
pectedly, without result. Facets and 
figures are quoted to show that the 
general death rate had not risen; nor 
had infant mortality, nor the incidence 
of tuberculosis which are both held to 
react dclicately to malnutrition. Yet 


the diet was found to be inadequate 
and insufficient in protein, mineral 
salts, and vitamins, The only definite 
indication disclosed was an increase in 
rickets, and, in some areas, in languor 
and anemia among young women. <A 
less tangible result of the burden of 
idleness was its destructive effect on 
character and morale, to remedy which 
work was needed rather than food or 
clothing. ‘The disclosure that idleness 
disturbs mentality quicker than want 
affects health is one of no small social 
import.—I. L. C. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK IN SPIN 
Part I. 


CHANGE OF METHOD IN 


LOOMS. THe EFFECT OF A 


SPIN 


THE 


Room on ABSENCE AND TURNOVER 
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AMONG WoMEN OPERATIVES. PART 
Il. Temperature READINGS IN Fir- 
TEEN Miuus. E.L. Best. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 72, 
1929, pp. 39. 

A division of labor was tried out in 
four cotton mills with quite satisfae- 
tory results from the point of view of 
the employer since the cost of produc- 
The data 
on absence and turnover, however, al- 
though not entirely conclusive, would 
seem to indicate dissatisfaction among 


tion was somewhat reduced. 


the workers or reluctance to change 
their method of work. 

Temperature and humidity readings 
in the mills showed that atmospheric 
conditions were far from ideal. About 
55 per cent. of all dry bulb tempera- 
tures and 85°F., 
while five times as many readings were 


were between 75> 


85° and over as were less than 75°. 
More than one-fourth of the records 
showed relative humidities between 60 
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and 70 per cent., about one-fifth were 7( 
per cent. and over, and the remainder 
were below 60 per cent. 

Two-fifths of the readings in the 
southern mills were found to be 85°F. 
or over, as compared with one-third of 
the readings in the northern mills. 
Sustained temperatures of 80°F. and 
more during entire working days were 
recorded on three-fifths of the days in 
the southern mills, as compared with 
one-third in the northern mills. 

This report shows clearly that little 
is being done to regulate the tempera- 
ture and humidity of cotton mills in 
the interest of the health and efficiency 
of the workers. The problem is not 
difficult to solve in its engineering as- 
pects, but the cost of installing air 
conditioning equipment which will 
maintain proper atmospheric condi- 
tions is considerable and may prove 
prohibitive, especially in the case of 
the small mills.—C. P. Y. 


_ 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Miners’ WELFARE FuNb. EIGHTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1929. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1980, pp. 78. 

An account is given of another year 
of administration of this fund, which 
now reaches more than one million 
sterling per annum. As usual much 
expenditure was upon various recrea- 
tion schemes, attention being drawn to 
One in- 
cluded an area of 25 acres devoted to 


a few of the more notable. 


the most modern ideas for a children’s 
playground; it is intended as an exam- 
ple and incentive to the development 


of other similar schemes. A series 


of excellent illustrations shows what 
is being done in the way of institutes, 
pavilions, recreation grounds, and 
swimming baths. Grants directly 
connected with health have absorbed 
considerable allocations for convales- 
cent homes, hospitals, ambulance serv- 
ices, and nursing schemes. Here a 
convalescent home for Durham miners 
looks particularly attractive. Educa- 


tion for miners and their families has 
continued to receive support, and a 
special section is devoted to an account 
of help given through a scholarship 
fund established to enable mining can- 
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didates to receive education at any 
university, even Oxford or C ambridge, 
without being financially embarrassed. 

This year interest centers rather 
upon pit welfare in connection with 
the development of pithead baths, and 
also pithead canteens. The latter have 
become a part of almost every pithead 
bath installation, but are being found 
a success on theirown account. Steady 
progress in the construction of pithead 
baths is reported, and today bathing 
accommodation exists for over 60,000 
miners. A few years ago there was not 
accommodation for 6,000. The cost 
of construction varies, being less per 
head as the numbers are greater; but 
the average cost during the year was 
just under £11. Similar variations 
are to be found in the charges made to 
the miners, which are required for 
maintenance; here, however, the figure 
seldom exceeds sixpence per week. 
The plan adopted for construction 
seems now to have become fixed, al- 
though improvements continue to be 
made. [Fach miner has a locker for 
his outside clothes in one part of the 
building, and another locker for his 
pit clothes in another portion of the 
building. The bathing accommoda- 
tion usually is placed between these 
two sections. Provision is made for 
boot cleaning by mechanically actu- 
ated brushes, for filling water bottles, 
and for first aid, in connection with 
bath structure. Clearly the British 
miner, even though he has had to wait, 
is soon to be provided with distinctly 
vetter bathing accommodation than 
are his fellows in other countries.— 


my. L. ©. 


GOoDYEAR IEMpLoOYE  HospitTAa 
PLAN WORKs TO SATISFACTION OF ALL. 
G.C. Capps. Hosp. Management, Dec., 
1929, vol. 28, pp. 66, 68, 70. 

The Goodyear Hospital Association 
is an employee benefit association 
group which has for its purpose the de- 
fraying of certain hospital expenses for 
its members. Every member pays $1 
entrance fee to help defray the over- 
head cost of organization and opera- 
tion. Dues of $1.25 quarterly, payable 
in advance, are charged, in return for 
which members are entitled to the fol- 
lowing benefits when it is necessary 
for them to be admitted to any hos- 
pital for nonvocational sickness or 
injury—incidental fees such as operat- 
ing room fees, laboratory fees, emer- 
gency fees, X-ray fees, and $3 a day to- 
ward room and board. ‘The patient is 
entitled to a maximum of $250 for any 
one disability or in any fifty-two con- 
secutive weeks. 

From August 17 to December 31, 
1927, the Association serviced 236 hos- 
pital cases, at an expense of approxi- 
mately $5,500. During 1928, 818 
members were hospitalized, or an aver- 
age of sixty-eight per month, at an 
expense of $29,000. For the first nine 
months of 1929, approximately $35,000 
was expended for the care of 985 cases. 
The membership has fluctuated from 
about 12,000 to over 18,000, and the 
income has exceeded the amount paid 
out for benefits and operating expenses 
by $97,000. This surplus is considered 
sufficient to meet the needs in any epi- 
demic or unusual situation, and the As- 
sociation is now considering the ex- 
pansion of its work.—l. D. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND [INSURANCE 


THirty YEARS’ IexppRIENCE OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Matapres. SHaw  LeEc- 
TURES. 7’. M. Legge. London, Royal 
Society of Arts, 1929, pp. 61. 

These three lectures deal with (1) 
notification of industrial diseases in 
Great Britain, (2) lead poisoning, and 
(3) compensation for industrial dis- 
The author explains that, after 
notification of certain industrial dis- 
eases was demanded by law, he was 
appointed in 1898 as the first medical 
inspector of factories. At that time, 
the diseases which had to be notified 
were anthrax, and poisoning by lead, 


Cases. 


Later mer- 
curial poisoning was added, and during 
the War, toxie jaundice. 


phosphorus, and arsenic. 


This was 
followed by epitheliomatous ulcera- 
tion due to such substances as tar and 
pitch, and by chrome ulceration; 
finally poisoning by carbon bisulphide, 
aniline, and benzol were placed on the 
list. The information so obtained led 
to supervision of the places where the 
diseases were occurring and gave op- 
portunities for intensive inquiries. 

Dr. Legge shows how these inquiries 
have resulted in precautionary meas- 
ures. In establishing these, however, 
the employer first must be called on to 
do everything possible, since it is only 
by bringing influence to bear external 
to the workmen that suecess can be 
achieved. Work with poisonous prod- 
ucts must he foolproof, if the worker 
is never to be poisoned. The best pre- 
caution is removal of the hazard, as 
occurred when the use of yellow phos- 
phorus for making matches was abol- 


ished, and when mercury was given up 


The fight against 


for backing mirrors. 


anthrax is summarized. This has re- 
sulted in the control of woolsorters’ dis- 
ease by disinfecting all suspicious wool 
as it arrives in Great Britain at Liver- 
pool. The almost phenomenal rise in 
knowledge concerning skin cancer in 
industry during the last eight or nine 
years is ascribed to recognition that 
mineral oil used for lubricating spin- 
ning machines in the cotton trade 
possesses carcinogenic characteristics. 
Information which was_ gathered 
through notifications is given regard- 
ing each of the diseases now listed. 

The second lecture is wisely devoted 
entirely to consideration of the oc- 
currence of lead poisoning in industry. 
This subject must always be associated 
with the name of the author of these 
lectures. He it was who recognized 
that lead poisoning occurs first and 
foremost by inhaling lead dust, and 
that, compared with this path of 
entry, other lead hazards, such as 
swallowing lead with food, are quite 
inconsiderable. Further, he has placed 
the threshold dose of lead dust at 2 
mg.,2.e., 1/32 of a grain, absorbed daily, 
below which chronie lead poisoning 
does not originate in industry. Hi: 
shows how lead poisoning in different 
industries has been brought under con- 
trol in direct proportion to the way 
in which the lead hazard ean be con- 
trolled by minimizing the amount of 
lead dust in the air. Success has been 
most definite in the white lead indus- 
try and in the manufacture of pottery 
On the other hand, in the smelting of 
lead and the use of paints, less suceess 
has followed because the hazard has 


This 


been more diffieult to control. 
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difficulty rules particularly in the 
house painting industry, where prohi- 
bition of the use of lead in paints seems 
to be the only way of protecting the 
painter. Dr. Legge expresses his re- 
srets that Great Britain in this matter 
has not adopted the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1921. Records are quoted to 
show that, during the thirty years un- 
ler review, the severity of notified 
eases of lead poisoning has been stead- 
ily diminishing; thus whereas from 
1900 to 1904, 33.2 per cent. of the male 
and 24.3 per cent. of the female cases 
vere described as severe, in 1920 to 
1924 the percentages were only 14.3 
for males and 9.9 for females. The 
most distinctive symptom of severity 
is encephalopathy, which claimed in 
1900 to 1904 for males 3.7 per cent. of 
notified cases, and for females 8 per 
cent.; these figures had fallen in 1920 
to 1924 to 1.1 for males and 2,1 for fe- 
males. 

The opinion is expressed that in ad- 
dition to nerve paralysis in the chronic 
cases there is a definite weakness of 
muscles due to lead absorption. This 
weakness manifests itself more in the 
muscles commonly used than in the 
others; thus for a right-handed person 
exposed to lead absorption the right 
becomes less powerful than the 
Once a state of lead poisoning 


arm 
left. 
has veen established, definite damage 
» An? : 

is done to the body which cannot be 


cured. It can only be treated and re- 
lieved. Lead poisoning must be pre- 
ented since it eannot be cured. 
in the third lecture Dr. Legge shows 
ry 1 


at the notification of industrial dis- 
ses Inevitably led to the granting of 
illness so caused, 
1906 when twenty- 
ive occupational diseases were sched- 


compensation for 


his oeeurred in 
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uled under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which formerly had ineluded 
only accidents. ‘Today thirty-three 
diseases have been scheduled as com- 
pensable. In order to be scheduled, 
the disease must originate from occu- 
pation and be outside the category of 
an accident; it must incapacitate for 
more than a week; and it must be so 
specific to the employment that causa- 
tion by the employment can be estab- 
lished in individual cases. Poisoning 
by such gases as carbon monoxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which over- 
come immediately, are considered to 
be aecidents and therefore are not in- 
cluded in the schedule. They differ 
from the slow type of poisoning which 
may result from nitrous fumes, ear- 
bon bisulphide, or benzol poisoning. 
On the other hand brassfounders’ ague 
does not incapacitate for a week, and 
so is not scheduled; while boiler mak- 
ers’ deafness, trying as it is, causes no 
incapacity at all. In several cases the 
existence of occupational disease was 
revealed by Trade Union secretaries, 
as in the ease of glassworkers’ cataract, 
epitheliomatous ulceration, and _ poi- 
soning from African boxwood. ‘Today 
the maladies of coal miners constitute 
over 90 per cent. of all compensated 
occupational diseases, and of these 
‘The 
lecturer tells how he detected posterior 
cortical cataract in glass bottle finish- 
ers, Which is caused by the heat rays 


from molten glass. 


nystagmus stands easily first. 


This type of eata- 
ract has since been found among men 
Sir Wil- 
which 


working before hot furnaces. 


liam Crookes devised a glass 


cuts off ©O per cent. of the heat rays 
from the eye when used as spectacles; 
but workers cannot be persuaded to 


use them. 
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The lectures close with a considera- 
tion of silicosis as a compensation dis- 
ease, since the provisions of the Act 
have been widely extended for this dis- 
ase in Great Britain during the course 
of the last eighteen months; and the 
opinion is expressed that asbestosis also 
will have to be treated in the same way 
Finally : 
regret is expressed that the appoint- 


for compensation purposes. 


ment of a medical inspector of mines 
did not take place until reeently.— 
KH. L. C. 


ARRANGE- 
REPORT OF 


SILICOSIS 
MENTS) COMMITTEE. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL (COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO ADVISE AS TO THE MEDICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS Wuicu Coup BE 
MADE FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF SILICO- 
J.C. Bridge, F. J. H. Coutts, and 
A. J. Hall. H. M. Stationery Office, 
1929, pp. 19. 

Recent Great 
Britain, of the right to compensation 
on account of silicosis to practically 
every industry in which a silica dust 
hazard exists has raised administrative 


(MrpicaL 


SIs. 


wide extension, in 


difficulties relating to diagnosis. ‘The 
industries included now comprise the 
refractories industries, getting and 


working sandstone, metal grinding on 


sandstone whecls, pottery making, 
stone masonry, tin mining, the granite 
trade, monumental masonry, rock dril- 
ling in coal mines, fettling in foundries, 
road paving, and making silica flour for 
scouring powders and _ silica paints; 
while the disease may also oceur in 
industries and occupations where its 


presence has not yet been suspected. 
These trades are scattered throughout 


every town and village in the land and 
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find employment for between 50,000 
and 100,000 men. By way of « ompari- 
son, the South African gold mining in- 
dustry—so famous for the occurrence 
and control of silicosis—is localized on 
the Rand reef and employs some 
10,000 white miners. 

The departmental committee issu- 
ing this report holds that the workers 
should, as in South Africa and also in 
the small refractories industries, be 
medically examined on engagement 
and thereafter periodically by whole 
time experts. For this purpose a num- 
ber of peripatetic boards, composed 
ach of two experts, should be sta- 
tioned in various places, whence they 
would travel in the neighborhood to 
carry out examinations at factories, 
quarries, or mines. Efficient radio- 
graphic services are essential and may 
possibly be provided by mobile instal- 
lations with expert radiologists travel- 
ing by road to remote districts. The 
medical boards would carry out post- 
mortem examinations and decide on 
the findings. 





No appeal from the de- 
cisions of the boards is contemplated. 
But their work would be linked up by 
a chief medical officer at a central 
bureau for standardization and _re- 
search, situated at Sheffield. 


bureau would undertake pathologic 


Such a 


and experimental investigations which 
are greatly needed to explain the action 
of silica on the tissues and the factors 
influencing long latency or rapid de- 


velopment. The whole Scheme is 


practicable, although perhaps costly, 
method for controlling silicosis; but 
control of silicosis becomes worth while 
when it lessens the cost of compensa 
tion.—E. L. C. 


J.I.H 
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GENERAL 


HyGIeENE IN Inpustry. JW. JL. the psychology, as well as the physi- 


Hichens. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., ology, of the worker is a subject for 


1929, vol. 50, pp. 324-828. research and for careful attention. 

Modern civilization recognizes a 
right to healthy conditions at home and 
at work. The home and the factory 
react each on the other. The health 
and efficiency of workers, although 


complex to attain, are of great impor- 


Today in Great Britain progress is 
being attained through the activities 
of the Industrial Health Research 
Board, the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, the Industrial Wel- 
tance. ‘The optimum spell for activity, fare Society, and, lastly, employers and 
ihe elimination of boring monotony, workers who put into practice the find- 
and the invention of labor saving de- ‘gs of the scientists, the whole being 
vices render toil less exhausting and Carefully supervised by the Home 
productivity more bountiful. Ventila- Office. The organization has grown 
tion calls for study at process after up, quite unplanned; but it is effec- 
process; and illumination needs con- tive and deserves every support from 
tinuously to be improved. Further, industry.—E. L. C. 
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Bakeries. 1. C. Bell. Jour. Roy. 
San. Inst., Nov., 1929, vol. 50, pp. 818- 
322. 

A short but interesting account is 
given of the origin of the ancient oecu- 
pation of baking. It may have started 
in India. The Egyptians discovered 
the value of fermenting dough; and 
their priests prepared and stocked a 


ferment. ‘They taught the Hebrews, 


who distinguished leavened from un- 
leavened bread. The dough was 
kneaded by the feet. The Romans 
had flour mills and ovens. But per- 
petual ovens and dough machinery are 
quite modern innovations. [Electricity 
is now being used for heating ovens, 
as well as for irradiating dough with 
ultraviolet rays; it eliminates dust and 
dirt, and also fumes which escape from 
fuel fired ovens.—I. L. C. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


LEUKEMIA [FOLLOWING ‘TRAUMA. 
S.C. Lewsen. Abstr. as follows from 
Lancet, Feb. 8, 1930, vol. 1, p. 288, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 5, 1930, 
vol. 94, p. 1100. 

In the case reported by Lewsen it 
seemed that an injury of the crest of 
the tibia might have been an etiologic 
factor in the condition. The patient’s 
health before the accidents was abso- 
lutely beyond suspicion, and in the 
absence of any symptoms, however 
slight, it is difficult to believe that he 
had leukemia before the first blow. 
Admittedly, however, absenee of the 
Iness could have been indisputably 
established only by a full physieal 
examination, including an estimate of 
the size of the spleen and a_ blood 
survey immediately before the trauma. 
[t is equally true that no such examina- 
tion was ever necessary on aecount of 
his excellent health. 
tabulated. ‘The 
about sixty cases in all, but the evi- 


lorty cases are 
literature contains 
dence for the remainder is uneconvinc- 
ing. It appears from the table that 
the great majority of the patients are 
males (twenty-seven out of thirty-one). 


The average age is 38. No history of 


familial tendency is found, and the per- 
sonal history is usually clear. A his- 
tory of malaria is recorded in two eases. 
The type of trauma may be classified 
as (a) a blow to the long bones or ribs 
which may or may not result in a 
fracture; (6) a blow in the region of 
the spleen, sometimes rupturing that 
organ; (c) a general severe shaking. 
The trauma may be repeated. In two 
cases symptoms of leukemia developed 
after the third injury, and in another 
case leukemia developed after the first 
blow, the second blow causing an 
exacerbation which resulted in death 
three weeks afterward. ‘The diagnosis 
was established from a few days to four 
years after the injury. The leukemia 
was always of the myeloid variety 
except in one doubtful 
Death followed in twenty-two cases, 


instance. 


from three weeks to five years after 
the trauma (or last trauma). Pain 
over the site of the trauma was a 


feature in many cases, often through- 


out the course of the illness. —Kk. R. D. 
ROENTGEN INJURIES OF GERM 
(CELLS AND OFFSPRING OF MALE 


RoENTGENOLOGISTS. L. Loeffler. Abstr. 


J.1.H 


Sept., 1930 
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as follows from Strahlentherapie, Dec. 
28, 1929, vol. 34, p. 7385, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., March 29, 1930, vol. 94, 
p. 1027. 

Of 110 roentgenologists who replied 
to a questionnaire sent to them by 
Loeffler, microscopically demonstrable 
injuries of the spermatozoa were pres- 
ent in twenty (18 per cent.). The 
number of abortions in the wives of the 
roentgenologists was small (one abor- 
tion to eleven normal childbirths). 
The average number of their children 
was 1.5. These facts confirm the 
author’s belief that the phenotypic ap- 
pearance of hereditary injuries occurs 
only in later generations.—Ix. R. D. 


INJURIES TO WORKING WOMEN WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR EFFECT 
ON PROPAGATION OF THE RACE, AND 
MEANS OF PREVENTION. //. Aiistner. 


Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1950, pp. 124. 
Reviewed as follows in Jour. Am. 


Med. Assn., Feb. ce, 1950, vol. 94, 


p. DS). 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AN 
CHEM I¢ 


SOME ‘Types or INDUSTRIAL PorIson- 
ING. Consumers’ League of Massa- 
chuse its, July, 1929, pp. Ad. 


This report presents the findings in a 


survey made by the Consumers’ 
League of Massachusetts, during June, 


July, and August, 1928, of the hazards 


in some Massachusetts industries 
where women handle poisonous ma- 
terials. the 


leat her, shoe. rubber, candy, and 9 few 


lifty-five faetories in 
miscellaneous industries were visited. 

Women were found to be exposed to 
polsonous substanees in three of the 


D THEIR EFFECTS: GASES 
‘ALS, ETC. 


During the last decade a_ large 
number of women have been employed 
in various occupational fields. This 
condition has had a definite effeet on 
the health and well-being of the women 
thus employed. The author points 
out how important it is not only for 
physicians but also for political econ- 
omists and others to realize that much 
harm is being done to these women 
from the point of view of propagation 
of the race. He discusses the effeet 
of employment in general, and of cer- 
tain industries in particular, on the 
genital tract. He likewise considers 
the effect of industry on pregnancy and 
labor in these women, ‘The last part 
of the book is devoted to means of 
diminishing the harm suffered by this 
class of women. Many of the prob- 
lems taken up by the author are indig- 
enous to Germany and do not arise 
in our this 


booklet should prove of interest not 


country. Nevertheless 
only to American physicians but also 
to publie health officials, economists, 
and clergymen. 


b | 


industries: in the leather industry —to 
methyl] 


aleohol, and amyl acetate, contained 


chemicals, such as benzol, 
in the lacquers, pigments, and finishes; 


in the boot and shoe industry—to 
naphtha rubber cement, benzol ce- 
ment, methyl aleohol, ether, and cer- 
tain repairing dopes; and in the rubber 
industry—to benzol and naphtha rub- 
ber cement, often containing carbon 
tetrachloride to prevent inflammabil- 
ity, fumes from bromine (used some- 
times to give a shiny finish to rubber 


fabries), carbon disulphide, and sul- 
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(used in 
In one clock and wateh 


phur chloride vuleanizing 
processes). 
factory women were exposed to fumes 
from eyanide potassium, nitric acid, 
sulphurie acid, hydrochloric acid, ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen, amyl acctate, 
chromium, benzol, and radium dust. 
\ecording to an analysis made at the 
time of the New Jersey radium poison- 
ing publicity, the radium used con- 
tained zine oxide but no mesothorium, 
and had been pronounced not injuri- 
ous. ‘The girls were, however, in- 
structed never to point their brushes in 
their mouths, and each girl was pro- 
vided with a glass ease under which to 
mix the radium paint. 

On the 


ra ae : 
basis Of 1tS tnadaimges, tne 


7 7 it ] ; - 
League reeomimends: the establish- 


ment of a Division of Industrial 


1 . ] y 
liygiene, in the State 


Department of 
Labor and Industries; reestablishment, 
with odequate standards, of the posi- 
tion of Industrial Health Inspector in 
the Personnel Classification Service; 

1 : .: ‘ (" ‘ ° ; 2 1 : 2 | j 
MaAOP CON OF aN Industrial code regvulat- 
benzol in industrial 


ing the use of 


establishments; required medical 


supervision in all faetories where work- 
ers «are exposed LO pOlIsOnoUs sub- 
with periodie physical exami- 

blood 
| 


DCMZOL, 


stances, 


nations and tests of workers 


exposed to establishment of 
industrial clinics in hospitals and dis- 
pensarics in industrial centers; more 
intensive and extensive researeh in the 
field of industrial hygiene; and more 
comprehensive study of industrial 
health conditions throughout the coun- 
try by such federal agencies as the 
Women’s Bureau, 
Statisties, and the 
Service.— Ic. D. 


Labor 


Health 


Bureau of 


Publie 


MUints Rescurt APPARATUS: THE 8S. 
M.R. B. Gas Mask. WS. //. Aatz and 


U.S. W. Grice. Safety in Mines Res. 
Board, Paper No. 57, pp. 37. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1930. 

The work described in this paper is 
an instance of research carried out at 
Shefheld by the Safety in Mines Re- 
search Board in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
object was to develop a gas mask which 
would protect against abnormal mine 
itmospheres in which a flame 
amp will remain alight. 


safety 
The appa- 
ratus consists of a facepiece connected 
with an absorbent canister. ‘The use 
of a facepiece obviates a nose clip and 
mouthpiece. Iyepieces are provided, 
which are kept from fogging by direct- 
ing over them dry incoming air. All 
air entering the facepiece must trav- 
erse the canister, which has been de- 


j . 


veloped on lines devised in America; 
but the materials are arranged in thin- 
ner layers in order to offer less resist- 

. T ; 1 . ° 
ance. in use tne resistance against an 
air flow of $5 liters per minute is about 
1.8 inches of water, as compared with 
t to 5 inehes in earlier types of gas 

J I : 

masks. Air entering the canister first 
encounters activated chareoal, which 
sand small per- 


Next 


it encounters a granular caustic sods 


removes organie vapor 


centages of hydrogen sulphide. 


preparation which absorbs all poison- 
ous acid gases. ‘Then it meets a filter 
of absorbent cotton wool which re- 
moves smoke. Silica gel comes next; 
it removes ammonia and supplements 
the action of the activated charcoal. 
‘Then comes a layer of caleium chloride 
for removing all water vapor; after 
which the air passes through hopealite, 
a mixture of 60 per cent. manganese 
dioxide and 40 per cent. copper oxide, 
which causes carbon monoxide, by 
uniting with the oxygen of the air, to 


form carbon dioxide. Another layer 


i. i. Bi. 


Sept , 1930 
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of ealeium chloride guards the hop- 
ealite from moisture; and finally there 
is a second layer of absorbent cot- 
ton wool. 

Laboratory tests are described in 
which the efficacy of the canister was 
demonstrated for restraining chlorine, 
ammonia, carbon 


earbon 


sulphur dioxide, 
tetrachloride and 
introduced into the air in varying con- 
eentrations. Further, the complete 
masks were worn by investigators re- 
maining for periods of thirty minutes 
in different atmospheres containing 1 
per cent. sulphur dioxide, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and carbon monoxide, and a 2 
per cent. concentration of ammonia, 
smoke. A _ considerable 
amount of physical work was _ per- 
formed in order to stimulate breathing; 


monoxide 


and dense 


but no discomfort, either from noxious 
fumes or from resistance to breathing, 
was noticed at any time. ‘The authors 
consider that such masks, in addition 


to their use in mines, may form ade- 


quate protection against poisonous 
gases, vapors, and smoke for fire 


brigades and other workers likely to 
encounter gas hazards.—E. L. C. 


ADVANCED MINE REscur TRAINING. 
Part |. Ming Gases AND MrtTHODS 
FOR THEIR Detection. J. J. Forbes 
and G. W. Grove. U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Miners’ Circ. 33, 1929, pp. 65. 

ADVANCED MINE RESCUE TRAINING, 
Part Il. Instructions In METHODS 
OF SAMPLING AND IN THE USE OF THE 
SUREAU OF MINES PorTABLE ORSAT 
APPARATUS FOR ANALYZING MINE 
W. P. Yant and L. B. Berger. 
U. S. Bur. Mines, Miners’ Circe. 34, 
L929, pp. 89. 


CTASES. 


Use or A Type N Miners’ Gas 


135 


Mask. S. H. Katz and G. S. McCaa. 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Miners’ Cire. 82, 
1929, pp. 29. 

This circular deseribes the gases 
found in mines and the All-Service 
(type N) gas mask, tells of the care the 
gas mask should receive, and outlines 
the organization and methods under 
which crews equipped with gas masks 
should operate in mines. 

The All-Service gas mask is specially 
designed to be used in atmospheres 
containing any irrespirable gas and at 
least 163 per cent. of oxygen.—C., EI. B. 


IcXPLOSIVE LIMITS OF INDUSTRIAL 
GASES. J. Abstr. as follows 
from Indust. and Engin. Chem., Nov., 
1929, vol. 21, pp. 10380-1033, in Chem. 
Abstr., Feb. 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 727. 

The limits have been redetermined 


Yeaw. 


for a considerable number of gases and 
these data used in testing the validity 
of Le Chatelier’s formula as amplified 
and developed by Coward, Jones, and 
others. ‘This formula is approved as a 
means of determining dangerous condi- 
tions such as may arise in the produc- 
tion and distribution of city gas. 


INVESTIGATION BY MEANS OF DtIrFr- 
FUSION STUDIES’ OF 
AGAINST [FirE AND [EXPLOSIONS IN 
TUNNELS. A. Pingel. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Gesundh.-Ing., 1929, vol. 52, 
p. 759, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, 
vol. 24, p. S01. 


PROTECTION 


Analyses of gas from tunnels were 
made. I xplosion zones with different 
types and ratios of gases are shown. 
The poisonous and explosive concen- 
trations of carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 
sulphide, chlorine, 


oxide, hydrogen 


nitric oxide, hydrogen, acetylene, ben- 
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1 j . 14 Ss " 
zene, and methane are given. Studies 


7 
' 
’ 


were made of the rates of diffusion of 


tie gases in tunnels. 

DANGER TO TLeEALTH AND FIRE 
HAZARDS OF 
Painpina, Woleke. Abstr. as 


follows 


from Zentratbl. f. Gewerbet Yq. March, 


4 


fe » ) Os, ry . 
1929, IV. . vol. O, pp. S J—S0 : ( Aare. et 
' } ’ ) If) . 7) 4 . 
t Mau, °9 rol, 4 ~ 4 i}. Le : l fl ( li fie, Abst) . 


Meg I. iQ). L950, vol. yy A, ). 36. 

The best protection for the workmen 

. ’ J | 1 ‘ . 

consistS of &® mask, the one recom- 

mended having the advantage of being 

light, small, of simple construction, 
. . , , 1 . 

and fitting the face closely while leay- 

and in no 


ine the forehead free 


way 
interfering with the movements of the 
workmen. l’romasystematie investi- 
cation earried out in a elosed chamber 
inside which an eleetrie spark could 
be produeed, Wileke econeludes that the 
fire hazards by the spraying process are 
no greater than those by the brush 
process of painting.—P. D. 

HAND ANDI INGER INJURIES CAUSED 


Buzzi, 


BY ANILINE Dyk Pencits. A. 
A. <8 M. N. 

Abstr. (Is follows from Semana méd.., 
1929, vol. 36, 


; | hsty 


Costa, and DD rqui. 
yp. LOL 
Jan, 20, 1930, 


A ease history. 


LOGS, in Chem. 


Il Of? 
°9 Jd h. 


vol, oh. }). 


\ietHop or DETERMINATION OF 


ARSENIC ADAPTED TO THE STUDY OF 
ARSENICAL PRODUCTS IN THE ORGAN- 
bY rat. Abstr 


r } j er 
SOUT, Ae pharm. et le Chim... 


ISM. A , ds follows from 
1 Y;29, vol. 
10, pp. 19-09, in Chem. Abstr... Feb. 10. 


LIS0, vol. 24, p. 


p. O89, 

The method, o seleetive adaptation 
of previous methods, consists in oxidiz- 
ing the organie substance with concen- 


trated nitrie acid, then treating sueces- 


i 


THE Spray PROCESS OF 


DUSTRiIAL HYGIENE 


sively with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
potassium permanganate, and hydro- 
gen peroxide, evaporating at a tempera- 
ture not above 105°, then distilling 
arsenic as arsenic trichloride by a cur- 
rent of hydrochloric acid in a reducing 
atmosphere, 7z.c., of sulphur dioxide. 
After aecurately neutralizing the distil- 
late with 40 per cent. sodium hydrox- 

ide solution, determine arsenic as usual 

by titration with 0.1 normal or 0.0] 

normal iodine in sodium biearbonate — ' 
solution. With proportional quanti- 
ties of arsenous oxide (with or without 
addition of organic matter), or of arse- 
benyl, sulpharsenol, metarsenoben- 
zene, rhodarsan, tryparsamide, trypo- 
the 
method returned proportional quanti- 


narsyl, atoxyl, and = arsylene, 
ties of arsenic (in terms of cubic centi- 
meters of iodine solution) represented 
in graphs by straight lines. 


tions 


hixcep- 
and 
cacodylate, 


were noted with arrhenal 


sodium and manganese 
these having more or less resisted oxida- 
tion. Determination of percentage of 
arsenic by this method agreed well 
with the results by other authors on 


A list 


of twenty-three references is given. 


the same arsenic compounds. 


RAYNAUD'S DISEASE ASSOCIATED 
WITH CHRONIC ARSENICAL RETENTION, 
Rerport OF CASE CURED BY SODIUM 
THIOSULPHATE. A. F. Kraetz 
Jour. Am, Med, Assn., April 5, 1950, 
vol. 94, pp. 1085-1037. 

IXraetzer reports a case of Raynaud's 
disease in a patient—a_ greenhouse 
had 

insecticides 
Well-known 
chronie arsenical poisoning were pres- 
ent 


worker—who been exposed to 


arsenical over a long 


period. symptoms oi 


recurrent eczema, waxy pallor, 


injection of the tarsal conjunctivae, and 
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earlic odor of the sweat—and arsenic 
was demonstrated quantitatively in 
the urine. Under sodium thiosulphate 
treatment, there was progressive 1m- 
provement and finally complete dis- 
appearance of symptoms. 

Arsenie is a frequent contamination 
of many articles used for food and other 
purposes, and, in NKraetzer’s opinion, 
should be searched for as_ possible 
etiologie faetor in other cases of 
-K. R. D. 


tay- 


naud’s disease.- 


SHEEP-DIPPING AND THE SHEPHERD. 
I. W. Hall and Rk. H. Ellis. Lancet, 
March 1, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 448-450. 

A ease is reported in which the cause 
of death of a shepherd was suspected to 
have been at least accelerated by 
absorbing arsenic through contact with 
sheep dip. ‘These dips contain about 
20 per cent. of arsenous oxide; and 
the solutions, when prepared for the 
sheep, contain 0.2 per cent. of soluble 
arsenic. Practitioners in rural areas 
are acquainted with troubles due to 
the absorption of arsenie during sheep 
dipping. In the reported, in 


which a careful postmortem examina- 


Case 


tion was made, symptoms indistin- 
guishable from arsenical poisoning were 
present; but death was proved to be 
due to an infection by aertrycke bacilli. 
A sheep dog died from the same cause. 
Traces of arsenic were found in the 
body, particularly in the liver; but if 
the bacillary infeetion had not inter- 
vened probably the arsenie would have 
been eliminated in time.—E. L. C. 
DISTRIBUTION OF ARSENIC IN THE 
BODY AFTER A FaTaL Cask OF Porson- 
ING BY HyproGen ArseNtIDE. F. J. 


I’. Grigg. Abstr. as follows from Analyst, 


1929, vol. D4, pp. 659-060, In Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 319. 
The poisoning took place during the 
recovery of gold by the eyanide process 
when the 
with sulphurie acid. 


zine slimes were treated 


The Reinseh test 
showed the following milligrams per 
kilogram: brain 1.4, 1.0; lungs 
‘> 9 


kd 0) , 


2 59 


’ 


stomach and eontents 0.1, 0.3: 


, 


spleen 0.48, 2.2; kidney 0.36, 1.3; liver 
i -. 
6.9, 4.4. 


THe ‘ToxicoLtocy or Benzing. N. 
W. Lazarew. Arch. f. Hyg., Oct., 1929, 
vol. 102, pp. 227-239. 

The author has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions as the result of a study 
of some 1,200 experiments with white 
mice poisoned with different hydrocar- 
bons (paraffins, cycloparaffins, aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, olefins, and a 
few others): 

l. The with 
reference to acute poisoning, depends 


toxicity of benzine, 
principally upon its content of paraf- 
fins, eycloparaffins, and aromatic hy- 
droecarbons. With a small percentage 
content of benzol and its homologues 
the toxicity of benzine vapor (at the 
same boiling point) is the greater, the 
higher the cycloparaffin content and 
the less the paraffin content. 

2. The toxicity in- 
creases with the raising of the boiling 
point, while the double phase toxicity 
diminishes with this increase in boil- 


single phase 


Ing point. 

3d. The the 
gravity to poisoning is especially no- 
table 
aromatic hydrocarbon. 


relation of specific 


when there is a low content of 
Similarly the 
boiling point range for naphtha frac- 
used as an index of 


tions can be 


toxicity. 
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zene, and methane are given. Studies 


made of the rates of diffusion of 


the gases in tunnels. 


DANGER TO HeraLrn AND FIRE 
il . , c . Wppawy P » a Py y 
i AZARDS O} THE SPRAY ROCESS OF 
1») . vert . ‘ 4 . fc 9 
PAINTING, Weal; ‘hee. Abstr. as follou s 


from Le ntralbl, f. (yr Ws 


) AT f P ‘-) iy 4 fv] 
[9 oa. Ly », vol. , eae. © a OO: { fidtit, et 


/ T 
benyd., March 
mndusl., vol. 22, p. 498, In Chem. Abstr. 
Keb. 10,1930, vol. 24, 9. 736. 

he best proteetion for the workmen 
consists of a mask, the one recom- 


ee OF being 


mended having the advants 
light, small, of 


and fitting the face closely while leav- 


simple eonstruetion, 


ine the forehead free and in no 


way 
interfering with the movements of the 
workmen. [T’rom a systematic investi- 
oAhion earried out ina closed chamber 


] 


8 , 
whien an eeetrie 


Wi ile 


fire hazards by the sanagien process are 


inside spark could 


he produced, e concludes that the 


no greater than those by the brush 


process ot painting, r. 22, 
HAND ANDI INGER INJURIES C 

Dyer PreNcILS. 

A. J. Costa, and AM. N., 

Abstr. as foliows from 

1929, rol. Oh, pp. LO / 

Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 426. 


’ +’ 
A ease history. 


AUSED 
ANILINE Buzzi, 
d rqu. 
Semana méd., 


LOGS, in Che Mn, 


Vietnop or DerteRMINATION OF 
ARSENIC AD 
ARSENICAL PRODUCTS IN THE 
IsM. A. Berat. Abstr. as 
pharm, et d 
10), pp. AY) Og, in Chem. Abst 
1930, vol. 


APTED TO THE STUDY OF 
ORnGAN- 
follows from 
LG2ZY, vol. 


, Feb, 


' 
Jour. ae chim.. 


; » 
4 eZ }). Hoa, 


The method, a selective adaptation 
of previous methods, consists in oxidiz- 
ing the organie substance with conecen- 


trated nitric acid, then treating sueces- 





sively with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
potassium permanganate, and hydro- 
gen peroxide, evaporating at a tempera- 
ture not above 105°, then distilling 
arsenic as arsenic trichloride by a cur- 
rent of hydrochloric acid in a reducing 
atmosphere, 7.e., of sulphur dioxide. 
After aecurately neutralizing the distil- 
late with 40 per cent. sodium hydrox- 
as usual 

0.0] 


sodium biearbonate 


ide solution, determine arsenic 


by titration with 0.1 norma! 
normal iodine in 
solution. With proportional quanti- 
ties of arsenous oxide (with or without 


addition of organie matter), or of arse- 


benyl, sulpharsenol, sieetaennnnasbitle 


zene, rhodarsan, tryparsamide, trypo- 
arsylene, the 


method returned proportional quanti- 


narsyl, atoxyl, and 


ties of arsenie (in terms of cubie centi- 


meters of iodine solution) represented 


in graphs by straight lines. Execep- 


tions were noted with arrhenal and 


sodium and manganese cacodylate, 
these having more or less resisted oxida- 
Determination of percentage of 
method agreed 


with the results by 


lion. 


arsenic by this well 


other authors on 


A list 


y-three references is given. 


the same arsenic compounds, 
of twent 
ASSOCIATED 


RAYNAUD'S DISEASE 


WITH CHRONIC ARSENICAL RETENTION, 


RerportT OF CASE CURED BY SopIUM 
‘THIOSULPHATE. A. F. Kraetzer. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 5, 1950, 


1055-1037. 


I\raetzer reports a case of Raynaud’s 


vol. 94, pp. 


disease in a patient—a 
had 
insecticides 


Well-known 


chronic arsenical poisoning were pres- 


creenhouse 


worker—who been exposed to 


arsenical over a long 


period. symptoms of 


ent—recurrent eczema, waxy pallor, 


injection of the tarsal conjunctivae, and 


J. 1. i. 


, 1930 


“ryt 
ep 
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garlic odor of the sweat—and arsenic 
was demonstrated quantitatively in 
the urine. Under sodium thiosulphate 
treatment, there was progressive 1m- 
provement and finally complete dis- 
appearance of symptoms. 

Arsenie is a frequent contamination 
of many articles used for food and other 
purposes, and, in Kraetzer’s opinion, 
should be searched for as_ possible 
etiologie factor in other cases of Ray- 
naud’s disease.—Ik. R. D. 


SHEEP-DIPPING AND THE SHEPHERD. 
I. W. Hall and R. H. Ellis. Lancet, 
March 1, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 448-450. 

A ease is reported in which the cause 
of death of a shepherd was suspected to 
have been at least accelerated by 
absorbing arsenic through contact with 
sheep dip. ‘These dips contain about 
20 per cent. of arsenous oxide; and 
the solutions, when prepared for the 
sheep, contain 0.2 per cent. of soluble 
arsenic. Practitioners in rural areas 
are acquainted with troubles due to 
the absorption of arsenic during sheep 
dipping. In the ease reported, in 
which a careful postmortem examina- 
tion was made, symptoms indistin- 
guishable from arsenical poisoning were 
present; but death was proved to be 
due to an infection by aertrycke bacilli. 
A sheep dog died from the same cause. 
Traces of arsenie were found in the 
body, particularly in the liver; but if 
the bacillary infection had not inter- 
vened probably the arsenie would have 
been eliminated in time.—E. L. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARSENIC IN THE 
Bopy APTER A FATAL CASE OF PoIson- 
ING BY HypROGEN ARSENIDE. JF. J. 
T’. Grigg. Abstr.as follows from Analyst, 


1929, vol. 54, pp. 659-660, tn Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 819. 
The poisoning took place during the 
recovery of gold by the eyanide process 
when the zine slimes were treated 
with sulphurie acid. The Reinsch test 
showed the following milligrams per 


badge 


kilogram: brain 1.4, 1.0; lungs 2.59 
2.3; stomach and eontents 0.1, 0.3; 
spleen 0.48, 2.2; kidney 0.36, 1.3; liver 


6.9, 4.4. 


b] 


THe ‘PoxicoLoGcy or Benzing. N. 
W. Lazarew. Arch. f. Hyg., Oct., 1929, 
vol. 102, pp. 227-239. 

The author has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions as the result of a study 
of some 1,200 experiments with white 
mice poisoned with different hydrocar- 
bons (paraffins, cycloparaffins, aro- 
matie hydrocarbons, olefins, and a 
few others): 

1. The toxicity of benzine, with 
reference:to acute poisoning, depends 
principally upon its content of paraf- 
fins, eycloparaffins, and aromatie hy- 
drocarbons. With a small percentage 
content of benzol and its homologues 
the toxicity of benzine vapor (at the 
same boiling point) is the greater, the 
higher the cycloparaffin content and 
the less the paraffin content. 

2. The single phase toxicity in- 
creases with the raising of the boiling 
point, while the double phase toxicity 
diminishes with this inerease in boil- 
ing point. 

3. The relation of the specific 
gravity to poisoning is especially no- 
table when there is a low content of 
aromatic hydrocarbon. Similarly the 
boiling point range for naphtha frac- 
tions can be used as an index of 
toxicity. 





13d 


1. The toxicity of benzine in these 
investigations was not appreciably al- 
tered by purification. 

5. “Cracked”’ benzines obtained by 
the Bergius method resemble natural 
benzines in their toxicity.—L. T. F. 


POISONING IN RAYON 
\MIANUFACTURE. A.Trossarelli. Abstr. 
as follows from Monatsschr. textil. 
Indust., March, 1929, vol. 44, Special 
No. 1, pp. 5-8, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 
10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 287. 

Severe 


INDUSTRIAL 


psychoses marked several 


cases of carbon disulphide poisoning in 


Ps am 


rayon workers. 


Tur ESTIMATION OF THE TOXICITY OF 


CARBON MONOXIDE CONTAMINATED 
Arr. W. Deckert. Arch. f. Hyq., Oct., 
1929, vol. 102, pp. 254-262. 

Animal experiments were made in 
the the air 
breathed was changed by the addition 


which composition of 


of earbon dioxide and earbon mon- 


oxide. The amount of carbon dioxide 
varied from 1.3 to 3.6 per cent.; the 
amount of carbon monoxide from 0.01 
to 0.23 per cent. Canaries and white 
mice were used. With increasing car- 
bon dioxide content and decreasing 
oxygen and with similar amounts of 
the 


has 


each 
The 


been able to show by consistent ani- 


carbon monoxide in case, 


toxicity increases. author 
mal experiments that the toxicity (T) 
of a gas mixture containing carbon 
dioxide, carbon monoxide, andoxygen 


may be defined by the expression 
(% COs) (% CO) (500) 


or 
Jo V2 


T = 


POISONING 
L. Schwarz. 


(CARBON MIONOXIDE 
WHILe WELDING A PIPE. 
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Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., April, 1929, N.S. vol. 6, 
pp. 111-115; Gas- u. Wasserfach, vol. 
(2, p. 1056, in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 10, 
1930, vol. 24, p. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning of men 
working inside of a pipe during welding 
was due to burning of the bituminous 
coating. This was obviated by not 
using the coating for a length of 12 
inches from each end of the pipe, and 
by using oxygen masks or those giving 
protection against carbon monoxide.— 


ge i} 


- y= 


iv. 


Non-Porsonous ILLUMINATION 

GAS. A.Sander. Abstr.as follows from 
srennstoff- u. Wdarmewirtsch., 19229, vol. 

9, pp. 3385-336, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 
10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 226. 

Sander discusses the experiments of 
the Berliner Stidtische Gaswerke con- 
cerning the removal of carbon mon- 
oxide to obtain a nonpoisonous gas. 


———, LW. 


SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
COPPER IN THE ORGANISM. F. B, 
Flinn and J. M. Inouye. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Biol. Chem., 1929, 
vol. 84, pp. 101-114, in Chem. Absir., 
Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 407. 

After feeding cupric chloride to rats, 
the distribution of copper in the urine, 
feces, and viscera was determined. 
The livers of a number cf animals were 
examined for were 
human livers obtained at necropsy. 
Very little copper was deposited in the 


copper as also 


bones nor did it replace caleium in 7 
vitro experiments. The distribution of 
copper between blood plasma and cor- 
puscles was also determined. No met- 
hemoglobin formation followed pro- 
longed copper ingestion nor was there 
any evidence of a hemolytic effect. 


J. i. 
sept., 1930 
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When fed to guinea-pigs, copper stimu- 
lated blood formation, increased the 
oxygen capacity of the blood, and 
improved growth, as determined over 
a period of eighteen months. 


‘Toxiciry OF LEAD COMPOUNDs. J. 
S. Buck and D. M. Kumro. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and Kx- 
per. Therap., Feb., 1930, vol. 38, p. 161, 
in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., April 5, 
1930, vol. 94, p. 1098. 

Buck and Kumro investigated the 
toxie effect of certain groups of lead 
compounds and find that tetramethy] 
lead is of relatively low toxicity com- 
pared with other lead compounds. 
Investigations of the effect of tetra- 
methyl lead on animal tumors are to 
be undertaken. It is suggested that 
the type of lead compound on which 
attention should be concentrated 
would possess a tetravalent lead atom 
(or atoms), methyl radicals, and one or 
more radicals carrying amino, hy- 
droxyl, or similar groups capable of 
combining with cell constituents. 
Such a compound is as yet unknown. 
The minimum lethal doses of certain 
organic lead compounds have been 
determined.—Kk. R. D. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF METABOLISM 
DURING LEAD PoIsONING. A. Carni, 
Abstr. as follows from Trudy materialy 
Ukrain. gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 
6, pp. 227-234; Ber. wi. d. ges. Physiol. 
u. exper. Pharmakol., 1929, vol. 49, p. 
551, yn Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 19380, 
vol. 24, p. 429. 

Dogs and eats were poisoned by the 
oral lead 
over a period of 85 to 129 days. 
were more sensitive to lead than eats. 


administration of protein 


Dogs 


In chronic lead poisoning the nitrogen 


Vol. 12 
No. 7 


159 


elimination was greater than the nitro- 
gen absorption, but.the nitrogen me- 
tabolism was qualitatively unchanged. 
In the blood there gradually developed 
an azotemia. After one month there 
was a decrease in the alkali reserve; 
the inorganie phosphorus of the blood 
increased, the acid-soluble decreased. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID ON THE FLUCTUATIONS OF PHOs- 
PHORUS AND CALCIUM METABOLISM IN 
EXPERIMENTAL LEAD POISONING. A. 
Carni and I. Israilevie. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Trudy materialy Ukrain. 
gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 6, pp. 
237-219: Ber. %. 
exper. Pharmakol., 1929, vol. 49, p. 830, 
in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 10, 1930, vol. 24, 
Dp. 600. 


d. ges. Physiol. u. 


Three dogs reeeived white lead (7 
gm. per kg. per day) plus 0.1 normal 
hydrochloric acid (100-250 ¢.ec. per 
day), to a total of 3.74, 6.99, and 17.9 
gm. white lead in a period of 56, 246, 
and 176 days, respectively. There was 
an inerease in the blood calcium, in cer- 
tain periods increased elimination of 
calcium in the urine and feces and a 
decided therapeutic effect of hydro- 
chlorie acid as shown by subjective im- 
of the 
symptoms, and protracted duration of 


life.-—P. D. 


provement, alleviation toxic 


Tur Errect or HyprRocHiuoric ACID 
ON THE VARIATION OF THE INTERMEDI- 
IN Ex- 
PERIMENTAL LEAD Porsontna. I’. M. 
Abstr. as follows from 
Trudy materialy Ukrain. gosudarstv. 
250-261; 
Ber. ui. d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. Phar- 


ARY NITROGEN METABOLISM 


Supon tizka. 


Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 6, pp. 
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matkol., 1929, vol. 49, p. 830, rn Chem. 
Abstr., Feb. 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 660. 

In dogs with lead poisoning the 
blood nitrogen showed intermediate 
changes although the total nitrogen 
was unchanged; there was an increase 
inurea. ‘The administration of hydro- 
chlorie acid inereased the resistance of 
the dogs against relatively large doses 
of lead and lengthened the duration of 
life. 


1 
the urea. 


IHfydrochlorie acid also reduced 
Fr. wD. 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
POISONING ON THE 


A. Forster. 


STUDIES ON 
LwAD 
VAGINAL CycLEe IN Rats. 
Abstr. as follows from Endokrinol., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 260-263, in Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 497. 


Iven with large doses of lead no 


(CHRONIC 


effect was noted on the vaginal cycle 
of the rat. 
late as a general rule for all animals 


[tis not possible to postu- 


that the gonads are especially sensitive 
toward heavy metals like lead. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE TOXICc- 
LEAD SULPHATE AND WHITE 
Leap. K. B. Lehmann. Arch. f. 
Hyq., 1929, vol. 101, no. 4, pp. 197-204. 

The somewhat prevalent idea that 


'vrY OF 


while white lead is toxic, lead sulphate 
is more or less harmless because of its 
insolubility in water was shown by the 
author to be erroneous many years ago. 
The present investigation was under- 
taken in order to place the relative 
toxicity of the two salts upon a quanti- 
tative basis. Both eats and rabbits 
were used as experimental animals. 
‘These experiments showed that from a 
practical point of view there is little 
difference in the toxicity of the two 
compounds. Lead sulphate is similar 
to white lead in the dosage and the 
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length of time necessary to cause 
poisoning and death.—L. T. F. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ToxiIc- 
ITY OF WHITE LEAD SULPHATE AND 
WuitTE LEAD CARBONATE. F’. Koelsch, 
I). Lederer, and R. Koelsch. Arch. f. 
Hyg., 1929, vol. 101, no. 4, pp. 234-256. 

The authors carried out both feeding 
and inhalation animal experiments 
with the two commercial lead com- 
pounds. No significant difference in 
relative toxicity of the two substances 
could be found. The commercial de- 
scription of white lead sulphate as 
“safe and practically nonpoisonous”’ or 
as “relatively harmless” is unjustifi- 
able.—L. T. F. 


AN ELEecTROLYTIC METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS 
OF Mercury IN Bopy FLuIps AND 
Tissues. A. G. Young and F. H. L, 
Taylor. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 1929, vol. 84, pp. 877-891, 
in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 
24, p. 392. 

[It is shown that hydrolytic oxygen 
compounds of mercury are not formed 
in the presence of sulphurie acid; that 
reduction of Hg** to Hg* increases its 
loss in open digestion; and that mer- 
cury is not completely precipitated 
on copper even after digestion and 
prolonged standing. An electrolytic 
method was, therefore, devised for de- 
termining mercury, which isapplicable 
to physiologic fluids, with an accuracy 
of 1 per cent. The method consists in 
concentrating the mercury by electrol- 
ysis, dissolving it from the electrode 
by nitrie acid, and determining the 
mercury thus obtained by titration 
with potassium sulphocyanate. 


JI. H. 
Sept., 1930 
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THE HANDLING or Mercury. A. 
Stock. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. 
angew. Chem., 1929, vol. 42, pp. 999- 
1001, in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 10, 1930, 
vol. 24, p. 669. 

Since numerous pathologie condi- 
tions are produced by the toxicity of 
mercury, it is suggested that suitable 
hoods and storage cabinets for this 
used. and 
working drawings of proposed hoods 
are given.—P. D. 


metal be Photographs 


TEMPERATURE AND 
PRESSURE ON THE Upper EXPLOSIVE 
Limit oF METHANE-OxXYGEN MUIXx- 
C. M. Cooper and P. J. Wieze- 
vich. Indust. and Engin. Chem., Dec., 
1929, vol. 21, pp. 1210-121 4. 

Both and pressure 
markedly affeet the upper explosive 
limit of 


ISFFECTS OF 


TURES. 


temperature 


mixtures. 
The greater either variable, the smaller 
the amount of oxygen necessary for 


methane-oxygen 


reaction. Spontaneous reaction occurs 
above 400°C. for the pressure range 
investigated. Complete consumption 
of the oxygen does not take place on 
the explosion of methane-oxygen mix- 
tures at Author’s 


high pressure. 


Summary. 


AcID 


1929, vol. 2 


‘~ 4 


POISONING WITH NITRIC 
huMES. Lancet, Dec. 7, 
p. 1218. 

In afaetory near Bucharest the fire- 
men were called to put out a fire due to 
the breakage of a case containing bot- 


tles The acid was con- 


of nitrie acid. 
centrated and contained no undue pro- 
portion of nitrous acid and no sulphur 
impurities. ‘The sawdust in the pack- 
ing became soaked with the acid and 
burst into 


flames in many places. 


When the firemen arrived thev found a 


Vol. 12 
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thick pungent smoke which caused an 
intense but transient sensation of irri- 
tation in the respiratory passages. 
They were taken to the hospital, but 
were discharged at their own request 
after afew hours. All three, however, 
were brought back to the hospital on 
the same day; they vomited, com- 
plained of sharp pain, and quickly 
developed pleurisy and bronchopneu- 
monia. The general symptoms re- 
sembled those noted after the inhala- 
tion of chlorine or other irritant gases. 
One of the three cases proved fatal: 
two recovered.—E. L. C. 


ROENTGEN CANCER AS OccUPA- 
TIONAL DIsEASE. LP. Arause. Strah- 
lentherapie, Feb. 1, 1930, vol. 35, p. 210. 


HeattH Hazarps IN THE RUBBER 
Inpustry. L. J.D. Healy. Abstr. as 
follows from India Rubber World, 19 oo 
vol. 81, pp. 71-72, in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 
10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 749. 

An the Health 
Standards Committee of the Safety 


investigation of 


Council leads to the classifying of anti- 


oxidants into four 


(1) highly toxie or irritant, to 


and accelerators 
groups: 
be avoided or used with extreme cau- 
tion; (2) moderately toxie or irritant, 
care to be used; (3) slightly toxie or 
irritant, no hazards with proper han- 
dling but hazardous with promiscuous 
handling; and (4) relatively low toxie- 
ity, with no hazard by ordinary han- 
dling. <A list 
twenty-four, and fifty-four commercial 


shows cight, twenty, 


accelerators and antioxidants (some re- 
peated by commercial and chemical 
names) in the four groups.—P. D. 


Toxic SUBSTANCES IN TI! 


re RUBBER 
INDUS P.A. Davis. Abst 


as fol- 


) 
\ 


TRY. 
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lows from Rubber Age, 1929, vol. 25, pp. 
199-200, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 
1930, vol. 24, p. 524. 

This instalment deals with 
methylenetetramine.—P. D. 


hexa- 


THe INFLUENCE OF DILUTION ON 
THE CARCINOGENIC Errect oF TAR. 
I. Hieger. Jour. Path. and Bacteriol., 
1929, vol. 32, no. 3, pp. 419-428. 

l’xperiments are deseribed in which 
an ether extract of tar in three con- 
centrations was tested out upon mice, 
to ascertain whether any variations oc- 
curred in the carcinogenic activities 
A reduction in 
strength from 100 per cent. to 10 per 


according to strength. 


cent. delayed the earliest appearance 
of a carcinoma, but did not lessen the 
total yield of tumors or the average 
On the other hand, 
a diminution in concentration from 10 


induction period. 


per cent. to 1 per cent. prolonged the 
induction period and reduced the pro- 
duction of tumors to an extremely low 
total; apparently the threshold in this 
case was nearly found. ‘The research 
indicates that increase in concentration 
of a carcinogenic agent beyond a cer- 
tain point does not increase its power in 
The 


done in the usual way, by painting 


originating tumors. work was 


| 


concentrations upon mice.—lk. L. C. 


Tar [cprraeniomMa. P. Blum, J. 
Bralez, and de Vadder. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Bull. Soc. franc. de dermat. 
et syph., Nov., 1929, vol. 36, p. 1088, in 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., April, 1930, 
vol. 21, p. G52. 

The patient, a worker in a gas plant, 
presented an epithelioma of the face 
which apparently developed on a burn 
from tar. Several similar cases have 
been recorded in France. 
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CANCERIZATION BY Tar. f1. Péri- 
gaud. Abstr. as follows from WNeo- 
plasmes, 1929, vol. 8, pp. 85-89, in 
Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 19380, vol. 24, 
p. 152. 

When tar products are rubbed on the 
skin of susceptible animals or injected 
into the mammary glands, they are 
absorbed by the organism and like all 
phenols diminish or paralyze oxidative 
processes. ‘The liver normally neu- 
tralizes the toxicity of phenols by 
sulphonation but is usually unable to 
sulphonate a large quantity of tar and 
reduce its toxicity. The organism be- 
comes inpregnated with phenols and 
reduction processes taking place in an 
acid medium lead to cancer formation. 
Alkaline earths as magnesium or ¢al- 
cium, injected at the time of painting 
with, or injection of tar, render the 
animals refractory to experimental tar 
‘cancer but cannot affect a malignant 
tumor already established. As the sup- 
ply of sulphur reaching the body in 
food is insufficient to sulphonate large 
amounts of phenols, the injection of 
Col- 
loidal sulphur is able to sulphonate 


colloidal sulphur is suggested. 


phenols directly and animals absorbing 
sulphur at the same time that tar was 
painted on the skin or injected into the 
mammary glands did not develop can- 
cer nor did a mixture of sulphur with 
tar produce experimental tar cancer. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Tumors PropucED EXPERIMENTALLY 
BY CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. MUL- 
TIPLE ABDOMINAL ‘TUMORS IN THE 
Waite Rat EXprRIMENTALLY PRO- 
DUCED BY THE INGESTION OVER A LONG 
PERIOD OF REPEATED DOSES OF A ‘TAR 
Propuct Mrxture. S. Voronoff and 


g. 4. ti. 
Sept., 1930 
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Abstr. 
from Neoplasmes, 1929, vol. 8, pp. 129- 
181, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 1930, vol. 
24, pp. 152-158. 

A general view of the experimental 


G. Alexandrescu. as follows 


production of cancer followed by a de- 
scription of the experiments of the 
authors. A mixture of tar, lanolin, 
aniline oil, and toluylenediamine was 
administered by mouth three to four 
times a week to white rats. 


AcutTE NepuHRITIS DUE TO TURPEN- 
TINE McCorkle. 
Abstr. as follows from Hahneman. 
Month., 1929, vol. 64, pp. 609-613, in 


PoIsoNnInG. W. #. 
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Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 1930, vol. 24, 
p. 201, 

A description is given of two cases of 
poisoning by turpentine as an occupa- 
tional disease in painters. Both cases 
were characterized by a dark red, 
bloody, scanty urine with the odor of 
violets. 


In one ease the urine con- 


tained 1.5 gm. albumin per liter.—P. D. 


COLORIMETRIC 
TURPENTINE 


DETERMINATION OF 
IN Arr. I. Il. P. An- 
dreev and A. Gavrilov. Chem.-Ztq., 
1929, vol. 53, pp. 870-871. 

For description of this method, see 
THis JourNAL, January, 1930, Ab- 
stract Section, p. 5. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON A NEW 
METHOD OF COMPARATIVE IUSTIMATION 
or Dust. A. J. Orenstein. Jour. 
Chem. Metall. and Min. Soc. So. Africa, 
Sept., 1929, vol. 30, pp. 89-91. 

The method of procedure referred to 
is that of photographing a beam of 
light as it passes through an atmos- 
phere containing varying amounts of 
dust. The greater the density of the 
dust, the greater is the luminosity of 
the light beam. ‘The idea appears to 
be practical and likely to give a valu- 
able method of estimating dust. At 
present the apparatus is in an experi- 
mental stage; but a standard type of 
camera is being prepared at the Zeiss 
works.—E. L. C. 


SOLVING THE Dust PROBLEM IN A 
(JUICKSILVER Puant. G. HH. Horne. 
Abstr. as follows from Engin. Min. 


Jour., 1929, vol. 128, pp. 732-734, in 


Vol 12 


\ — 
Ayu. | 


Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 1930, vol. 24, 
p. 319. 

A Cottrell electric precipitator has 
solved the problem of removing the 
dust, which is practically free from 
mercury. several 
plants are cited and layouts  illus- 
trated.—P. D. 


xperiences at 


New Mernops ror DETERMINING 
THE Dust or LarGe Cities. A. Lb. 
Pesch. Arch. f. Hyg., Dec., 1929, vol. 
102, pp. 833-348. 

Pesch points out the unsuitability of 
the ordinary industrial methods of dust 
sampling for determining the street 
He states that 
methods do not give a repre- 
sentative sample and that elaborate 
methods cannot be 


dust of large cities. 


ee - a) 
rab 


used in the city 
He is of the opinion that the 
method of H. Liefmann as modified by 
Liesegang is the most suitable for this 


streets. 
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the 
method of examining the dust settling 


purpose. Liesegang devised 
ona horizontal photographie plate and 
a vertical plate which is attached to a 

this 
(1) by 
moistening the plate with a thin film of 


wind vane. Peseh modifies 


method in the following ways: 


acid free vaseline instead of water, thus 
allowing a longer sampling period; (2) 
by subdividing the field to be observed 
into a smaller number of divisions in 
order to keep down the number of par- 
ticles to be counted; and (3) by using a 
magnification of 58 instead of a magni- 
fication of 8, so that the 2-micron par- 
ticles ean be counted, 

Peseh deseribes the results obtained 
by his method in three loealities and 
states that they are in good accord with 
the results obtained by the eravimet ric 
sedimentation method devised by R. 
the 
for two 


Miller. which has been used at 


Cologne Ilygienic Institute 
years, 

Pesch used a modified form of his 
method to determine the variation in 
the dust count of the air with height. 
lor this work, he used only the hori- 
zontal plate fixed to a wooden lath 
attached to window sills at various 
heights. He that the 


content on the street side decreased 


found dust 
with increasing height, but that on the 
yard side it varied only slightly with 
height.—C. lk. B. 

REMARKS ON OccUPATIONAL Dust. 
Z, &, bridge. Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 
21,1929, vol. 2, pp. 1143-1147. 

Diseases have been aseribed to dust 
from early times, but recently the sub- 
ject has been receiving intensive in- 
The 


according as they exert a gencral toxie 


quiry. dusts may be divided 


effeet or a loealized effect, either inter- 


nally or externally. Chief among 
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those which cause general poisoning are 
the dust and salts of certain metals. 
Here lead figures prominently. Daily 
inhalation of about 2 mg. of lead repre- 
sents the threshold of dust which may 
The dust of 
other metals is met with industrially: 


eause chronic plumbism. 


that of arsenic, which, however, seldom 
causes general symptoms but rather 
localized affeetions of the skin; man- 
ganese dust is fortunately rare, as it 
causes pitiable nervous degeneration; 
zine is not a toxie metal, but its fumes, 
like those of other metals, may set up 
metal fume fever; cadmium is not often 
met with, but it may poison like lead. 
Dust of other substances, such as the 
nitro and amido derivatives of benzene, 
including aniline, can eause general 
blood 
anemia of the aplastie type. 


poisoning with changes and 
Gener- 
alized anthrax may be taken as a type 
of disease caused by organic dust. 
Mildews are thought to cause weavers’ 
cough, and to affeet men working in 


malt houses. 


The localized internal diseases 
caused by dust chiefly concern in- 
jury done to the lungs. Here the 


principal offender is silica dust, which 
occurs in such a great variety of indus- 
tries. Asbestos dust is also now 
known to injure the lungs; it has re- 
cently been receiving much considera- 
tion. <A fine type of generalized fibro- 
sis, following upon the inhalation of 
various dusts, such as that of coal and 
of cement, has recently been described; 


but its exact significance has hardly yet 


been appreciated. Some vegetable 
dusts originating from grain are known 
to irritate the respiratory passages with 
injury to health, while the suggestion 
has been made that lung cancer may 
originate from inhaling industrial at- 


mospheres charged with soot, Just as 


é,. 4, i 
Sept., 1930 
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cancer of the bladder originates among 
those inhaling aniline dust and fumes. 
Dusts which ean cause 
troubles by irritating the skin are too 


external 


numerous to detail; the most impor- 
tant, however, is pitch, which origi- 
nates warts and epitheliomas. 

The problem of the troubles originat- 
ing from dust is not their cure; it lies in 
The 


the engineer must assist in preventing 


their prevention. chemist and 
the generation of dust, or in attaining 
the ideal of dust 


BK. L. C. 


free industries.— 


Tue Dust CELL OF THE LUNG. A. 
Presse méd., Nov. 13, 1929, 


) 


ATS. 


J ousset. 
vol. 37, p. 
The author finds himself in disagree- 
ment with the recent work of Policard, 
after 
lungs, claims to show that the black 


who, incinerating sections of 
pigment often seen is mostly due to 
inhaled dust, and only a part of it to 
iron deposited from the blood. Jous- 
set considers that air is aseptic and 
free from dust before it reaches the 
alveoli, and that the black coloration 
found is due to iron deposited from the 
blood. He that black spit 
treated with boiling hydrochloric acid 
loses its color, while no such change 
occurs if earbon particles are first 
mixed with the spit. Further experi- 
ments are being carried out.—IK. L. C. 


claims 


Is ANTHRACOSIS A DISEASE? EL. Ar- 
nould. Presse méd., Dec. 14,1929, vol. 
1626. 

The author is concerned with the 


37, pp. 1624 


proposal made in France to include 
both anthracosis and silicosis as dis- 
eases which must be notified by practi- 
tioners. ‘The present article is devoted 
to answering the question as to whether 
anthracosis really has an existence. 


Vol. 12 
No. 7 
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Evidence is first quoted from Trench 
authors and then from those who have 
worked in other countries. Formerly, 
before the effect of different dusts upon 
the lungs was understood, the black 
lungs of the coal miner were considered 
to be pathologic. Now evidence indi- 
cates that pure coal dust does not in 
any way injure the lungs, but exists 
only as inert particles. Any damage 
present is caused by mixture with other 
forms of dust, particularly that of 
silica. english mortality statistics are 
quoted to show that men exposed to 
coal dust have no excessive mortality 
from tuberculosis, even though they do 
suffer in excess from bronchitis and 
pneumonia. Finally, the author con- 
cludes that anthracosis, as such, is a 
myth, and that it ought no longer to 
be included on the list of dust diseases. 
Certainly what has no existence ought 
not to be designated for notification as 


an occupational disease by practi- 


s 


tioners.—E.. L. C. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PULMONARY ANTHRACOsSIS. A. Polt- 
card and M. Boucharlat. Compt. rend. 
Acad. d. sc., Jan. 6, 1 930, vol. 190, 
pp. 73-74. 

The question as to whether very fine 
particles of coal dust exert a harmful 
influence on living cells was approached 
by experiments with conjunctival cells, 
macrophages, and embryonic lung tis- 
sue of a chick, cultivated in vitro upon 
material containing varying amounts 
of fine coal dust. ‘The cells showed no 
harmful influence, but grew unaffected 
even though the amount of dust was 
considerable. The cells moved among 
the dust particles, adhered to them, or 
glided over them as though over any 
neutral The par- 
ticles were phagocytosed, while the 


support. smallest 
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cells taking them in remained unal- 
tered. Such results might be expected 
if pulmonary tissue can hold appreci- 
able amounts of coal dust without 
affected. In anthracosis the 
lungs seem to be infiltrated with coal, 
without the nutrition of the tissue or its 
respiratory function being damaged. 


being 


Pulmonary anthracosis would appear 
to be an anatomic state, not a disease. 


PULMONARY AsBeEsTosis. W. B, 
Wood and S. &k. Gloyne. Lancet, 
March 1, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 445-448. 

A useful summary Is given of present 
knowledge with regard to the effects 
which follow industrially upon inhaling 
asbestos dust. ‘he cardinal symp- 
toms are dyspnea and cough, often ac- 
companied by lassitude, 
pains in the chest, and loss of weight. 


anorexia, 


The skin may have an unhealthy 
leaden hue. The chest expansion is 
defective; asbestos corns may be pres- 
ent in the skin of the hands. Fine dry 
crackles are to be heard on ausculta- 
tion, and possibly friction rubs in the 
axillae. Asbestosis bodies may be 
found in the sputum; if so they help in 
Tubercle 
inay be present as a superimposed in- 


fection, 


confirming the diagnosis. 
X-ray films show fine mottl- 
ing and linear shadows throughout the 
lungs, exhibiting a diffuse haze re- 
sembling ground glass, while the ear- 
diae shadow may have a shaggy ap- 


. 


pearance. Prognosis is bad, if once 


the asbestosis bodies are present. Ces- 
sation of exposure does not control the 
Death ulti- 


mately ensues from bronchopneumonia 


progress of the disease. 


Thus of fifteen cases 
reported in 1929, three have now died. 
The visceral pleura is thickened, espe- 
cially at the base, and the whole pleura] 


or tuberculosis. 
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sac may be closed with adhesions. 
The lungs are firm and contracted. 
The fibrosis is most marked at the 
bases; but the apexes are also con- 
cerned. Microscopically all the pul- 
monary tissue is found to be affected, 
with increase of connective tissue and 
obliteration of alveoli. Asbestosis 
giant cells may be found and also 
asbestosis bodies, which later appear 
to possess an asbestos fragment as a 
central core upon which pigmented 
organic material has been deposited. 
A diagnosis may be made upon symp- 
toms, signs, and X-ray appearances, 
together with a history of exposure to 
risk, even though asbestosis bodies are 
not found.—kE. L. C. 


A CasE or PULMONARY ASBESTOSIS: 
DEATH FROM ‘TUBERCULOSIS ‘TWo 
YEARS AFTER I'Irst I;XPOSURE TO THE 
Dust. W. b. Wood and D. S. Page. 
Tubercle, Jan., 1930, pp. 157-1458. 

The clinical history and pathologic 
findings are given of a fatal case in a 
female who, as a spinner in an asbestos 
factory, had been exposed to dust for 
fifteen months. 
tuberculosis which affected both lungs, 
the peritoneum, the intestines, and the 
and fallopian tubes. Her 
father had died from phthisis in 1928. 
[In the lungs were found a large number 
of asbestos fibers and asbestosis bodies 


She rapidly developed 


ovaries 


in various of formation.— 


HK. L. C. 


stages 


AcTION OF GRAPHITE Dust ON 
Luna. RR. Hollmann. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Ztschr. f. Tuberk., 1928, vol. 
52, p. 894, in Am. Rev. Tuberc., May, 
1930, vol. 21, p. 111. 

The author examined the workers in 
a pencil factory for pneumonokoniosis. 
The workers inhale either a mixture of 


s: 
Sept., 1930 
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carbon dust or graphite dust. A five- 
year contact with this work revealed 
in no cases a pneumonokoniosis, al- 
though the “snowstorm phenomenon” 
was observed in 9.1 per cent. of those 
vases over five years in the industry 
and in 1.6 per cent. of all workers. 
Clinically bronchitis and emphysema 
were observed nineteen times. Among 
the tuberculous changes noted there 
were two with calcified primary com- 
plexes, and two with cirrhotic and 
slightly inactive apical disease. 
Graphite dust, therefore, does not act 
differently from pure coal dust. The 
presence of pneumonokoniosis with 
either one of these or both is a rare 
finding. 


Wuat Piace Doers Sinicosts HoLp 
THE PULMONARY 
Dur to Dust? D. Glibert. 
travail, Jan., 1930, pp. 51-62. 

The author of this useful article sum- 


DISEASES 
Meéd. du 


AMONG 


marizes the present position of knowl- 
with He 
stresses the work of British investiga- 
tors, of Collis, Mavrogordato, MeCrae, 
Watkins-Pitechford, and Kettle. The 
article is mainly based on communi- 
the International 
Congress held at Lyons in April, 1929. 
In an able way the present state of 
knowledge is presented, from the 
moment when small particles of silica, 
©)’ microns or less in size, enter the 
alveoli and 


edge regard to silicosis. 


cations made to 


are removed by macro- 
phages into the lymph passages of the 
lungs, until the fibrotic changes which 
ensue infected with tuberculosis. 
The value of radiography for detect- 


ing the process is deseribed. 


are 


Finally 
the author points out that today nations 
can be divided into two groups on the 
subject of silicosis: The first has ex- 


Vol 12 
No 7 
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amined the facts and made known its 
findings; the second has not recognized 
the facts. He holds that it is not 
dignified for the Latin races to find 
themselves in the latter category.— 


K. L. C. 


PULMONARY 
THE INFLUENCE OF SILICA 
Dust, rroM Rock Work In A CoaL 
MINE, UPON CELLS GROWN IN VITRO. 
A. Policard, S. Doubrow, and M. Bou- 
charlat. Compt.rend. Acad. d. sc., Oct. 
14, 1929, vol. 189, pp. 5938-594. 

The authors report the results of 
experiments in which sterilized suspen- 
sions of silica dust 


THE MECHANISM OF 
SILICOSIS. 


were mixed with 
cultures of living cells. The cultures 
were composed of plasma and embry- 
onie tissue from the lungs of chicks 2 
weeks old. The dust was obtained 
from a coal mine while work was in 
progress for drilling a hard quartzite 
rock. The cultures were observed for 
three or four days. 
than 


were 


So long as no more 
10 drops of the dust suspension 
added to a cubie centimeter of 
culture, the cells grew normally; if 20 
drops were added, growth slowed or 
stopped. Cells which had _ phago- 
eytosed dust particles, although not 
dead, looked ill. The experiments 
support the theory that silica dust acts 
by slowly dissolving, and then poison- 
ing the surrounding 


K. L. C. 


living tissues.— 


THe CoLbLoIpAL THEORY OF SILICO- 


sis. P. Heffernan. Tubercle, Noov., 
1929, vol. 11, pp. 61-62. 
This short note summarizes the 


author’s view of what oceurs when 


silica dust particles reach the pulmo- 
nary alveoli. 


Kngulfed by macro- 


phages they are carried into the lymph 
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channels; slowly they become hydrated 
and the soluble alkaline silicate reacts 
with the protoplasmic fluid of the 
enclosing cell which becomes vacuo- 
lated and dies, thus releasing the sili- 
eate to react with surrounding proto- 
lence in time the lung tissue 
‘The whole 
dust particle may or may not be dis- 


plasm. 
is replaced by fibrous sear. 
solved. Any silicate, on this theory, 
as well as siliea, should be capable of 
settling up silicosis. ‘The way in which 
silica is eliminated from the body calls 
for extended research.—I. L, C. 


Lancet, 
vol. 2, p. 1120. 
Information Is given, in an answer to 


SILICOSIS. Nov. 23, 1929, 


a parliamentary question, regarding 
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the prevalence of silicosis as disclosed 
by compensation claims. One case 
had occurred in each of the following 
industries or processes: sand grinding 
(iron foundry), silica milling (silica 
flour manufacture), stone crushing 
(road making), tin mining, and lead 
mining; two cases in millstone dressing 
(corn milling); four cases in sandblast- 
ing (metal works); ten cases in stone- 
masons’ work; and twenty-five cases 
in coal mining. These eases are 
mostly fatal eases where the cause of 
death was ascertained through a post- 
mortem examination ordered by the 
coroner; they must not be taken as 
affording any criterion of the incidence 
of the the 
processes concerned.—I. L. C. 


disease in industries or 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Two YEARS’ FIGHT AGAINST ANKYL- 
AMONG MINERS IN 


ST. 


OSTOMIASIS THE 
ETIENNE. C. 


Meéd. 


(‘OAL FIELD OF 
Garin, Doubrow, and Mounier. 
du travail, Jan., 1930, pp. 41-450. 

Ankylostomiasis existed on this coal 
field, but was practically exterminated, 


before the War. 


workers were then imported and the 


A number of foreign 


disease was reestablished. 

The authors examined 1,200 workers 
by their own method of deteeting the 
egos Of the parasites. They found 838 
per cent. free from trouble; but there 
were thirty-one definitely sick and 
Lio infeeted. All 


taken into the hospital and. treated. 


others these were 
The degree of infestation was closely 
assoeinted with the degree of illness: 
and the sick had more eggs in their 
the The 


exhibited not less than 200 ees, 


stools than enrriers. sick 


and 


even as many as 3,000, in a mass of 
stool 22 mm. by 22mm. ‘The carriers 
had many times less. 

Only the thirty-one definitely sick 
were incapable of work; they exhibited 
typical anemia, with dyspnea, rapid 
heart, fugitive edemas, gastric pains, 
and constipation alternating with diar- 
rhea. The anemia showed first a stage 
in which only the hemoglobin had 
fallen in amount to some 70 per cent., 
and then a stage in which the red cells 
also were diminished by 10 to 60 per 
cent. While in hospital, the men were 
treated with freshly powdered thymol. 
By these means in fourteen months the 
percentage of carriers with 100 to 200 
eggs per preparation had fallen from 
Men defi- 


nitely sick were cured in about 4 


60 per cent. to 9 per cent. 


month, and two months later had lost 


all incapacity. 
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Examination of the nationality of 
those infected showed that men coming 
from North Africa, where ankylosto- 
miasis is endemic, were particularly 
infested. The authors hold that only 
earriers with a large number of para- 
sites are of practical danger under- 


ground. ‘They should be detected by 
eareful examination and should be 
treated with thymol. Such detec- 


tion and treatment embodies the line of 
attack against the disease. To it must 
be added eareful examination of all 
new workers applying for engagement. 

The authors conclude that the dis- 
never need 
incapacity as it is easily curable. 


ease create permanent 
The 
temporary incapacity it causes is easy 
to control and to follow up by blood 


4 


examination.—IE. L. C. 

GLANDERS OF LUNGS SIMULATING 
PULMONARY ‘TUBERCULOSIS: CASE. 
EK. H. A. Pask. Abstr. as follows from 
Tubercle, March, 1930, vol. 11, p. 257, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 3, 1930, 
vol. 94, pp. 1447—1 448. 

Pask’s the chronic 
type and closely simulated pulmonary 
Death 


ease was. of 


tubereulosis. occurred — six 


months after the onset of the chest 
symptoms. The patient, aged 35 


years, had been working on a sheep 


ranch for two years, and had had 
charge of two horses. Eighteen 


months before the patient’s admission, 
The 


horse completely recovered, and he was 


one of the horses had glanders. 


working with it twelve months after- 
ward when he beeame sick with what 


] 
' 


ne deseribed as an attack of influenza, 
which lasted When he 
tried to get up out of bed he could not 
put his heel to the ground. 


two weeks. 


He noticed 
a small lump in the center of the ealf of 


“a 
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the right leg, and was unable to walk 
about. This persisted for two months, 
and as he was not getting any better he 
was admitted to the hospital. A week 
after admission a soft lump appeared 
in the left leg; this was needled and 
the fluid examined. A guinea-pig in- 
oculated with the fluid died of glanders 
of the testicles.—Ik. R. D. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. W. Wat- 
kins-Pitchford. Jour. Med. Assn. So. 
Africa, 1929, vol. 3, pp. 452-454. 

Water suitably applied may convert 
dust into mud which, however, may 


Dust AND 


again become dust; hence silica mud is 
potential silica dust. The lungs of all 
adults contain inhaled mineral matter, 
part of which is always silica. In- 
haled particles get into the pulmonary 
tissues by being phagocytosed in the 
air vesicles and transported into the 
lymphatie spaces. Particles too small 
or too large to be phagocytosed are not 
so transported. ‘The phagocytes exer- 
cise no other sort of selection but take 
up any particle of suitable size, whether 
Pul- 


monary tuberculosis of the adult usu- 


a dust particle or a microbe. 


ally arises by air borne infeetion; when 
the organism reaches place where 
silica particles are present, it is the 
exciting cause of the commoner forms 
of silicosis. ‘The presence of small and 
normal quantities of silica particles is 
a factor in susceptibility to apparently 
ordinary pulmonary — tuberculosis. 
The factor of paramount importance is 
in any case the tuberele bacillus; the 
particle 


influential. 


dust is comparatively less 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is an infee- 
tious disease which should be treated 


as such, just as today we deal with 
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smallpox or with plague. The expec- 
torators of tubercle bacilli should be 
aught and isolated, and not left at 
liberty to infect others and even to 
enter an industry in which a silica 
hazard exists. ‘Tuberculous workers 
should be excluded from such indus- 
tries by initial and periodic examina- 
tions, for which purpose systematic 
radiography is of the utmost value. 
Systematic resort to postmortem exam- 
inations for industrial diseases, par- 
ticularly silicosis, is needed to add 
scientific value to a death certificate: 
further it insures justice to both rela- 
tives and employers when compensa- 
tion is granted for disease.—E. L. C. 

TUBERCULOSIS OF SKIN AS OccU- 
PATIONAL Disease IN MINeERs. J. 
Fabry. Abstr. as follows from Miinchen. 
med. Wehnschr., Nov. 22, 19.29, vol. 76, 
pp. 1962-19638, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Feb. 8, 1930, vol. 94, pp. 444-446. 

Fabry points out that tuberculosis 
of the skin, especially in former years, 
was frequently observed among coal 
miners. In most instances the disease 
was localized on the back of the hands 
and on the fingers. The author thinks 
that. probably autoinfection with tu- 
berculous sputum or with tuberculous 
nasal mucus was the cause of the skin 
He points out that when coal 
was cut with a pick, the hands of the 


disease. 
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miners were often injured by falling 
stones. It is therefore understandable 
that, since the introduction of modern 
machines, these injuries have consider- 
ably decreased and consequently also 
tuberculosis of the skin. The author 
enumerates other modern improve- 
ments which provide better hygienic 
conditions for the coal miners. 


INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ON Sus- 
CEPTIBILITY TO TYPHOID AND PNEU- 
MONIA. A. S. Rabinovitch and U. S. 
Schucher. Abstr. as follows from 
Moskow. Med. Jur., 1929, vol. 9, p. 44, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 10, 
1930, vol. 94, p. 1546. 

Rabinovitch and Schucher believe 
that susceptibility to typhoid and 
pneumonia is determined largely by 
age, heredity, environment, and occu- 
pation. In the examination of 110 
persons with pneumonia it was found 
that ninety-six were laborers and four- 
teen professional people. The death 
rate was higher among women than 
among men; alcohol addicts could not 
survive pneumonia at all. Of 188 per- 
sons with typhoid, ninety-three were 
laborers and _ forty-five were not. 
From this it is concluded that pneu- 
monia and typhoid are more common 
in persons engaged in physical labor 
than in those engaged in other occu- 
pations.—Ix. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


THe TANNIC Acip ‘TREATMENT OF 
BURNS. W. OF Wilson. Med. 
Council, Special Rep. Series No. 141, pp. 
34. HT. M. Stationery Office, 19.29. 

The tannie acid treatment of burns 


Res. 


consists in applying at the earliest pos- 
sible moment a solution of tannie acid 


to the burned area. Coagulation of 
the damaged tissue results, with rapid 
analgesia, so that no pain or discom- 
fort exists while the coagulum is pres- 
ent. The acute toxemia, known as 
shock, is greatly minimized and often 


prevented. Sepsis is usually avoided 


s. & B. 
Sept., 1980 
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or at worst is mild. Healing is rapid 
with mild scarring, and contractures 
are exceptional. The mortality for 
children under 10 years of age so 
treated for burns was 10.5 per cent. as 
compared with 38.7 per cent. in a series 
of comparable cases treated in other 
With this treatment the out- 
look is favorable if the total body sur- 
face affected is less than 35 per cent., 
and is not hopeless even if between 35 
and 60 per cent. of the entire surface of 
the body is burned. The first person 
using this treatment seems to have 
been Dr. I. C. Davidson, Detroit; it is 
now being widely adopted in Great 
Britain. 


ways. 


The report contains an appendix 
showing how first aid treatment of 
burns by tannic acid can be carried out. 
The necessary provisions for a first aid 
unit are stated; and instructions are 
given in the application of the materials 
provided. ‘The adoption of this line of 
treatment for first aid in all factories 
where there is risk of burning injuries, 
will be a great advance in first aid 
treatment.—E. L. C. 

MLECTRICAL Burns. //. E. Fisher. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. 
Jour., March, 1930, vol. 57, p. 201, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 26, 1930, 
vol. 94, p. 13850. 


Illinois 


In severe cases Fisher requires treat- 
ment of shock in a hospital with rest in 
bed, complete relaxation, and sufficient 
dosage of morphine to secure freedom 
from pain. Fluids should be forced at 
once by mouth and physiologic solution 
of sodium chloride or a hypertonic 
saline solution should be given by 
The 
latter should be done with caution on 
account of the possibility of lung con- 


ransfusion or hypodermoclysis. 


Vol. 12 
No. 7 
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gestion. Kidney function should be 
restored early and this is one of the 
guides to the prognosis of the case. 
Sodium bicarbonate by mouth is of 
ralue in establishing the alkaline 
balance in the body. When possible, 
surgery should be withheld until later 
hours, after shock has been arrested. 
Application of sterile petrolatum with- 
out bandaging is sufficient until one of 
the preferred burn treatments is at 
hand. Fisher uses petrolatum for first 
and second degree burns only, and 
and 
salves are indicated only in these two 
types of burns. In the initial stage in 
serious burns of the second and third 
degree type, the treatment indicated 
is tannic acid application. A 2or5per 
cent. aqueous solution of tannic acid is 
sprayed on the burn with an atomizer 
and repeated until the wound acquires a 
If a 
spray is not available, it is applied on 
loose gauze. 


believes that greases, ointments, 


dark brown or mahogany color. 


The treatment of burns 
with trinitrophenol has been found of 
value only in the first twenty-four 
hours. After that time its toxic effect 
irritates the tissues and may produce 
symptoms of nausea, dizziness, gastric 
upset, or rise in temperature, or a condi- 
tion simulating toxie shock.—Kk. R. D. 


THERMAL AND CHEMICAL 
SKIN: ROENTGEN ‘TREATMENT. CC. 
Tamiya and M. Koyama. 


S3URNS OF 


Abstr. as 
follows from Strahlentherapie, Dec. 28, 
1929, vol. 34, p. SOS, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., March 29, 1930, vol. 94, p. 1027. 

Tamiya and Koyama report good 
results irradiation in 
thirteen cases of thermal burns and 
The best 
feature of this form of treatment is the 
rapid diminution in both the spon- 


with roentgen 


two cases of chemical burns. 
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Asarule 
the relief from pain begins a few hours 


taneous and the tactile pain. 


after the irradiation but occasionally 
it begins immediately.—Kk. R. D. 


PROGNOSIS ‘TREATMENT IN 
Burns. C. Areihich. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Med. Klin., Oct. BD 1929, 
vol. 25, p. 1656, in Arch. Dermat. and 


AND 


Syph., March, 1930, vol. 21, p. 472. 
KKreibich states that death from 
burns is the result of poisoning. ‘The 


coagulated protein has a toxic effect. 
‘The prognosis in a case of burn is de- 
termined by the size of the area and 
also by the degree of tissue destruc- 
tion. The author distinguishes five 
degrees of burning; namely, erythema, 
formation of blister, necrosis of the 
upper portion of the papillae of the 
corium, neerosis of the entire papil- 
The 


third and fourth degree burns have the 


lary layer, and earbonization. 


greatest toxicity beeause the seab is 


| 


soft and consequently the poisonous 


substanees are easily absorbed. In 
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the fifth degree the danger of poison- 
ous intoxication is somewhat less be- 
cause in carbonization the erust is dry 
and the toxins are not so easily ab- 
sorbed. In the third, fourth, and fifth 
degree burns death is likely to result 
even if only minor portions of the body 
affected. 


extending over one-eighth of the body 


are A fourth-degree burn 
surface may cause death, whereas a 
second-degree burn may cover one- 
third of the entire surface and yet the 
the treat- 
ment of burns one should attempt to 


patient may recover. In 


remove the toxins from the body. 
Some authors advise blood transfusion. 
However, the author recommends in- 
fusions with solutions of sodium chlo- 
ride. He describes the case of a pa- 
tient in whom one-fourth of the body 
surface was destroyed by third and 
fourth degree burns. ‘The patient re- 
covered after the intravenous adminis- 
tration of a solution of sodium chloride 
by means of continuous drop infusion. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGLI 


INDUSTRIAL ISFFICIENCY AND Fa- 
TIGUE. G. P. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Med., Ie h. 1950, vol. 23, pp. 41 9- 


19+) (pide miology and State Medicine, 


Crowden. 


pp. 19-25) 

The problems of industrial efficieney 
and fatigue offer increasing scope for 
use of that special knowledge of human 
lite which medieal men possess.  In- 
dustrial suecess and prosperity depend 
as much on health and efficieney of 
workers as on efficiency of machines. 
Impetus was given by the Great War 
to study this human factor; national 


~ 
. % 
|: 
494 


ETC, 


necessity led to the establishment of 
the Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee, out of which developed the 
Industrial Health Research Board. In 
Germany extensive investigations are 
pursued at the Kaiser-Wilhelm Insti- 
tut fiir Arbeitsphysiologie, at Dort- 
mund, into such problems as relation- 
ship of age to capacity for heavy 
museular work, influence of diet and 
nutrition on human efficiency, and op- 
timum height of stairs up which loads 
have to be carried; a new system of 
training apprentices has developed in 


J. 1. H. 
sept . 1930 
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Germany since the War. Factors in- 
fluencing efficiency and capacity for 
work may be placed in two general 
intrafactory conditions and 
Many of 
these factors have been investigated 


groups 
extrafactory conditions. 
in this country and in America. In 
particular the effect of the environ- 
mental conditions of temperature, hu- 
midity, and air movement on human 


efficiency have been studied.—l. L. C. 


KFFICIENCY. A PRELIMI- 
STATEMENT ON RELATIVITY OF 


LABOUR 
NARY 
Factors ADVERSELY AFFECTING THE 
KM FPFICIENCY OF AGRICULTURAL La- 
Trop. Agr., 


BourERS. HH. A. Seagar. 


1930, vol. 7, pp. 40-45. 


An effort not very satisfactory is 


made to establish a connection between 
and dietary. The 


labor efhielency 


investigation was made on_ sugar 
estates and cacao estates employing 
both East Indians and West 
The author takes as his standard of a 
necessary diet 4,000 to 5,000 calories 


per diem; surely excessive for anyone, 


Indians. 


Trinidad. 
Indians, however, work only five 


even if working hard, in 
The 
hours a day for four days a week, which 
would not appear to give time for an 
excessive expenditure of energy. Car- 
bohydrates form the main articles of 


diet, composed of rice, flour, and some 
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potatoes and roots. Whereas proteins 
and fats together amount to about 100 
oem. daily, the earbohydrates vary from 


about 400 to 600 em. The ealorie 
values of the diet vary from 3,200 


calories for an East Indian working on 


a sugar estate, to 2,000 for a West 
[Indian working on a eaeno estate. 
The author considers these values low, 


The 


method used for attempting to estab- 


which they hardly seem to be. 


lish a correlation between health and 
The 


present article, however, is stated to be 


diet is vague and unsatisfactory. 


only a preliminary account of work in 


progress.—li. L. ¢ 


THe PatHnotocic PHYSIOLOGY OF 
Work. Il. Can Heavy Puysican 
WorK Cause I.}MPHYSEMA OF THE 
Lunas? WN. A. Podkaminsky. Abstr. 


as follows from Arbeitsphysvol., 19.29, vol. 
1, pp. 977-585, tn Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol. 
u. exper. Pharmakol., Jan. 1, 1930, vol. 
52, p. 427 
The 


persons who were engaged in heavy 


author examined a group of 
physical work and was able to estab- 
lish emphysema in only 
therefore 
physical work is capable of producing 


)» per cent. 
He concludes that heavy 
emphysema of the lungs only in the 
presence of constitutional predisposi- 
tion.—M. C.S. 


INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


A StTupy oF HEATING AND VENTILA- 


TION IN ScHoots. Jf. M. Vernon. 


TL. Be dford, and C. G. Warner. Indust. 
Health Res. Board, Rep. No. 58, pp. 
O62. Hl. M. Stationery Office, 1930. 


The systems of heating schools by 


means of ceiling panels and by under- 


floor 


scribed in this report, are 


1 sale 4 . ; ‘ a — 
hot water pipes which are de- 
referred to 


(Article 


In addition, the re- 


This JOURNAL 


elsewhere in 
Section p. 251). 


port gives information concerning the 
effeets of atmospheric conditions on 


efhicieney and on school attendance. A 
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manual dexterity test—the assembly of 
bicycle chain links—was performed by 
the investigators at regular intervals 
when they sat in schoolrooms at various 
temperatures, and it was found that in 
air at a temperature of 61° and a 
cooling power of 6.8, their hands kept 
warm, and the test was performed at a 
gradually increasing speed. In air at 
a temperature of 50° and a cooling 
power of 10.1, the hand temperature 
gradually fell 18°, and the speed with 
which the test was finally performed 
was 12 per cent. less than before. 
Three boys reacted in the same way 
as the investigators, and it was con- 
cluded that if the children are to attain 
full efficiency at manual work, the 
schools ought to be kept at a tempera- 
ture not much below 60°. 

Yet of the 40,000 observations made 
in schoolrooms in winter (November to 
March), only 35 per cent. reached the 
specified temperature, and 25 per cent. 
were below 55°. The hand tempera- 
ture of nearly 300 children attending 
schools heated in various ways, and 
of those at unheated open air schools, 
was determined at intervals through- 
out Moll 
thermopile, and it was found that this 


the day by means of a 


temperature varied in correspondence 
with the cooling power of the air. At 
cooling powers of 9 and 7.2, respec- 
tively, 40 and 18 cent. of the 
children had a hand temperature be- 


per 


low 70°, the lowest limit compatible 
with performing the school curriculum 
with efficiency. The children at open 
air schools showed hand temperatures 
rather higher than those at artificially 
heated schools at equal cooling powers, 
as they were specially fed, were warmly 
for 


short periods only, alternating with 


clothed, and they sat at work 
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periods of physical exercise. Never- 
theless, the efficiency of the children, 
in very cold weather, was only about 
half that of children in heated schools. 

The absenteeism of 6,300 children 
was ascertained for a three-year period, 
and it was found that it varied in 
accordance with the temperature of 
the schools. In schools with an aver- 
age temperature of 63.4°, 8.9 per 
cent. of the children were absent, 
while at schools with a temperature of 
55.7°, 11.6 per cent. were absent. In 
the open air schools the attendance 
fell to less than half on very cold days, 
and as a sudden fall of temperature 
was accompanied by an immediate 
fall of attendance, it seems probable 
that this was due to the restraining 
action of the parents and not to ill 
health of the children. It is suggested 
that open air schools ought to be 
warmed by underfloor heating, or by 
high temperature ceiling panels.— 
H. M. V. 


Hitu’s Kara-THER- 
MOMETER IN NAVAL HYGIENE. F. 
Brancato. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
di med. nav. e colon., 1929, vol. 2, pp. 
8-16, in Bull. Hyg., Jan., 1930, vol. 
5, p. 1. 

The author made observations on 
the ventilation, humidity, and so forth 
in various parts of the ship on which he 
was serving. Details are given of the 
sleeping quarters, the engine and boiler 
rooms. ‘The first is most important 
because the freshness of the air is con- 
tinually varying on account of the 
restricted space, the paucity of ventila- 
tion, the number of occupants, the 
proximity to the engines, and the con- 
ductivity of the constructive material 
of the vessel. A space of 478 cu. m. 


THE USE OF 


J.-H 
Sept . 1930 
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was occupied by 124 individuals, giv- 
ing 3.8 cu. m. per man, sleeping for 
about eight hours. After one hour the 
wet kata cooling power was 14 and the 
carbon dioxide percentage 1.5; after 
three hours the former figure was about 
the same, but the carbon dioxide per- 
eentage was doubled. As 
other parts of the ship, the high tem- 


regards 


peratures do not always allow of the 
use of the instrument, but speaking 
generally it proved very serviceable in 
determining the ideal degree of ventila- 
tion, having regard to the nature of 
the work to be done, a matter hitherto 
regulated purely empirically and on no 
scientific basis.—H. H. 8. 


Coat-Facr LicutTinc. W. Zwan- 
zig. Tr. Inst. Min. Eng., Jan., 1930, 
vol. 78, part 4, p. 228. 

The ordinary miners’ electric hand 
lamp gives an illumination of about 0.2 
to 0.5 foot eandle. This author recom- 
mends a minimum of 10 foot candles at 
any point along the coal face. Harsh 
shadows should be avoided, and there 
from glare. <A 


should be freedom 
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system of lighting used in some German 
mines is deseribed. In potash mines, 
where the rooms are lofty, searchlights 
or flood lights are used; but in ordinary 
coal seams of, say, 2 to 8 feet in thick- 
ness searchlights are unsuitable, and 
comparatively small 
installed at intervals of from 5 to 10 


lamps are 
yards along the coal face. ‘The elec- 
tric 
central supply for the mine, or from 


current is obtained from. the 


a compressed air motor and electric 
generator. 

Output figures are given for a pit in 
Lower Silesia, where safety lamps were 
replaced by 150-watt lamps installed 
about 5 yards apart along the coal face. 
The 


showed an increase of 23 per cent. with 


average output per man-shift 


the inereased illumination. At 


an- 
other pit a 10 per eent. inerease in 
production was achieved through bet- 
Although no 


seems that such a system 


ter lighting. statisties 
are given, if 
of lighting must lead to a diminution 
in the number of aecidents and in 
the incidence of miners’ nystagmus.— 


a. 


NDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN 


Tue MerpIcAL SUPERVISION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE Pitot. HH. J. 
Cooper. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 
26, 1930, vol. 94, pp. 1294-1296. 

This medical 
aspects of the regulation of air 
merece by 


article reviews the 
COM- 
the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce, with 
especial reference to the medical seleec- 
tion and subsequent care of commercial] 
pilots.—K. R. D. 


Vol. 12 
No. 7 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THE INDUSTRIAL Kyr. $F. M. Jtuby. 
Minnesota Med., March, 1930, vol. 18, 
pp. 178-179. 

Dr. Ruby outlines the first aid pro- 
cedure in industrial injuries to the cye 
as follows: 


1. A visual test if possible. 

2. An external examination looking for 
foreign particles in the skin of the lids, con- 
junctival sac, cornea, etc. 


3. Cleansing of conjunctival sac of for- 
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eign material, using no rough or irritat- 
ing methods, nor strong antiseptics. We 
prefer and recommend the use of normal 
saline, warm, or occasionally 1—5000 cyanid 
of mercury used after the instillation of a 
local anesthetic. 
4. Removal of 


foreign 


superficially attached 


bodies from the cornea or con- 


junctiva. Any foreign body involving the 
stroma should be removed with great care, as 
injury to the stroma always results in scar- 


ring of the cornea with some loss of vision. 
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5. Instillation of one drop of one per cent 
atropine in the eye except where the tension 
of the eye is up or where past history is 
suspicious of a glaucomatous increase in 
tension. 

6. Referring of any severe or even sus- 
picious case to a trained eye man at the 
earliest rather than a late date following 
injury. Insurance companies never dislike 
to pay early bills but they frequently do 
question late bills. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


RESEARCH AT Haw- 
AN [EXPERIMENTAL INVESTI- 

Rest Prriops, WorKING 
CONDITIONS AND OTHER INFLUENCES. 
G. A. Pennock. Personnel Jour., Feb., 
1930, vol. 8, pp. 296-818. 


The procedure and findings of test- 


INDUSTRIAL 
THORNE, 
GATION OF 


room studies for a period of over two 
years are deseribed. Constant obser- 
vation and experimentation was made 
with a group of five women workers 
engaged in repetitive assembly work in 
an effort to determine the answers to 
such questions as the following: Are 
Is a shorter 
What. effect 
right methods of super- 


rest periods desirable? 
working day desirable? 
do wrong or 
vision have on a worker's effeetiveness 
What 


factors that determine an employee’s 


and morale? are some of the 
mental attitude? 

A second test group consisting of five 
operators who were splitting mica was 
also studied, 

‘The method consisted in maintaining 
all conditions as nearly constant as 
possible, with introduction from time 
to time of a single variable, such as a 


different method of payment; rest 


periods; mid-morning lunches; shorter 


) 


or longer working day. Information 
as to amount of sleep, recreations, 
home conditions, and other outside 
influences, as well as personal influ- 
ences within the factory such as the 
relationship between the supervisor 
and the operators, were secured 
through informal interview. Pulse 
rate, blood pressure, blood condition 
readings, vascular skin reactions, and 
other physical examination data were 
obtained from time to time. Diet and 
health practices were recorded. 

The most surprising outcome was 
that productivity of the test group 
tended in general to inerease, no matter 
what changes in working conditions 
Fatigue was found 
not to be a controlling factor. 


were introduced. 
Amount 
of sleep had a slight but significant 
individual performance. 
Total daily production was inereased 


effeet on 


Home conditions and 
tended to 
create either a buoyant or a depressed 
modified 
Kmotional status was reflected in per- 


by rest periods. 


other outside influences 


spirit which production. 


formance; and the major component 
of this emotional condition was atti- 
The 


tude toward supervisor. infer- 


J. 1. B. 
Sept., 1930 
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ence from these studies was inescap- 
able that the dominant factor in the 
performance of these employees is their 
mental attitude. 

Consideration of the sensitiveness. of 
the operators to the way in which they 
are treated led to studies of the emo- 
tional status and attitudes of other 
workers. All operators in the Inspec- 
tion Organization were interviewed, 
to secure a picture of their problems, 
worries, likes, and dislikes, in relation 
to vorking conditions and supervision. 
This program is spreading to other 
departments, and is greatly modifying 
supervisory training procedures. Rest 
periods have also been introduced into 
several operating departments, affect- 
ing 5,000 employees, with indication 
of increases of production paralleling 
somewhat those of the test group. 
THe Strupy oF Work I EELINGS. 
A. W. Kornhauser. Personnel Jour., 
Feb., 1930, vol. 8, pp. 848-851. 

With rare exceptions, investigations 
of workers’ feelings have been either 
general descriptive studies or inquiries 
into specific situations for practical 
purposes. ‘The question is raised here 
whether it is possible to go beyond 
these studies to the establishing of sig- 
nificant general relationships between 


+ 
| 


workers’ feelings and various features 


of working life and individual per- 


sonality. 


LELATIONS. 
LAN Wuicn Usrs Data OBTAINED 
PROM iomMpLoYEES. MM. JL. 
Personnel Jour., Feb.. 
o1 4-325. 


T ? . “ 
in stuaying a group of relay 


KMPLOYEE 
4 


IMPROVING 
A 


) 
Putnam. 


1930, vol. 8. pp 


aSsSemM- 
Klara + —™ ' _ Meas 
Micrs under laboratory conditions, at 


the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
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Eleetrie Company, it was observed 
that the increase in employee effective- 
ness was more closely related to an 
improvement in the mental attitudes of 
the subjeets than to any of the major 
variations introduced during the ex- 
periment. The conversation of the 
group studied indicated that altered 
working conditions and relative free- 
dom from traditional supervisory prac- 
tices were the chief factors contributing 
to their improved mental outlook. 
These observations suggested that a 
plan for improving the attitude of em- 
ployees should begin with a considera- 
tion of their likes and dislikes. 

The plan described was 
evolved as a method for obtaining, 


herein 


applying, and analyzing such opinions. 
It consists in (1) approaching em- 
ployees individually and requesting 
them to express their opinions; (2) 
getting their opinions on supervision 
back to supervisors indirectly by pre- 
senting them at conferences; (3) ana- 
lyzing and classifying comments as a 
basis for future plant improvement and 
research study. 


Tests OF TEMPERAMENT AND PER- 
SONALITY. P.F. Vernon. brit. Jour. 
Psychol., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 97-117. 

Temperament and personality are of 
extreme industrial importance, but it is 
very difficult toestimate them. Objce- 
tive tests such as the Downey will- 
test 
criticism, and are very unreliable; but 


temperament are open to severe 


promising results were obtained by a 


} 


method intermediate between the ol- 


jective test and the subjeetive inter- 


view. This method has been tried by 


Kohler, Burt. and in several conti- 
lInboratories: in the 


nental present 


investigation it consisted in giving the 
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subjects various simple performance 
tests and games under conditions that 
From 
their remarks and behavior, which were 
carefully recorded, many _ traits 
Chief of these were aesthetic 
seientifie 


were as normal as_ possible. 


emerged. 


and constructive interest, 


planning capacity, emotional insta- 
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bility and variability, extraversion-in- 


troversion, suggestibility, and per- 
sistence. These estimates appeared 


to agree well with the subjects’ char- 
acteristies in real life, and the method 
and 


is capable of systematization 


practical application —H. M. V. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCID 


-HASE OF THE WorRK- 


Law. J. S. 
New York State Jour. Med., 
Feb. 1, 1930, vol. 80, pp. 186-1839. 

problems 


The Merpicau | 
MEN'S COMPENSATION 
Lawrence, 

Lawrenee discusses the 
Which beset the practitioner as he 
enters the field of industrial medicine 
in New York State, and suggests that 
difficulties could be 


manv of these 


alleviated if a better understanding 
existed between physicians, insurance 
companies, and employers. 

ISmphasis is placed on the need for a 
Medieal Advisory Council, as an addi- 
tion to the State Department of Labor, 
to give advice in regard to matters con- 
nected with the practice of medicine, 
to recommend such changes of adminis- 


+3 -~ : _— , » hha « | 
tration or procedure as may be deemed 


important from the medical viewpoint, 
and to consider the qualifications of 
persons suggested for positions in the 
Department which involve the practice 
of medicine. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
Law of York 
$20,000,000 is paid annually for com- 


pensation, and $8,000,000 for medical 


tion New State 


and surgical fees. Medical fees are 
increasing, but the loss of time per 
trends 
“There 


is ample opportunity for practice for 


injury is growing less; these 


indieate better medical care. 


every physician who wishes to share in 
industrial work, but on entering it he 
should thoroughly inform himself of 
the requirements of the law.’’—I*. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SICKNESS IN 


Various INbDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 
A. hb. flill. Jour. Noy. Statistical Soc., 
1929, vol. 92, pp. 183-280. 

The results of three intensive investi- 
gations into the causation of sickness 
are condensed into this publication. 
The 


weaving, printing, and cotton spinning. 


industries concerned “ure cotton 


‘The records used are those of approved 


societies. The author presents. the 


statistical methods he used and dwells 
particularly upon the difficulties with 
which he met in carrying out his inves- 
tigations. Indeed the paper deals with 


methods rather than with results. 
Yet one or two points emerge, par- 
ticularly that cotton weavers tend to 
suffer an excess from digestive troubles, 
while in the early spinning processes 


respiratory affections prevail.—F. L. C. 


: 
Sept . 1930 
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Che comparatively new industry of 


CCOKE-MEN AND PropucT 


> 


coking employs about 15,000 men in 
(rreat Britain. tend 
experience, as the result of their oceu- 


These men to 


pation, irritation either within or with- 


out. Within they suffer from disor- 
ders of the stomach, which may 
progress to ulceration or even to a 


malignant growth. The men are sal- 


Rial . Per ;, 
iow in complexion and of light weight. 
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These disturbances in general health 
predispose to rheumatism and lum- 
bago, which are also conduced to by 
the alterations in temperature to which 
they are exposed. I[¢xternally they are 
liable to rashes and warts which may 
become epitheliomas; the back of the 
hands and forearms and parts of the 
with 
the products of coal distillation are the 
parts affected. When solid pitch is 
broken up the dust may cause acutely 


skin exposed to contamination 


painful inflammation of the eyelids. 
A further possible hazard is from the 


159 
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escape of carbon monoxide from the 
ovens. Special stress is laid by the 
author upon the amount of gastritis 
experienced, which causes severe pain, 
physical debility, and loss of time.— 
BK. L. C. 


HeaLTH Hazarps AND ACCIDENTS IN 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. W. J. 
Burke. Abstr. as follows from Safety 
Engin., 1929, vol. 58, pp. 818, 820, 322, 
in Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1930, vol. 24, 
p. 1910. 

An outline of the work of the Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of New York State in 
determining what progress has been 
made in development of ways and 
means toward health conservation and 
prevention of aecidents in chemical 
plants.—P. D. 


{RATIONALIZATION IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE—WHEN? J. Jour. 
Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., April, 1930, 
vol. 5, pp. 108-118. 

[It appears that the rate of progress 
in industry does not run parallel with 
scientific knowledge, but is limited to 


Gibson. 


the speed foreed by the cireumstances 
The building indus- 
try is an outstanding example of an 


of competition. 


industry which is sheltered economic- 
ally, and which, in consequence, shows 
scanty signs of progress in method. 


Amalgamation has not taken place on 
any large seale, and when a building 
of any size is erected, once the bare 
structure is up the rest of the work is 
handed over to a horde of subcontrac- 
tors. Since they possess no cranes and 
other mechanical appliances for mov- 
ing materials, all transportation of 
materials for plastering, woodwork, 
brickwork, and concreting within the 
building is by hand labor. 

At a theater recently erected, several 
tons of sand and cement were carried 
every day in small sacks up a hundred 
steps to the top of the building, and 
even the water required for mixing had 
to be carried up four flights of steps. 
This method is not only responsible for 
an enormous and costly waste, but it 
also involves a great physical strain on 
the workers. Rupture is quite a com- 
mon condition among noncraftsmen in 
the building industry. The writer 
suggests that the builder should ar- 
range for ropeways, hoists, and cranes 
to supply and distribute materials, and 
for mechanical means to mix cement. 


—H. M. V. 


NDUSTRIAL DISEASES AND THEIR 
PREVENTION. [7.  fRolleston. Abstr. 
as follows from Munic. Engin. San. 
Rec., 1929, vol. 83, p. 331, in Chem. 
Abstr., Feb. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 902. 

Brief discussion.—P. D. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


ToBAcco SMOKE AS 
AN EvrroLtoaicaAL FAcTOoR IN CANCER. 
F. Lickint. Abstr. as follows from 
Zischr. e, Kre bsforsch., 1929, vol. 30, 
pp. 345-363, in Chem. Abstr., March 
20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1421. 


TOBACCO AND 


Despite the abundant clinical evi- 
dence of an etiologic réle for tobacco, 
animal experiments with tar from 
tobaeeco yielded no carcinomas, al- 
though atypical epithelial overgrowth 
was produced.—P. D. 


J. 1. H. 
Oct., 1930 
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EXPERIMENTAL OIL AND TAR SKIN 
Tumours oF Mice. C.C. Twort and 
J. M. Twort. Lancet, June 21, 1950, 
vol. 1, pp. 1831-1335. 

Some deseription is given of tumors 
produced experimentally by carcino- 
geenic agents; in all 2,354 benign tumors 
and 1,743 malignant tumors 
eaused in 29,100 animals. 


were 
Coal gas 
tars gave 11.6 per cent. benign tumors 
and 13.3 per cent. malignant; synthetic 
tars gave 12.3 per cent. benign and 14.6 
per cent. malignant; shale oils gave 
9.8 per cent. benign and only 5.1 per 
cent. malignant; while petroleum oils 
only produced 3 per cent. benign and 
0.7 per cent. malignant. 

The benign tumors included tiny 
thickenings of the epithelium, flat 
warts, and papillomata. The malig- 
nant tumors were all spinocellular, 
many of which exhibited a tendency 
to either cystic, scirrhous, hyaline, 
basal-eelled, or medullary modifica- 
The deep margin of the tumors 
was usually well-defined, but laterally 
they tended to spread beneath the 
sound epithelium, and finally blend 
imperceptibly with the subcutaneous 


tions. 


With the onset of 
ulceration and sepsis, complete healing 


connective tissue. 


of malignant tumors may take place; 
but total destruction of the tumor 
appears never to oecur in the absence 
of ulceration. Changes in morphology 
of the cells are often due to the influ- 
ence of neighboring cells. Metastases 
were all of the ordinary spinocellular 
type. No benign, and only one malig- 
nant tumor occurred of connective tis- 
sue origin; it resembled a round-celled 
sarcoma. ‘The article is illustrated by 
eighteen reproductions of microscopic 


Tr 


preparations.—E. L. C. 


Vol. 12 


No. 8 


lol 


INCIDENCE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 
Il. Raf&UMATISM IN INDUSTRY. J. A. 
Glover. Lancet, March 22, 1930, vol. 1, 
pp. GO7-612. 

The author, in the second of his 
Milroy Lectures, discusses the relation 
of industry to rheumatism. ‘The 
group of rheumatic diseases accounts, 
among males and females, for 14 per 
cent. of the total sickness and disable- 
ment. Rheumatic disease falls heav- 
ily upon workers in metals exposed to 
risk of chill and trauma; thus puddlers 
in steel works are particularly affected. 

Rheumatie diseases inelude a large 
number of varied complaints, which 
may for convenience be grouped under 
three The first includes 
acute and subacute rheumatism; the 


headings: 


second nonarticular pains, comprising 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago, and 
sciatica; and the third such chronic 
joint changes as rheumatoid arthritis, 
The eon- 
nection between acute rheumatism and 


osteo-arthritis, and gout. 


either of the other two more chronic 
forms is slight at The 
causation of the chronic groups is not 
established. 


best. exact 
The most costly of the 
groups, so far as sickness insurance 
is eoneerned, is the last, which costs 
about twice as much as the seeond and 
three times as much as the first. Mus- 
cular rheumatism is more prevalent 
among women than among men; but 
the opposite holds good for lumbago 
and for sciatica. Women suffer more 
from brachial neuritis than do 
men. 

Stress is laid throughout the lecture 
on the difficulty of obtaining really 
reliable information as to the incidence 
of attack rates for the various forms 


of rheumatie diseases. whether in 





CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Tue Resprearory FUNCTION OF 
THe Buoop iN CHRONIC AND IN ACUTE 
ANILINE POISONING. LL. Schmidt- 
Nehl and C. Waskewitsch. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. f. Hyg., 1929, voll. 
[02, pp. 192-201, tn Chem. 
April 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1668. 


The changes in respiratory character 


d i bstr. 9 


j 


of the blood during aniline poisoning 


are due to ehanges in the properties 


c 


of the hemoglobin rather than to the 


presence of methemoglobin. During 


ehronie aniline poisoning of animals, 


the oxygen binding eapacity of the 


lobin appears to be inereased, 


CCOMeS relatively less redueed 


ry Ps = 4 Y e. : 
mogiopin content. iVuring 


: . . 1 ] 
acute poisoning of animals, the hemo- 


7 


globin beeomes inactive. The oxygen 


binding capacity is redueed at first, 


, . j . 1 ° ’ ’ 
but in the period of recovery the econdi- 
tions resemble those observed in 


Acute 


in man is associated with a reduction 


chronie poisoning. poisoning 


of the oxygen binding capacity whien 
persists after the disappearance of the 
methemoglobin, but becomes increased 


during the period of reeovery.—P. D. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


PyrReETHRUM: LX TIOLOGIC FACTOR IN 


IMMINITIS AND ASTHMA. 
AT. ‘A Ramare AR Abstr. 
Allergy, Jan., 1930, vol. 1, 
py. 149, in Jour. Am. Med. 
March 15, 1930, vol. 94, p. 822 


wwe 


,ASOMOTOR 
° Us follows 
from Jour. 


Assn., 


In addition to the hazards encoun- 
tered by industrial workers in the 
gathering of pyrethrum flowers and in 


sritain or in other countries.— 


from Jour. Physiol., 1930, 
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their manufacture into insect powder, 
those resulting from the inhalation of 
fumes from popular insecticides are 
pointed out in the literature. Atten- 
tion is directed by Ramirez to another 
source of danger inherent not only in 
the wild variety of pyrethrum, or 
chrysanthemum, but in the cultivation 
of the plant in gardens, by private 
citizens, or in hothouscs by florists. 
As these contacts are presented at all 
seasons throughout the year, pyreth- 
rum should be regarded as an etiologic 
factor in perennial rhinitis and asthma, 
and in certain types of dermatitis. 
lor these reasons the necessity of test- 
ing with pyrethrum is emphasized. 
—I<. R. D. 

THe Respiratory \IOVEMENTS IN 
(GRADUAL HyprocyANIc 

] 


ING. H. f ‘aylor. 


Acip POISON- 
as follows 
vol. 69, pp. 
| June, 1930, 
vol. 15, p. 161. 

The effeet of gradual poisoning by 
hydroeyanie acid gas upon respiration 
Lumsden 
with regard to the four centers: (1) 


confirms the researches of 
pneumotaxic, (2) apneustie, (3) expira- 
there is 
suecessive elimination of the first two 


tory, (4) gasping. In cats 


centers by this poison; in rabbits both 
these centers, if they exist separately, 
are eliminated together, but gasping is 
very similar to gasping in eats. In 
general the effects of the gas are ob- 
tained in the same order as those given 
by sections of the brain stem from 
above downward. Apnea is not pro- 
duced in a gasping animal by over- 
ventilation with air, nor do the respira- 
tory movements stop during the act 
of overventilation; in a eat the form of 


3. E. Eis 
Oct., 1930 
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the gasps is altered 


ventilation. 


after artificial 
Artificial ventilation with 
hydrocyanie acid gas mixture produces 
failure of the respiratory movements. 


Cutting the vagi appears to aid the 
formation of apneuses produced by 
hydroeyanie acid; the vagi evidently 


inhibit apneuses. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
I 


CHEM I¢ 


On THE IMPORTANCE OF VOLATILE 
Potsons. /f/. Zangger. Abstr. as fol- 


lows from Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., 
Jan. 6, 1929, pp. 9-11; March 23, 1929, 


pp. 825-831; May 4, 1929, pp. 469-4 


(2, 
in Bull. Hyg., larch, 1930, vol. 5, pp. 
249-250. 

Zangger, the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Forensic Medicine in Zurich, 
ealls attention in three lectures to the 
widespread increase of, and danger 
from, organic solvents and poisonous 
volatile substances during the last fif- 
teen years in industry and in the home. 
[It would seem to be easier to do this 


in a small like Switzerland 
than in a big industrial one like Great 


Britain, where the 


country 
need for it is so 
much greater, though it is left in great 
measure alone.] 

In the first paper he deals with the 
number of these volatile compounds 
and the criteria for their absorption 
either through the lungs or through the 
skin and only very rarely from swal- 
lowing. In connection with them one 
has to get rid of the prevailing notion 
that a poison usually acts through the 
stomach and tract. He 
mainly occupies himself with the sol- 
vents used in materials, 
waterproofing solutions, sticky stuffs, 


digestive 
cleaning 


solutions used for hardening purposes, 
substances used as a base for artificial 
leather—phenols, formaldehyde, and 
other aldehyde condensation products. 


Vol. 12 
No. 8 


‘ALS, ETC. 


He explains how mists arise (1) from 
the bursting of hydrogen bubbles at 
the surface of electrolytic baths (as 
effects 


in the now notorious during 


chromium plating). These tiny bub- 
bles, too, he explains, have the prop- 
erty of concentrating certain organic 
substances thus taken up; (2) forma- 
tion of bubbles in foam—with again 
the likelihood of higher concentration; 
(3) through breakages of, and explo- 
sions in, vessels containing fluids; and, 
above all, (4) in cellulose, laequer and 
paint spraying, which has replaced 
hand painting in so many industries. 

Zangger points out the differences in 
poisonous effect of substances closely 
related chemically, e.g., dinitropheno! 
and trinitrophenol (pieric acid), and 
the reductions, oxidations and combi- 
nations which take place in the organ- 
ism after absorption. ‘These he illus- 
trates in chemical forinulas. 

In the second paper he shows how 
little is known of the poisonous nature 
of the gases given off by explosives and 
their danger in the absence of good 
ventilation. Similarly, he 
the great amounts of carbon monoxide, 
cyanogen, and nitrogen given off in the 
burning of small quantities of celluloid 
gramophone plates, and in the use of 


various 


deseribes 


forms of fire extinguishers 
containing, as they may, carbon tetra- 
chloride, methyl bromide, and chloride, 


which, when they come into contact 
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with the flames, may generate gases of 
the phosgene group. He lays stress on 
the of these 
properties under faney trade names 


concealment poisonous 
which are often deseribed on the labels 


as “completely = innocuous.”’ — L:x- 
amples are cited of the consequences 


of these 


of ignorant use fire extin- 
guishers. 

The boot and shoe industries, the 
artificial leather and the rubber indus- 
tries all use extensively the modern 
solvents and celluloid adhesive mate- 
rials in place of stitching. 


The 


another place into which these mate- 


hospital operation room is 


rials have penetrated, and Zangger 
states that. on ten oceasions, he has 
investigate fume 


been ealled on to 


poisoning in them from the decomposi- 
tion produets of degreasing supstances, 
and 


instru- 


solvents for disinfectants, even 


materials used for cleaning 
ments. 

In this section he deals with sub- 
stances giving rise to gases and fumes 
(even rays) which have been seheduled 
in different countries as coming within 
the seope of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

In the third paper he goes into detail 
as to the manner of pulmonary absorp- 
tion of volatile solvents, especially in 
the widespread development of cellu- 
lose spraying, in its various physical 
Lastly, he 


deals with the methods of prevention 


and chemical aspects. 
by general and loeally applied exhaust 
the 


tained breathing apparatus (of 


self-con- 
the 
Proto and Salvus type supplied by 
\lessrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co. Ltd.) and 


ventilation, wearing of 


the canister, filtering respirators which 
have been developed for industrial 


use out of the army box type. Con- 


f. Gewerbehyg., 1929, N. 
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siderable space is taken up in pointing 
out the limitations in the use of the 
last named and the seriousness of the 
consequences which arise from disre- 
garding them. [AIl through he seems 
to be speaking with considerable heat 
as though he felt an important subject 


the 


not receiving attention it 


deserved.|—T. M. L. 


was 


POISONING BY EXHAUST GASES OF 
Motor Cars. F. Schoofs. Jour. 
State Med., July, 1930, vol. 38, pp. 
415-417. 

This article stresses the ds aria 

i his article stresses the danger aris- 
ing from carbon monoxide in exhaust 
gases, and gives the results of a few 
analyses wherein the carbon monoxide 
content varied from 1.16 per cent. to 
8.92. 
harmful hydrocarbons is also noted. 


—H. L. C. 


The possible presence of other 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE HARMFUL- 
NESS OF IEeMANATING FROM 
SHAFT FURNACES IN THE CEMENT 
Inpustry. A. W. Jétten and F. Sar- 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. 


(;ASES 


torzus. 
S. vol. 6, pp. 
2-3, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 5, 
pp. 290-251, 

Some children playing in the open 
at a distanee of about 250 meters from 
a modern cement factory equipped 
with shaft furnaces were alleged to 
have suffered from symptoms of carbon 
monoxide poisoning due to the escap- 
ing fumes. The question was raised, 
therefore, of closing down the newly 
erected works as a danger to the neigh- 
The research department 
experimented to determine the quanti- 


borhood. 


ties of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide actually present in fumes emit- 


ted. None of the persons employed 


J.1. . 
Oct., 1930 
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in the works, not even those at the 
furnace openings, had ever shown 
symptoms of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. The carbon dioxide was present 
to the extent of 3.8 per cent. by vol- 
ume, and earbon monoxide at 0.009 
per cent.—an amount undetectable in 
a 20 per cent. blood solution either 
spectroseopically or by tannin, ferro- 
cyanide, or soda lye methods. ‘They 

that with cement 
shaft furnaces no amounts of carbon 


eonclude modern 


monoxide, carbon dioxide, or sulphur 


} 


dioxide are given off which can be 


? . ra" ry. \ T 
harmful.—T. M. L. 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. J. 
Brit. Me d. Jour.. July D, 
16-17. 


ry x7 ] mals oo tall «a 
The whole subject is well summa- 


rg yt), 7’ y]. . pp. 


° } = . ce . . 
rized, ineluding personal experiences 


inder exposure to carbon monoxide. 
YY } } i On 
leaaacne may oecur at 20 to 25 per 
4 oe > e 7 f vy, 
ent. saturation of the blood hemo- 


rel lise =F > 4] ‘ > oe 2 —— air 
FIODIN With tne Gas, mentvali liipair- 


ment at 30 to 40 per cent., and danger 


Loss of 


OF coma at oo per cent. 


| S| ” . 
emory and lack of judgment are 
lnGni ry . » Dees 7h} ys 
aennite symptoms potn while unde 


—_ : 
Lie influence Oj carboxvhemoglobin 


n 


and aiter reeovery: failure Ot eoordina- 


tion of movement was also present. 
Some persons become torpid, others 
i ot ; oc 
nlwerious, 


and 
As high as 80 per cent. 


» len ’ 
others ill-mannered 
guarreisome. 


+ 


. *% o > ; . 7 

saturation has been found after death. 
One per cent. in air breathed gives 50 
per cent. 


and S80 


saturation in fifteen minutes, 


per cent. in twenty-three 


I ‘nutes: 


under exercise, however, 50 


per cent. may be in five 


Carbureted water gas used 


reached 
minutes. 
in the United States contains 30 per 
cent. carbon monoxide, English coal 


gas from 7 to 10 per cent., and exhaust 


Vol, 12 
No. 8 


rases from petrol vehicles 7 per cent. 
£ I 

Treatment consists in artificial respira- 
tion, aided by the use of a mixture of 


oxygen with 5 per cent. carbon Cioxide 
rest is important.—E. L. C. 


YY. 4 
I ) 


CARBON MIONOXIDE POISONING. &. 
Richards. Brit. Med. Jour., July 4, 
1930, vol. 2, p. 18. 

The medicolegal significance of ecar- 
bon monoxide poisoning is discussed. 


Suicides from this gas have risen in 
England from 2,765 in 1918 to 4,872 in 
1928, from 190 to 
f 


474. Gas suicides accounted 23 


and in Seotland 


for “aed 


cent. of all suicides. and for 28.6 


a 


; , ry} one 
of female eases. The acci- 


dental wavs in which domestie eas 


bat turning 


LPS awe —_ " co —— 
flame without turning off the gas. 
occurrence of asphyxiation rises 


with the percentage of carbon mon- 


i _— 
oxide in the gas supplied. 


attraction of hemoglobin for earbon 


monoxide is 200 to 300 times that for 


oxvgen, the rate of elimination of car- 


bon monoxide under exposure to air 


is comparatively rapid, and one-nalt 


is eliminated within an hour when 


the saturation does not exceed 40 to 


50 per cent. In Cases of COMA elimi- 


nation is delayed because of the lack 


e 


. A 
Or res 


yiration. After death carboxy- 


~—— 


hemoglobin must be distinguished from 
The ad- 


eent. earbon 


hen oglo) in. 
of 7 


dioxide with 93 per cent. oxygen during 


nitric oxide 


ministration per 
artificial respiration to effect resuscita- 
tion was recommended.—E. L. C. 
(GERMAN GAS MASKS FoR PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST CARBON MONOXIDE. 
K. Wollin. Abstr. as follows from 


Zitsch é f. d, qeés. Sch 1C88- lu. Spre A qstoffw.., 
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with the flames, may generate gases of 
the phosgene group. He lays stress on 
the of these poisonous 
properties under faney trade names 


concealment 


which are often deseribed on the labels 


as “completely innocuous.” — [ix- 
amples are cited of the consequences 
of ignorant use of these fire extin- 
gcuishers. 

The boot and shoe industries, the 
artificial leather and the rubber indus- 
tries all use extensively the modern 
solvents and celluloid adhesive mate- 
rials in place of stitching. 


The 


another place into which these mate- 


hospital operation room is 
rials have penetrated, and Zangger 
states that, on ten oceasions, he has 


been called on to investigate fume 
poisoning in them from the decomposi- 
tion products of degreasing substances, 
solvents for disinfectants, 


and even 


materials used for cleaning instru- 
nents. 

In this section he deals with sub- 
stances giving rise to gases and fumes 
(even rays) which have been scheduled 
in different countries as coming within 
the seope of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

In the third paper he goes into detail 
as to the manner of pulmonary absorp- 
tion of volatile solvents, especially in 
the widespread development of cellu- 
lose spraying, in its various physical 
Lastly, he 
deals with the methods of prevention 


and chemical aspects. 


by general and loeally applied exhaust 


ventilation, the wearing of self-eon- 


tained breathing apparatus (of the 


Proto and Salvus type supplied by 
and 


he canister, filtering respirators whieh 


\essrs. Siebe, 


t 
4 
have been developed for industrial 


use out of the army box type. Con- 


f. (r¢ LL‘¢ rhe hyq., 1929. N. 
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siderable space is taken up in pointing 
out the limitations in the use of the 
last named and the seriousness of the 
consequences which arise from disre- 
garding them. [All through he seems 
to be speaking with considerable heat 
as though he felt an important subject 
was not receiving the 
deserved.|—T. MM. L. 


attention it 


POISONING BY EXHAUST GASES OF 
Motor Cars. F. Schoofs. Jour. 
State Med., July, 1930, vol. 38, pp. 
415-417. 

This article stresses the danger aris- 
ing from carbon monoxide in exhaust 
and gives the results of a few 
analyses wherein the carbon monoxide 


TASES, 


content varied from 1.16 per cent. to 
8.92. 
harmful hydrocarbons is also noted. 
—E. L. C. 


The possible presence of other 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE HARMFUL- 
NESS OF IK-MANATING FROM 
SHAFT FURNACES IN THE CEMENT 
INpustry. A. W. Jétten and F. Sar- 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. 


(7ASES 


torius. 
S. vol. 6, pp. 
2-3, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 5, 
pp. 290-251. 

Some children playing in the open 
at a distance of about 250 meters from 
a modern cement factory equipped 
with shaft furnaces were alleged to 
have suffered from symptoms of carbon 
monoxide poisoning due to the escap- 
ing fumes. ‘The question was raised, 
therefore, of closing down the newly 
erected works as a danger to the neigh- 
The research department 
experimented to determine the quanti- 


A 


borhood. 
ties of carbon monoxide and earbon 
dioxide actuallv present in fumes emit- 


ted. None of the persons employed 


as Es Be 
Oct., 1930 
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in the works, not even those at the 
furnace openings, had ever shown 
symptoms of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. The carbon dioxide was present 
to the extent of 3.8 per cent. by vol- 
ume, earbon monoxide at 0.009 
per cent.—an amount undetectable in 
a 20 per cent. blood solution either 
spectroscopically or by tannin, ferro- 
cyanide, or soda lye methods. 
that cement 
iaft furnaces no amounts of carbon 


and 





They 


eonclude with modern 


] 
monoxide, carbon dioxide, or sulphur 


dioxide are given off which I 


Can pe 
harmful.—_T. M. L. 
CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. J. 
Haldane Brit. Med. Jour., July dD, 
1930, vol. 2, Pp. 16-17. 
The whole subject is well summa- 


personal experiences 


nder exposure to carbon monoxide. 
Headache may occur at 20 to 25 per 
ituration of the blood hemo- 
globin with the gas, mental impair- 
ent at 30 to 40 per cent., and danger 
of coma at 55 per cent. Loss of 
emory and lack of judgment are 
lefinite symptoms both while under 


arboxvhemoglobiz 


\ iil 
t ® ” moryt, yx £ +} . reli ) 
NC ver recovery , Tauure Of coordina- 


movement was also present. 


Some persons become torpld, others 


ey ‘ — { — 4 ’ } 

hilarious, others ill-mannered and 
1 

{ arr is ) f 


As high as 80 per cent. 


saturation has been found after death. 


. . | . = 
One per cent. in air breathed gives 50 
P , m4 —w~ +- > aah oh ~ 7 > . 
per cent. saturation in niteen minutes, 


and 80 per cent. in twenty-three 


} be 4 | - . . ~ 
under exereise, however, 50 


per cent. may be reached in five 
minutes. Carbureted water gas used 


+? . ‘ c 
United States cont 30 per 
cent. carbon monoxide, English coal 


gas trom 7@ to 10 per cent., and exhaust 


gases from petrol vehicles 7 per cent. 
Treatment consists in artificial respira- 
tion, aided by the use of a mixture of 
oxygen with 5 per cent. carbon dioxide; 
rest is important.—E. L. C. 

CARBON MONOXIDE PoIsoninG. & 
Richards. Brit. Med. Jour., July 5, 
1930, vol. 2, p. 18. 

The medicolegal significance of ear- 
bon monoxide poisoning is discussed. 
Suicides from this gas have risen in 
England from 2,765 in 1918 to 4,872 in 

Seotland { 190 to 


474. Gas suicides accounted for 23 


and in rom 
and for 28.6 
Che acci- 


which domestie gas 


of all suicides, 


eent. of female cases. 


dental ways in 


OCgQnynon arp 7 AMI thy oh | nine 
Capt are many, tnrougcn t Wooing 


. 7 . . 1 . 

on Laps by mistake or extinguishing a 
, <1} | 7 r » | ‘y 1? r re ] " ’ 

fla $l. withnou turning of! tive Fuss. 

r 


] ” . 4: . 
he occurrence of asphyxiation rises 


son a . . t ) 
with the percentage of carbon On- 
° 7 . . 1 ] } ] 
oxide in the gas supplied. While the 
. ce 1 | } . c 1 
attraction OF nemogiobin for e@arpon 


monoxide is 200 to 300 times that for 


oxygen, the rate of elimination of car- 
) ] 4 

bon monoxide unaer exposure to al 
sn tix — } ss °. 

lS CO paratively rapid, < Tit One=-! ciil 

. 72. . 4 47 . , 7 

is eliminated within an hour when 

4] . — ‘ us ] { 

the saturation aoes not exceed 40 to 


In eCASRS of COMA elimi- 
of the lack 


A L4 a 1 
Alter death 


nation is delaved hecause 


carboxy- 
ust be distinguished from 


ad- 


7 
earpon 


hemoglobin. The 


ministration of 7 per cent. 


i oe ee ay. s - — . » 
dioxide with 93 per cent. oxygen during 


*¢ 


arti t10n to enect resusclta- 


ended.—E. L. C 


cial respira 
4 
tion was recomn 


GERMAN GAS MASKS FOR PROTEC- 
TION AG \IONOXIDE. 
K. Wollin. lhstr. as follows 
Zischr. f. d. Jes. Schies: 


CARBON 
from 


/ 


N= 7/, Spre ij astothu. 





L6G THE JOURNAL OF 
1929, vol. 24, pp. 30-82, 
Chem. Abstr., March 10, 
pp. 1165-1166. 

The development of the Degea car- 
bon monoxide 


71-73, nN 


19. 0), vol. Z4, 


mask is described. The 
catalyzer consists of a mixture of cop- 
per oxide and manganese dioxide and 
contains a small quantity of caleium 
carbide, which generates acetylene and 
acts as a warning agent when the 
eatalyzer becomes ineffective by reason 
The mask is also 


of exeess moisture. 


effective against given amounts of 


phosgene, chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, hydroecyanie acid, and chloro- 
picrin. A smaller sized mask is also 


deseribed.—P. D. 


ammoni: L, 


INDUSTRIAL GAS Masks ABROAD. 
S. TI]. Katz. Abstr. follows from 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Information Circ. No. 
6200, 1929, pp. 18, Abstr., 
Feb. 20, 

This 


industrial 


in Chem. 
1930, vol. 24, p. 902. 
deseribe 


paper some of the 


gas masks fons abroad, 


especially the carbon monoxide gas 


masks, and the manufacturing plants, 
organizations, and laboratories dealing 


therewith.— P. D. 


DISTRIBUTION 
‘ARBON ‘lETRA- 
UNDER VARIOUS 
C‘onpirions. 2B. IH. Robbins. Abstr. 
OS foll OW. {v0 ih Jour. Pharmacol. 
iaeper. The rap., 1929, vol. 
216, in Chem. Absir.. 
1429. 


THe ABSORPTION, 
AND IUXCRETION OF ( 
CHLORIDE IN Doas 
and 
37, pp. 203- 
March 20, 1930, 
vol. 24, p. 
tetrachloride 


h, small intestine, or 


Carbon was injected 
into the stomae 
colon of dogs. There was no absorp- 
tion from the stomach, some from the 
colon, most from the small intestine. 
The rate of absorption was increased 


by giving ethyl alcohol fat at the 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


same time. Analyses of tissues showed 


that bone marrow contained the most 


sarbon tetrachloride, with the liver 
content next highest. Small quanti- 
ties were found in blood, brain, kidney, 


lungs, ete. Practically all the carbon 
tetrachloride was excreted through the 
lungs; none was 


—P, D. 


found in the urine. 


DicHLORO-DIFLUORO 
New REFRIGERANT. 
P. Yant, J. Chornyak, 
and H. W. Shoaf. Bur. Mines, 
Rep. Investigations, Serial No. 3018, 
May, 1980, pp. 15 (mimeographed). 
The authors’ 


TOXICITY OF 
METHANE: A 
I. R. Sayers, W. 


summary and econclu- 


sions are as follows: 


Dogs, monkeys, and guinea pigs were 
exposed to air containing 20 per cent by 
volume of dichloro-difluoro methane vapor 
5, and for 4 


hours on the sixth day of each week during a 
12-week period. 


for 7 to 8 hours daily on five day 


During the exposure they 
were observed for unnatural signs or symp- 
toms; change in weight; changes in red 
blood cells, hemoglobin, 
cells and their 


and white blood 
types; fatality and pathology 
indicative of deleterious action of the gas. 

Exposure for 7 to 8 hours daily to 20 
per cent dichloro-difluoro methane produces 
mild to moderate to marked generalized 
tremor in dogs and mild to moderate gener- 
When they at- 
tempt to walk, they act very much like per- 
They 


react to light and stimuli and do not become 


alized tremor in monkeys. 
sons suffering from alcoholic ataxia. 
unconscious. The maximum severity of 
symptoms is reached in the first 10 to 20 
minutes of an exposure. A tolerance is 
developed with 
manifested by 


successive exposures as 
decrease in severity of the 
symptoms. Guinea pigs exhibit no signifi- 
cant symptoms. 

2. During the first two or three weeks of 
the test the weight and growth of some of 
the animals were slightly to moderately 
inhibited, but during the succeeding two to 
three weeks they regained any loss and 


J. 1. H. 
Oct., 1930 
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thereafter maintained weight and growth 
similar to unexposed control animals. 

3. The number of red blood cells and 
hemoglobin tended toward a slight increase 
during the first two to three weeks of the 
test but thereafter was normal and similar 
to control animals; also, the number of 
white cells was the same as the controls. 
Differential white cell examinations showed 
a slight increase in the polymorphonuclear 
neutrophils and a slight decrease in lympho- 
cytes in the blood of animals exposed to 
dichloro-difluoro methane. 
eosinophils, 


The number of 
basophils, lymphoblasts, en- 
dothelial cells, normoblasts, and Kurloff 
bodies was practically the same for both the 
animals exposed to dichloro-difluoro meth- 
ane and the controls. 

4. No fatalities occurred among the dogs 
The fatality among the 
guinea pigs used for symptoms, weight, 
and fatality observations was two out of a 
group of 16 exposed to gas and one out of a 
group of 16 controls during the 12-week test 


and monkeys. 


period, thus indicating no effect of exposure 
on fatality. 

5. Autopsies performed on all animals 
revealed no gross pathology attributable to 
the exposure to dichloro-difluoro methane. 

6. Pregnancy and bearing normal young 
were as frequent among the guinea pigs 
exposed to dichloro-difluoro methane as 
among the controls. No abortions or ab- 
normal foeti were observed. 

7. In so far as the results of animal ex- 
perimentation serve as a measure of hazards 
to persons, the investigation deseribed in 
this report has shown that the possibility 
of public health and accident hazards re- 
sulting from exposure to dichloro-difluoro 
methane when used as a refrigerant are 
remote. 


Pr. DD. 
HovusEHOLD MECHANICAL ReEFRIG- 
ERATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE TOxiIctry OF THE REFRIGERANTS 


Utinizep: Report 2 of THE ComMItT- 


TEE ON POISONOUS 


(TASES OF THE 
AMERICAN MeEpicat ASSOCIATION. (C 
P. McCord. Jour. Am. Med. Assn.. 


June 7, 1930, vol. 94, pp. 18382-1858. 
} 


r . . ° 

in the main, this report is concerned 
Vo}. 12 

No. > 


with the hazards of refrigerants from 
the point of view of the consumer, but 
a short section is devoted to industrial 
poisoning from refrigerants. Ammo- 
nia, sulphur dioxide, and methyl chlo- 
ride are discussed briefly in this con- 
nection.—Kkk. R. D. 


KirayL ALCOHOL IN 
EXPOSURE TO ALCOHOL Vapor. 7’. 
M. Carpenter. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., 
1929, vol. 387, pp. 217-259, in Chem. 
Abstr., March 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1429. 

The concentration of ethyl aleohol 
in various organs and in the whole 
body was determined. 


FOWLS APTER 


The ratios of 
concentration in various tissues to that 
in blood were as follows: brain 0.6 to 
0.9, eggs 0.8, heart and lungs 0.7, 
spleen 0.7, muscle 0.7, kidneys 0.6, 
whole body 0.6, alimentary tract 0.6, 
skin 0.5, and fat 0.1. In general, hens 
showing the most muscular activity 
had lower concentrations of ethyl al- 
With a concentration above 
2.5 mg. per gram of blood the hens 
showed The le- 
thal concentration was 3.7 to 5.6 gm. 


fe} 


cohol. 


abnormal behavior. 


per kilogram body weight. 


YT. 


LP INAL THE DEPART- 

COMMITTEE ON [EtrHyL PE- 
Ministry of Health, pp. 91. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1930. 


The conclusions arrived at by the 


REPORT OF 
MENTAL 


TROL. 


Committee are in full agreement with 
those previously come to in the United 
States. 


Much further experimental 


work was earried out before a decision 
was reached. This work is described 
in detail in a series of valuable appen- 
dixes. The first is concerned with the 
detection of lead by a new method for 
discovering 


minute amounts, the 





16S 


second deals with the possibility of 
ethyl petrol being absorbed through 
the skin, and the third and fourth have 
regard to the possibility of danger aris- 
ing from earbon monoxide in street 
blocks or garages. The results of these 
experiments show that: 

1. Small amounts of volatile lead 
and significant amounts of nonvolatile 
lead are present in the lubricating oil 
in the erank eases of motor vehicles 
using ethyl petrol as fuel, the maxi- 
of volatile lead found 
being approximately one-sixteenth by 


mun. amount 
weight of the amount of lead tetraethy] 
in ethyl petrol. 
rents conducted by Professor Dixon, 


In view of the experi- 


there is no danger of the absorption of 
lead the 
should oil of this character remain on 


tetraethyl through skin, 
the hands. 

2. Cylinder and exhaust pipe de- 
posits from ears run on ethyl petrol 
contain only negligible traces of vola- 
tile lead, but large quantities of non- 
Owing to 
the coherent nature of these deposits 


volatile lead compounds. 


there is little danger of the lead from 
this course getting into the atmosphere 
as dust. 

5. There is no serious danger to 
health the ethyl 
petrol, even in the ease of confined 


from spillage of 
spaces such as closed garages and re- 
pair shops, and if adequate ventilation 
of such premises is secured the danger 
from spillage is negligible. 

t. If ethyl petrol were used uni- 
versally the quantity of particulate 
lead which would be retained in the 
air passages and lungs of drivers under 
very severe trafhie conditions would 
not be likely to exceed 0.2 mg. per day; 
pedestrians would retain daily in their 


lungs and air passages a much smaller 
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quantity than this. On these figures, 
and having regard to existing knowl- 
edge, neither pedestrians nor drivers 
would be likely to inhale dangerous 
quantities of lead even when ‘“‘puffs’’ 
were blown out of the exhaust pipes of 
motor vehicles during the acceleration 
of their engines. 

5. In view of the fact that a mixture 
equivalent to 7 c.c. of ethyl petrol was 
applied daily to the shaved skin of 
rabbits for 130 days without the occur- 
rence of ill effeets, even garage workers 
who are engaged on repair works or on 
filling petrol tanks and whose skin is 
therefore most likely to come into con- 
tact with ethyl petrol, cannot be re- 
garded as subjected to any danger. 

6. There is no danger in streets from 
the lead or the carbon monoxide einit- 
ted from the exhausts. of 
vehicles. 

7. The caleulated amounts of lead 
in the air of streets and garages, based 


motor 


upon the amounts of carbon monoxide 
found by analysis therein, are in gen- 
eral agreement with the amounts of 
lead found by experiment under condi- 
tions representing a trafhe block. 

8. The proportion of particulate lead 
retained by the lungs depends upon 
the depth of breathing. The propor- 
tions are 16 per cent. when breathing 
while at rest (sitting), and 32 per cent. 
when breathing during gentle exercise ; 
American investigators found that 15 
per cent. of the particulate lead was 
retained by the lungs of men breathing 
normally at rest. 

9. The odor of the exhaust gas pro- 
duced by the combustion of ethyl 
petrol when diluted with air is not 
distinguishable from that produced by 
other fuels used for internal combus- 
tion engines. 


J. 1. H. 
Oct., 19350 























sased upon these results and the 
experiments carried out in the United 
States the Committee concludes that: 

1. The widespread use of ethyl 
petrol as a motor fuel for motor vehi- 
eles would not increase the proportion 
of particulate lead in the atmosphere 
of streets to such an extent as to con- 
-titute a risk even to the health of that 
part of the population which is most 
exposed—namely, police officers on 
trafie control duty and drivers of 
motor and other vehicles. 

2. In a properly ventilated garage 
there would be no danger to health 
from the exhausts of motor vehicles, 
or from the evaporation of ethyl petrol 
owing to spillage. Even in a badly 
ventilated garage the danger due to 
spillage would not be serious. It 
should be stressed, however, that 
adequate ventilation of all garages, 
whether or not ethyl petrol is used, is 
a matter of considerable importance, 
and that the danger from carbon mon- 
oxide in an unventilated garage is very 
serious. 

3. The risk arising from the absorp- 
tion of lead tetraethyl owing to the 
contact of ethyl petrol with the skin is 
so small as to be negligible. 

t, While the deposits from cylinder 
heads, ete., of cars using ethyl petrol 
contain a high percentage of lead, the 
quantity and nature of these deposits 
are such as to make them of little sig- 
nificance to garage workers, if due 
regard is had to ordinary cleanliness. 

5. There is no danger to water sup- 
plies from the use of ethyl petrol. 

inally the Committee holds that 
there are no reasons for prohibiting the 
use of ethyl petrol so long as the follow- 
ing precautions are observed: 

1. Cans and pumps _ should’ be 


Vol, 12 
No. 8 
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labeled to indicate the presence of lead 
in the fuel and to warn the user to 
avoid spillage and not to use the fuel 
for other purposes than motor fuel. 

2. The fuel should be dyed as an 
additional check against its use other- 
wise than as a motor fuel. 

3. The amount of lead tetraethyl in 
the fuel sold for ordinary commercial 
purposes should not exceed 1 part in 
1,300 parts by volume or about 1 in 
650 by weight.—E. L. C. 


DETECTION AND DETERMINATION OF 


LEAD IN “ETHYL”? GASOLINE. H. 
Kiemstedt. Abstr. as follows from 


Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 1929, vol. 42, 
pp. 1107-1108, in Chem. Abstr., March 
10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1054. 

Wet a piece of filter paper and dry 
at a good mercury vapor lamp. Sun- 
light or the mercury lamp causes the 
decomposition of the lead compound 
and a deposit of lead oxide is obtained. 
Moisten with actinium hydroxide and 
test with potassium iodide to get yel- 
low lead iodide. To determine the 
lead, which is usually about 1 gm. per 
kilogram of gasoline (German), treat 
100 ¢.e. of gasoline with 2 to 3 c.e. of 
actinium chloride and 1 to 2 drops of 
water. Shake, allow to stand four to 
five hours with occasional filtration, 
until no more lead oxide is deposited. 
Dissolve the precipitate in dilute nitric 
acid and determine the lead as lead 
sulphate in the usual way.—P. D. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ‘TREATMENT OF 
CHRONIC LEAD AND MrErcury PoIson- 
ING. A. Ludwig. Abstr. as follows 
from Biochem. Zischr., 1929, vol. 210, 
pp. 3853-892, in Physiol. Abstr., April, 
1930, vol. 15, p. 61. 

Mercurie nitrate 


forms soluble 
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double salts with potassium iodide and 
sodium thiosulphate more readily than 
lead nitrate. With thiosul- 
phate, mereuric hydroxide forms a 


sodium 


precipitate of the sulphide more readily 
With cystine, 
mercurous sulphide is formed more 


than lead hydroxide. 


readily than lead sulphide, but the 
The 


affinity of mereury ions for the amino 


reverse is the case with proteins. 


group exceeds that of lead, but is much 
less than its own affinity for potassium 
iodide. Lead forms compounds with 
the organie hydroxyl groups in gly- 
cerol, sugars, ete., more readily than 
mercury. Very complicated  condi- 
tions control the behavior of these two 
ions in serum, and lead is present in a 
state of low reactivity. Mercurie ni- 
trate has a more poisonous action than 
lead on yeast fermentation, and this is 
adding 


not reduced by potassium 


iodide. These results help to explain 


the unfortunate results of treating 
chronie mereury poisoning by potas- 
its harmlessness in 


sium iodide and 


lead poisoning. In the former case 
mereury is mobilized but made no less 
lead is not 


poisonous. Unreactive 


much affeeted by potassium iodide. 


Tur AcTION oF MercURY UPON THE 
Hearr. FF. DD. McCrea and W. J. 
Meel:. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., 1929, 
vol. SO, pp. 295-300, in Chem. Abstr., 
March 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1156. 

The effeet of intravenous injections 
of mereurie chloride and mereurie sue- 
cinate on the automatie and condue- 
tive mechanism of dog and eat hearts 
was studied electrocardiographieally. 

r. wo. 


DEFENCE 
MIEERCURY 


\VIECHANISM OF 
POISONING BY 


THE 
AGAINST 
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Vapors. G. Franciont. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Biochim. e terap. sper., 1929. 
vol. 16, pp. 545-555, in Chem. Absty.. 
March 10, 1930, vol. 24, pp. 1155 
1156. 

Intravenous injections of colloidal 
gold increase the resistance of rabbits 
against mercury vapor. Three injec- 
tions of 0.1 ¢.c. of a 0.01 per cent. solu- 
tion were more efficient than higher or 
lower doses. Though the general con- 
ditions of the animal were improved, 
the nervous symptoms remained un- 
changed. Itis supposed that the spe- 
cific place of the attack and defence in 
poisoning by metals is the reticulo- 
endothelial system.—P. D. 


INQUIRIES IN CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORIES AS TO THE EXXISTENCE OF SYMP- 
TOMS OF MeERCURIALISM. J/Holtzmann. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., 1929, N.S. vol. 6, p. 1, in 
Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 5, p. 261. 

The author sent out a questionnaire 
to the assistants and workers in two 
laboratories of Technical 
High School (leading questions being 


Karlsruhe 


as far as possible avoided) to try and 
bring out whether symptoms attribut- 
inflam- 
mation of the gums, loosening of the 


able to mereury were present 


teeth, erythismus mercurialis as shown 
by headache, nervousness, excitability, 
and tremor. Ixeluding all negative 


and doubtful cases, sixteen of the 
twenty who made returns had syimp- 
toms. In one laboratory which had 
been used for only five months, in 
cleaning the floor behind a cupboard as 
much as half a pound of mercury was 
collected from a broken instrument. 
Near this point, five persons were 
prettv constantly at work and all of 


T. M. L. 


them complained. 











THERAPY OF MencuRY POISONING. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
1929, vol. 


(44, pp. 3827-330, in Chem. Absir., May 


i;. [lesse. 


* erper. Path. u. Pharmakol., 


”), 1930, vol. 24, pp. 2304-2505. 

{n confirmation of previous results, 
the power of strontium thioacetate to 
eounteract the effeets of the adminis- 
tration of mercuric chloride to mice, 
rabbits, rats, guinea-pigs, and cats has 


been demonstrated.—P. D. 


Zinc Dust in INpustriaL Facto- 
R1lES, ITS EXFrecT ON THE HEALTH OF 
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THE WORKER AND ITS DEPOSITION IN 
THE ORGANS OF THE Bopy. Nuck, £. 
Remy, and F, Holtzmann. Abstr. as 
follows from Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1929, vol. 
109, pp. 598-610; Wasser u. Abwasser, 
vol. 27, p. 30, in Chem. Abstr., June 20, 
1950, vol. PL, Dp. S066. 

Zine sprayers often become ill at 
their work. By means of X-rays, zine 
was found not to deposit in the organs 
but is voided in the feces and urine. 
The dust, however, can cause lung 
trouble if inhaled in large amounts.- 


Ls i. F. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


DETERMINATION OF DUST IN THE 
Air BY THE OWENS Metruop. LH. Vig- 
dorick. Abstr. as follows from Gig. 7. 
i’pidem., 1928, vol. 7, pp. 10-19; Was- 


> 


ser U. Abwasser, vol. 26, pm. 223 


’ i titty, 
( he il, A Astr.. 4 | pril Zi } 1950, vol. 24, 
1918S 


The methods of dust determination 


177 


| air are reviewed. By means of the 
(wens method, the dust content of air 
in cement, hemp, and steel factories 


was determined. 


\IEASUREMENTS 
THE DETERMINATION OF PARTICLE 
SIZE OF PIGMENTS AND Powpers. FE. 
J. Dunn, Jr. Abstr. as follows from 
frulust. and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 
1930, vol. 2, pp. 59-62, in Chem. Absir.., 
April 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1554. 
Description is given of apparatus, 


\ITCROSCOPIC FOR 


types of mounts, magnification, focus- 
ing and measurement of particle size 
for particles from colloidal dimension 
up to sieve dimensions, with particular 


reference to paint pigments. <A _ pro- 


jection method with remote control is 





used. The method of counting and 


the ecaleulation of particle size are 
discussed in detail and this method is 
compared with supplementary meth- 
ods, such as sieving and elutriation. 
A form sheet used for the particle size 
analysis of powders is illustrated.— 


ry Be 


(‘oAL Dust [exXpLOSIBILITY FACTORS 


INDICATED BY [EXPERIMENTAL MINE 
INVESTIGATIONS 1911 To 1929. G.S. 
Rice and HH. P. Greenwald. Abstr. 


as follows from U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
1929, pp. 49, im Chem. 
Abstr., Feb. 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 944. 


The explosibility of dry coal dust is 


Paper LO4, 


influenced by its size, its composition, 
the presence of inflammable gas in the 
air, the quantity, the distribution of 
the dust on the perimeter of the pas- 
sageway, the strength of the source of 
ignition, and the surrounding condi- 
Water 


to prevent 


tions. cannot be relied on 


extensive explosions of 
The ignitibil- 


ity of coal dust and its capacity to 


bituminous coal dusts. 
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propagate an explosion are influenced 
by its position. Coal dust on the floor 
is least likely to ignite or propagate an 
explosion. Tests of dusts from forty- 
three different coals ranging from an- 
thracite to high volatile bituminous 
are given.—P. D. 


A Socto- 
Arch. f. 
1930, 


ASBESTOSIS. 
Oliver. 
Gewerbehyg., 


PULMONARY 
MerpicaL Stupy. 7. 
Gewerbepathol. u. 
vol. 1, pp. 67-76. 

A deseription is given from first haz 
observation of how asbestos is got in 
Canada and subsequently worked up 
into cloth and fine thread. 
particularly in the 


tng ; 
Reference is then made to 


Dust is 
created, factory 
processes. 
clinical observations upon asbestos 
the effects of 
in a 


in well-marked 


workers suffering from 


dust inhalation. These effects, 


definite ease, consist 
diffuse interstitial! 


ehronie 


pneumonia with 


bronchitis and emphysema; 


there 1s thr: ACOSIS. 
itial 


sileea! Wn 


also well-marked an 
In the air 
fibrotie areas ee 


and in nters 


passages 


rtain distine! 


hodies are found: these are illustrated. 


The eondit ion Vi vhie} nel results is a gener- 
than ral nodular { 
to the 


and sharp defini- 


alized rather 


fi] TOSIS, 


with no resemblance orderly 


whorled arrangement 
tion of the silicotie nodule. The ques- 
tion as to whether such lungs sueewmnb 
to tuberculosis is uncer- 


more readily 


tain; but this secondary infection has 


been reported by several observers. 
from this the disease 


but surely.—Ie. L. C. 


Apart, however, 
develops slowly 

PNEUMONOKONIOSIS [SPE- 
CIAL REGARD TO 
Masche re Abstr. 
(Stockholm) 


WITH 
SILICOSIS. WV. 
follows from Hy- 
Moreh ol, 


grea 1950. vol. 
92, p. 282, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
June 21, 1930, vol. 9 2034. 


Mascher states that pneumonoko- 
niosis can usually be diagnosed by 
thorough clinical and roentgen exami- 
nation. In the early stages, diagnosis 
solely by clinical examination is impos- 
sible. In many cases without subjec- 
tive or objective symptoms, roentgen 
examination reveals extensive changes, 
Clinically, dyspnea is the most pro- 
nounced symptom, in advanced eases 
often dominating the picture. In the 
eases with old or more recent tuber- 
culous foci, there was no evidence that 
either the tuberculous processes or the 
silicotic changes were affected by the 
complication. 
condition depends largely on the silie: 


As the incidence of the 


haled and on the 
strict prophylactic 
should be observed in al] 
industries in which silica dust is pro- 
dueed. In preliminary ex- 

tion should be required of all 
followed by periodic ex- 


aminations, and pi 


content of the dust inh 
amount of the dust, 
measures 


addition, 
amina 
workers, 
eumonokoniosis 
should be | 


1] . ot 1 s ‘ . 
wally compensable as are 


4: %* . ; ; ? D> - 
other occupational diseases.—Ik. R. D. 


(HALICOSIS OF THE LUNGS IN 
Tl’. Uchtyama. Abstr. 


Beitr. z. path. Anat. u. 2. allg. Pathol., 


JAPAN 
as follows f rom 


384, in Bull. 
249. 


1928, vol. 80, pp. 218-2 
Hyq., March, 1930, vol. 5, p. 

[It is surprising that the author 
should make use of a now almost obso- 
lete word when he means silicosis.| 
He explains the absence of recorded 
eases of silicosis in Japan by the very 
small number of stonemasons. In this 
paper he occupies himself entirely with 
minutely described macroscopic and 
microscopic appearances of three cases. 
Among 1,500 autopsies made at the 
Institute in Sendai in northeastern 
Japan only three were on stone work- 


ers. All three eases were associated 


J. be as 
Oct., 1930 




















with tuberculosis. In two tuberculo- 
sis was not prominent, but the silicosis 
was pronounced. In the third it was 
tuberculosis which brought about 
death, the silicosis being slight. In 
one ease the celiac lymph glands, 7.e., 
all the glands near the head of the 
nanereas, the pylorus and the hilum 
‘the liver had undergone consider- 
ble enlargement and complete silicotic 
change; similar isolated fibroid nodules 
were present in the spleen and liver, 
the origin of which was undoubtedly 
due to stone particles. 
sy careful examination with polar- 
ized light, Uchiyama was able to show 
a) that just as many stone particles 
ere present in the abdominal glands 
amed as in the lungs; (6) that in the 
peripheral zone of the fibroid nodule 
were a number of small particles, while 
in the center not only were there very 
tiny particles, but also some large ones; 
in the nodules in the 


‘ \ 7 q 
and (¢c) tnat 


pleen and liver the particles were of a 
finer caliber. 

As a result of proving the presence 
of stone particles in the spleen and 
liver he concludes that their carriage 
by way of the circulation is possible. 
Lhe two eases in which the symptoms 
were most marked are said to have 
been associated with the status lym- 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: 


follows from Jour. State 
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phaticus. He discusses, among other 
points, the experimental work of Gye 
and Kettle and Gye and Purdy, but 
all his references to British research 
work are at second hand—from Jéot- 
ten and Arnoldi’s book ‘‘“G;ewerbestaub 
und Lungentuberkulose.’”—T. M. L. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SILICOSIS IN IN- 
pustry. G. Q. Abstr. as 
Med., 1929, 
vol. af Pp. 602 606; U. S. Pub. He alth 
Engin. Abstr., March 8, 1930, vol. 10, 
IHS p. r in Chem. Absir., April 20) 
1930, vol. 24, p. 1910. 


if 
i 


hLennane. 


) 


7 . . 
nhalation of 


silica dust causes the 
formation of fibrous tissue in the lung 
substance, gradually extending and 
i ‘ . 
encroaching on tne aerating function 
Crystalline sand- 
stone, quartz, quartzite, and flint pro- 


of the lung tissue. 


duce a erystalline dust which is 


harmfu! 


more 


than dust containing amor- 


; ] 


phous silica. The onset of the disease 


is very gradual and, at first, difficult 
to reeognize. The common complica- 
tion is pulmonary tuberculosis, which 
is usually rapidly fatal. The 


wat i 


use of 


oil, and mechanical 
1 
i 


steam, 
equipment for minimizing dust in fae- 


tories, quarries, and mines is dis- 


cussed.—P. D. 


OCCURRENCK, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


ON ANGUILLULOSIS§ (Strongyloides 
LAMBLIOsSIS, ‘wo 
RARE Parasitic DISEASES OF MINERS. 


r vy . 
it. leitqe. 


. t . ® 
nh stinalis) AND 


Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Wehnschr., 1928. vol. 7, pp. 1687-1690, 
in Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 5, pp. 


44)¢)- POO, 





In systematie blood examinations of 
miners the author frequently found 
eosinophilia present to the extent of 10 
This di- 


rected his attention to the occurrence 


to 20 per cent. and more. 
of parasites—especially of intestinal 


worms, and he found them extraor- 
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dinarily frequent. He gives the clin- 
ical history of five cases of anguillulo- 


sis, the principal symptoms being 
weakness, stomach pains, loss of flesh, 
debility, rheumatic pains, and gener- 
ally obstinate constipation. Strongy- 


loides larvae were always to be found in 


the stools. The eosinophils varied 
from 2 per cent. to 48 per cent. 


Strongyloides Intestinalis and ankylos- 
toma were introduced into Germany. 
‘Veitge thinks the former is not nearly 
sO harmless as has been believed and 
attributes much debility to this eause. 
‘Therapeutie remedies are singularly 
inefheacious. Tflenee the need for 
knowledge of its etiology in order to 
combat it by prophylactic meas- 
ures. 

The mode of entry of the parasite is 
principally through the skin (the hair 
follicles and sweat glands). [Entry by 
the mouth is much less frequent. It 
would appear that larvae introduced 
by way of the gastrie system do not 
enter the intestine direetly, but trav- 
erse the wall of the digestive tube and 
thus arrive in the general cireulation 
and behave similarly to larvae which 
have penetrated the skin. It is known 
that adult 


ftrongyloides; a parasitie or intestinal 


there are two kinds of 


form which ineludes only partheno- 
eenetic females, and the free form 
rhabditiform 


stereora!l or which de- 
} 


velop in feeal matter 


| 


sae 1, + 
OULSICC Lone 
» ] 
human WDOCY. 


()f this latter kind male 
The 


parasitic 


and female forms cre observed. 
parthenogenctic fermales of 
form are generally situated in the intes- 
tinal wall itself and the eggs are laid in 
the depths of Lieberkihn’s glands. 
‘The embryos can pass into the circula- 
tory system instead of maturing in the 


intestine. embryos or eggs evacuated 


with the feces develop into rhabditi- 
form larvae, and represent the second 
free (stercoral). Copulation 
takes place outside the body. The 
female (Ovoviviparous) presents in the 
uterus 


form 


eggs enclosing a completely 
formed embryo and liberates rhabditi- 
form larvae which are soon trans- 

The 
infection leads to a great deal of ineap- 
acity for work. 


The 


Teitge is lambliosis which, in his opin- 


formed into strongyloides larvae. 


other infeetion deseribed by 


ion, sets up inflammation of the gall- 
bladder with vomiting and pain in the 
stomach. Lamblia intestinalis belongs 
to the 


ophilia is present to a much less degree 


class of flagellates. Eosin- 


than in anguillulosis. 


Infection is caused by swallowing 


the eysts which form as soon as the 
lamblia 


large intestine. 


The cysts ean remain alive for four to 


reaches. the 
five months in moist earth. Flies may 
be the carriers as lamblia can be ear- 
ried for days in their intestine. It was 
long contested that lamblia was patho- 
genic and especially that it could set 


up choleeystitis and cholangitis. 
Many writers now agree, however, 


this is so. The author is con- 


that 
vineed that they ean. He gives details 
of three cases.—T. M. L. 

TELE- 
TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 


follows from Presse 


~ . 


‘TUBERCULOSIS IN POSTAL 


PHONE AND 


G. Potr. Adbsir. as 
méd., 1929, vol. 37, pp. 411-415, in 
Bull. Hyg., April, 1930, vol. 5, p. 326. 

This long article comprises a report 
of a Commission on the personnel of 
the postal telegraph and _ telephone 
operators of France. The mortality 
among these workers is given as 163 


per hundred thousand workers between 


Bs he. eae 
Oct., 1930 








the ages of 15 and 59, as against the 
mortality of 280 per hundred thousand 
of the general population. After sug- 
vesting alteration of the existing finan- 
cial law dealing with the matter, the 
(‘ommission points out that operatives 
suffering from tuberculosis should be 
«jyven treatment with three years’ leave 
of absence and a subsequent period of 
partial treatment for two years follow- 
ing, this period of absence to be re- 
viewed every six months. The Com- 
mission further points out that it is 
essential that’ tuberele bacilli should 
he demonstrated in sputum except in 
unusual circumstances, when the evi- 
clinical 

may be 


examination and 
admitted. The 
(‘ommission draws a distinction be- 


dence of 


radiogram 


tween cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
and non-pulmonary tuberculosis. In 
the latter there may be resulting de- 
formity of bones and joints necessitat- 


ing permanent invaliding from the 
service. Operatives should be free 
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from active signs of tuberele bacilli for 
a period of six months before their 
return to work. 

In admitting workers for the service 
the Commission lays emphasis on the 
need for careful examination and es- 
pecially radiologic 
S. m. i. 


examination.— 


TUBERCULOSIS IN WORKERS AFTER 
RESIDENCE IN A TUBERCULOSIS Hos- 
PITAL. J. Gordon and W. M. Cash- 
man. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 24, 
1930, vol. 94, pp. 1643-1645. 

In a follow-up study of 737 present 
and former workers in a hospital for 
diseases of the chest, the incidence of 
tuberculosis acquired after termina- 
tion of service was found to be low-— 
perhaps less than 2 per cent. The 
authors consider natural immunity and 
hygienic measures important from the 
standpoint of prevention, and suggest 
the favorable influence of a high ecarbo- 
hydrate intake.—Kk. R. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DERMATITIS AND 
CHEIROPOMPHOLYX. W. J. O’Don- 
Brit. Med. Jour., June 21, 1930, 
vol. 2, pp. 1133-1134. 
Cheiropompholyx is not a disease suz 


(OCCUPATIONAL 


CVA. 


generis, but is associated with mental 
strain and instability of the nervous 
system. It occurs in occupations hav- 
ing a skin hazard; but it occurs in 
tnany other trades also. Under obser- 
vation the presence of hysterical stig- 
mata may often be demonstrated. It 
may be regarded as an occupational 
neurosis of the skin, if not originated, 
at any rate maintained, by compensa- 


tion. The individuals affected 


may 





the 
skin, which might erupt under many 


possess a predestined fragility of 


factors of external or internal strain; 
but a spontaneous history of irritating, 
pinhead, watery blisters between the 
fingers, does not necessarily constitute 
a case of occupational dermatitis. 
MH. L. C. 

THe FREQUENCY OF NICKEL 
MczeMA. W. Jadassohn and F. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. 
u. Syph., 1929, vol. 157, pp. 
, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, 
vol. 5, p.: 


Schaaf. 
Dermat. 


ry 
“a 


ry 
( 


“2 


+) =s) 


CO 


D4. 
The authors here contest the opin- 
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ions of Schittenhelm and Stockinger 
who maintain that the handling of 
nickel is a frequent cause of eczema 
and that in nickel plating works nearly 
all the persons employed suffer from 
a form of skin irritation which usually 
comes on eight to twenty days after 
The authors have 
made numerous inquiries and experi- 


starting work. 
ments and have come tothe conclusion 
that the condition is not caused by 
nickel, but by some other substance 
used in the They visited 
several nickeling works in Zurich and 
and 
chemicals used: they obtained from 
the Sickness Insurance Institute figures 
relating to the health of 700 nickel 
workers and experimented by painting 
solutions of nickel sulphate on the skin. 


process. 


observed carefully the processes 


One workman they examined, who 
had eezema on the face, neck, and arm 
while the hands were searcely affected, 
attributed the condition to dusting the 
article with Vienna chalk. Tests were 
then made by applying Vienna chalk 
to the skin and also by applying a 10 
per cent. solution of nickel sulphate to 
the skin. After twenty-four hours it 
was found that the Vienna chalk had 
eaused redness and vesicles, but the 
nickel solution, although used in large 
quantities, had caused only a slight 
A different kind of chalk was 
substituted for that used by the work- 


redness, 


man, and in a few months the eezema 
was cured. 

The sickness reeords showed that 
there were only thirty-nine cases of 
nickel eezema in the years 1922 to 
1927 and by testing these cases with 
nickel solution it was found that only 
one ease was due to nickel and that 
was an idiosynerasy, as it was not con- 
fined but occurred 


to definite areas 


generally. 
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As Walthard found that by painting 
guinea-pigs with nickel sulphate solu- 
tions, irritation at the site was always 
produced, the authors earried out simi- 
lar tests on some women under treat- 
ment for gonorrhea—women being 
believed to be more susceptible to the 
poison than men and being also largely 
employed in nickeling work. Seven 
patients were painted on the hands and 
thighs several times a day with 20 per 
cent. nickel sulphate solution for an 
average of forty-four days and in no 
vase did eczema result or was any skin 
irritation noticed. It is therefore 
thought that no importance can be 
attached to the experiments on guinea- 
pigs so far as man is concerned. The 
authors are confident that nickel does 
not cause eczema unless there is some 
idiosynerasy.—A. J. C. 


OcuLaR LESIONS IN SULPHUR 
Miners. J/. Mita. Abstr. as follows 
from Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenh., Dec., 
1929, vol. 83, pp. 797-806, in Am, Jour. 
Ophth., April, 1930, vol. 13, p. 

Mita observed very painful inflam- 
mation of the eyes of about 300 men 
after working not very long in a sul- 
phur mine, due to the action of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Careful 
ical analysis of the atmosphere in the 
mine showed about 16 per 1,000 of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, while the test 
for sulphur dioxide was _ negative. 
After staying from twenty to forty 
minutes in the mine, the eye disturb- 
with a feeling of 


S68, 


chem- 


ance commenced 
foreign body in the eye and lacrima- 
tion, and from one to three hours later 
colored rings around the lamps were 
noticed, forcing the men to leave the 
Almost invariably after some 
hours longer, violent pain with lacrima- 
At the 


mine. 


tion and photphobia set in. 


J.1I. H. 
Oct., 1930 

















acme the cornea within the area of the 
palpebral fissure presented numerous 
punctiform opaque depressions; the 
palpebral conjunctiva was reddened, 
while the ocular conjunctiva was gen- 
erally intact; and the sensibility of the 
eornea was more or less diminished. 

Experiments on rabbits showed that 
direct action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
on the eye caused swelling of the 
corneal epithelium, with formation of 
vacuoles. The violent pain is caused 
by exposure of the nerve endings in 
the epithelial defects. 

Prophylactic measures are improve- 
ment of ventilation and shortening of 
working hours. Gas masks are not 
necessary, since the eye affection is a 
direct lesion by the su!phuretted hy- 
drogen, not an indirect one from circu- 


lation and respiration. For symptom- 


atie treatment dionin (not cocaine), 
moist heat, and ointments are rec- 
ommended. 

SILVERING OF THE CORNEA AND 


(;LAUCOMA IN OcCUPATIONAL ARGYRO- 
L. P. Hua. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch. f. Augenh., Dec., 1929, voll. 
102, p. 834,in Am. Jour. Ophth., May, 
1930, vol. 13, p. 468. 

The patient, a man of 63 years, had 
been employed for thirty-five years in 


SiS. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 
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silvering mirrors. The cornea in each 
eye showed the presence of. silver, 
together with other changes in the eye, 
but without generalized  argyrosis. 
There was a bilateral glaucoma, with 
complete amaurosis in the left eye. 
Liu Pau Hua considered the glaueoma 
secondary to the local argyrosis. 


PsevpDO-FoOREIGN BopIES OFTHE EYE. 
H. Coppez. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. d’opht., Aug., 1929, vol. 46, p. 
449, in Am. Jour. Ophth., April, 1930, 
vol. 13, p. 366. 

It is noted that patients often com- 
plain of foreign body in the eye when 
the sensation is caused by the begin- 
ning of an inflammation such as ker- 
atitis or iritis. In industrial work, if 
the worker allows several days to 
elapse between the time of injury and 
reporting to the physician, one may 
usually assume that the sensation of 
foreign body was due to the onset of 
Men- 
tion is made of mistaking pigment 
spots on the iris for foreign bodies. 
The value of slit lamp examination in 


inflammation and not to injury. 


differentiating true foreign bodies from 
artefacts Several 
are reported where difficulty was en- 


is stressed. cases 
countered in deciding whether a foreign 


body was present or not. 


: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


Its DEVEL- 
INDUSTRIAL 
Holt. 

vol. 


PHysicAL EFFICIENCY: 
OPMENT IN RELATION TO 
MPLOYMENT. HT. MM. 
State Med., July, 1930, 


Jour. 
3S, pp. 
Greeks physical 
attained 


The excelled at 
training in youth and also 


mental excellence of adults. Mlodern 
elementary education aims at training 
the mind, although most pupils must 
later on face a life of physical effort in 
industry. Those 
their bodies most, 


who need to use 


unskilled 
labor, are trained least in bodily exer- 


in 


Say 
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cises. At best a dusty playground is 
used and indoor clothes are worn; no 
change rooms or baths are provided. 
In fact, no instruction is given in the 
hygiene of the body, which in its turn 
reacts on mental development. Jovery 
child should be fitted for the physical 
strain of work; he should be taught 
how to move weights and apply force 
in order to give maximum performance 
with the minimum development. of 
fatigue. Mentality may be stimulated 
by sensorial exercises of eye and ear, 
like ball games and marching to musie. 
A poorly developed chest 
opened out 


may be 
by breathing exercises. 
and muscular 
be objects of edueation, as 


Posture, gait, tone 
should 
mueh as mental reaction, since the 
object of education is to prepare youth 
for the work of life. Ability for phys- 


ical effort lessens fatigue and aids 


maximum performance, while minimiz- 
ing lost time, aecident tendeney, and 


spoiled work. Accident tendency, 
often associated with bodily laziness 
and clumsiness, should be detected in 
the pupil and, if possible, eliminated. 
ach child can be, and should be. 
taught how to obtain health and how 
to maintain it—E. L. C. 


APPARATUS FOR THE STUDY OF Re- 
SPIRATORY QUOTIENT AND BAsAL Mr- 
TABOLISM OF Mice. A. /H. Ebeling and 
R. b. Corey. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Haper. Med., 1930, vol. 51, pp. 
41-50, rn Chem. Abstr., Feb. 20, 1930, 
vol. 24, p. 877. 

A simple apparatus has been devel- 
oped for the study of the respiratory 
quotient and basal metabolism of mice. 
Data are given which indicate that the 
values for the respiratory quotient 
obtained are accurate to within 0.02. 
The apparatus is especially designed 
for rapid routine manipulation. 
. DD. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


ABNORMALITIES PRODUCED IN THE 
(‘enTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM BY ELEc- 
rTRICAL INgurtes. O. FP. Langworthy. 


Jour. harp r. Med... June, 1930, vol. bl, 
pp. P43 964, and 3 plates (22 figures). 

The alternating and continuous eir- 
cuits produced different types of le- 
sions in the central nervous system. 
[lemorrhages were common after alter- 


nating current shoeks and few hemor- 


rhages were observed in the continuous 
circuit group. \With both types. of 


circuits at 1,000 and 500 volts poten- 


tinl. severe abnormalities in the nerve 
cells were observed. ‘These were more 
marked in the continuous circuit group. 


A uniformly staining, shrunken, pyk- 


notice nucleus was taken as a eriterion 
death. The Purkinje 
cells of the cerebellum were most sus- 
Injured cells 
were studied in the dorsal nucleus of 
the vagus, in the somatie motor group, 


of nerve cell 


ceptible to the current. 


among the primary sensory neurones, 
and in the olives. Changes in the his- 
tologie structure of the cells in refer- 
ence to recovery have been discussed. 

[njury to the cerebral and cerebellar 
cortices occurred on the dorsal surface 
Small 


cavities were produced, particularly in 


close to the head electrode. 
the cerebral cortex, as the result of the 
eircuit contact. 


With the continuous and alternating 


a! 
Oct., 1930 
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eireuits at 110 and 220 volts potential, 
less severe changes were observed in 
the nerve cells although hemorrhages 
were common in the alternating circuit 
sroup. It must be assumed in these 
cases that death was due to respiratory 
block rather than actual death of the 


iJ 


ells —Author’s Summary. 
Kvectricity. /7, 
follows from 


Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Aug. 30, 


IYREATHS FROM 


Kdenhofer. Abstr. as 


2 77 


1929, vol. 76, pp. 1457-1459, in Bull. 
Hiyd., Feb., 1930, vol. 5, p. 175. 

\Iany false views are held today by 
electrical engineers and doctors regard- 
ing the causes of death from electricity. 


It is often held that low tensions of 


110 to 120 volts are not fatal. while 
high tension currents cause certain 
death. There are, however, many 


eases recorded in literature which dis- 
prove this view. Quite a number of 
reeorded from 110 


and even from 60 volts and 46 


deaths have been 


volts, 
volts: on the other hand. a current of 
25 000 death. 


, 2 


‘iany faetors play a part in addition 


volts may not cause 


to the eleetrie shock, such as personal 
tolerance and resistance lowered by 
disease. The resistance of the skin to 
the electrie current plays a large part, 
and has been found normally to lie 
between 50,000 and a million ohms, 
but with perspiring hands and feet, this 
resistance falls to a few thousand ohms. 
The quantity and the composition of 
the sweat is also important, as well as 
the faet that the hands are often be- 
grimed with metallic dust. There is 
also to be considered the intelligence 
of the man and his electrical knowl- 


edge. 


~ 


‘our types of death from electricity 


are described: (1) sudden; (2) pro- 
tracted; (3) interrupted; and (4) de- 
layed. In the sudden form, which is 
the commonest, death occurs without 
the victim calling out for help; in the 
protracted form the victim ealls for 
help, and death does not occur for a 
few minutes; in the interrupted form 
there is, a few seconds after the con- 
tact, a period of apparent recovery 
followed by loss of consciousness pass- 
ing on to death; in the delayed cases, 
which are very rare, the symptoms do 
not come on for some hours or days 
after contact. The pathologic 
conditions found postmortem after any 


the 


type are very various: In some eases 
the conditions point to suffocation, in 
others to edema of the brain and lungs, 
and the condition of status thymico- 
lymphaticus has often been stated to 
exist. Many authorities, however, 
maintain that the cause of death is a 
spasmodie contraction of the heart. 

There is need for further edueation 
of the worker, greater fencing of dan- 
gerous places, and more special in- 


spectors. ma. 8. £5. 


Frrest Arp IN INJURIES CAUSED BY 
Pometlta. 


z. med. 


MLEecTRIC CurRENT. D. 
Abstr. as follows from Schwei 
Wehnschr., Jan. 25, 1930, vol. GO, p. 82, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 6, 1930, 
vol. 94, p. 1101. 

Pometta advises that a person in- 
jured by an electric current be re- 
moved at once from the danger zone 
in order to be protected against further 
injuries. He should be placed in the 
proper position and breathing exercises 
begun immediately. It is advisable to 
remove the clothing from the upper 
part of the care 


hody. However, 








LSO 


should be taken that the body is warm. 
When the physician arrives the respira- 
not be inter- 


rupted in order to permit a diagnosis. 


tory exereises should 


He should imimediately give a sub- 
cutaneous injection of a restorative 
medicine. ‘Then an examination 
should be made in order to determine 
intracardiae 


whet her int ravenous or 


injection is necessary. Concerning the 
artificial respiration, the author states 
nanually performed exercises are 
that 


Oweve.. if { he 


| 1 1 ; . ’ 243 
etter than those are done wiltn 


i : T ee , 
ANPAravuses. i persons 
1 
' 


who pertorm the exercises become too 


° . . . 17 " — 1 
ired, an apparatus should be employed. 


Artifteial 


respiration nas to pe con- 


tinned for at least four or five hours. 

(to60d i¢ it Ve aiso peen oh lined 

from the breathing of carbon dicxide 
ly I. } 

" i [ Or \ PENIRICULAR I IBRILLA- 
TION CA ep By LECTRI¢ MHOCK,. 
Il. CINEMATOGRAPHI » ILLECTRO- 
CARDIOGRAPHI] { ERY I { OF THis 
NATURAL Pr IN THE Do@q’ 
Hearn’ its INHIBITION BY POTAS- 
ae i \ ) TH! 1? | \ i\ AT ey ( (>I DI- 

ATED BEAT BY CaLcIuM. C. Jd. 
1} (/i/é AL i Jo [i ¢ hy LIS A 
{ yf ; }? ) } yf ) 

|. The natural eourse of events 


. ' Ne a Se : ] = , 
from the onset of fibrillation following 
| 


Se ee ‘2 ee i; 1; 
Paracie exelation to eo Huecte GLAstoiue 


v* ? J 
reecoraing eieetro- 


ecardiograms and moving pietures si- 
multaneously. tin addition, intraven- 


. } . 1 
tricular pressure curves were optically 


' ’ ’ . . 
reeordeay Guring® a numper oO} 


ments. ‘Phe changes 


experl- 


taking place 
| 


when fibrillation was inhibited by in- 


traventricular injections of 5 per cent. 
potassium ehloride and the process of 
following 


recovery similar injections 
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of 5 per cent. caleium chloride soly- 
tions combined with massage, 
investigated by the same means. 

2. Fibrillation induced by faradie 
stimulation continues naturally for 
fifteen to fifty minutes and 


were 


may be 
divided into four stages, on the basis 
of surface changes, electrocardiographie 
deflections, and intraventricular pres- 
sure variations. 

3. Lhe initial stage of tachysystole 
lasts less than one second and is echar- 
acterized by the spread of rapidly re- 
contraction 


11 Pr . 7 as ( » . ‘) f ] 
eurring but coordinated 


waves, by large electrocardiographie 


tat rat? rnc 1X77 l ‘ VOY yyre oe + ‘ va 
aeneetions witn ste YP gradients, and 


a 


1 ss , Cc ° “fp - ? - ; sade th . 
by definite if small intraventricular 


pressure variations. 


a 


{ {} P —~ | +4 . , , Pe. » 
4. ne second stage Of COonvuisive 


i? diy Ta" li? ix; ta ff 
incoordination ordinarily lasts fifteen 


+ " >“ , ‘ > 1 aad oO & , f “ae ] 
LO LOrvcy seconds and 18 echaracterizect 


1 a ] 7 : } ; sys try . we 
by rapid irregular localized 
tions which spread short 
}; a ‘ _— r 7 " 
aistances over t Chey are 
. » | . 7 
accompanied by large electrical deflec- 


. . . | 
tions, 600 or more per minute, which 


c . 1 ™ . - . | 
vary considerably in size, amplitude, 
1 
and contour. 
~ ry} i { » : ° — +4 
5. The third stage of tremulous in- 


coordination ordinarily continues two 


' 
. 


. ors — 4 ‘ > - a -_ 37H 
or three minutes and is characterized 


) _— 7 2 4 . ] . . . eee ” = . fad ’ - . 

by multitudes of irregular yet forceful 
ri. } 

movions, each 


shivering or trembling 


spreading very short distances and 
with highly variable frequencies over 
different surface regions. They give 
rise to small irregular eleetroeardio- 
graphie oscillations having frequencies 
between 1,100 and 1,700 per minute, 
and are capable of inereasing the intra- 
ventricular pressure level slightly. 

6. The fourth stage of atonie inco- 
ordination is characterized by feeble 
wavelets of contraction spreading irre- 


gularly and at slow rates over small 
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areas until more and more areas be- 
come quiescent, and finally the very 
slightest movements remain in a few 
areas only. The electrical deflections 
perhaps become slightly more regular 
in contour and spacing, but their am- 
plitude becomes progressively smaller, 
and their frequency is gradually re- 
duced to 400 per minute or less. 

7. Potassium chloride injected into 
both ventricular cavities does not 
modify the stages through which 
fibrillation naturally passes; it merely 
hastens the process so that fibrillation 
stops within an average period of 2.4 
minutes. 

8. Intraventricular injections of cal- 
cium chloride after potassium inhibi- 
tion combined with massage, first in- 
augurate a coordinated idioventricular 
rhythm, characterized by slow waves 
of contraction sweeping over the two 
ventricles asynchronously but in coor- 
After a short in- 


dinated fashion. 


ABSTRACTS 


terval, a supraventricular rhythm is 
reestablished, the electrocardiogram 
regaining all its normal characteristics. 
—Author’s Summary. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE HEART IN 
Exiectric SHock. D.R. Hooker. Abstr. 
as follows from Am. Jour. Physiol., 
1929, vol. 91, pp. 305-3828, in Chem. 
Abstr., March 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1426. 

Ventricular fibrillation is thought to 
be the most common cause of death 
from electric accidents. The treat- 
ment proposed is to abolish this fibril- 
lation by an injection, through the 
central carotid, of potassium chloride 
solution. This potassium inhibition 
is then overcome by washing from the 
coronary bed the excess of potassium 
and substituting a relative excess of 
calcium chloride, the effect of which is 
to stimulate a normal ecardiae rhythm. 
A number of successful treatments on 
dogs are deseribed.—P. D. 


CLIMATE 


STUDIES IN CHILLING. Part III. 
W. Bachmann. Arch. f. Hyg., Nov., 
1929, vol. 102, pp. 263-286. 

This interesting article contains data 
on the physiologic response of human 
and animal subjects to various chilling 
stimuli, such as cold water, wind, snow, 
or a combination of these. The pur- 
pose was to throw some light on the 
high morbidity from diseases which are 
supposed to be due to chilling, during 
the cold winter months. As was the 
case with all other similar studies, the 
author did not get very far with his 
purpose; nevertheless, his 
should be of considerable interest to 
the hygienist and the public health 


findings 


official. ‘The most important findings 
are summarized as follows: 

The drop in skin temperature, which 
results from local application of cold 
stimuli, found to extend 
remote areas of the body, although 
quite often this consensual reaction dis- 
appeared while the stimulus was still 
on. The rate at which the skin tem- 
perature returned to normal depended 
primarily upon the heat content of the 
surrounding air. 
vations showed that the skin ecapil- 
laries returned to their normal condi- 
tion, which existed prior to chilling, 


had 


Vas 


Over 


Microscopie obser- 


when the finger temperature 


reached 30°C. 
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Loeai chilling of the nape of the neck 
failed to show any definite consensual 
the 
brane, but when healthy persons were 


exposed to either cold or hot environ- 


reaction of nasal mucous mem- 


ments, definite changes in the swelling 
of the nasal mucous membrane could 
he deteeted. 

exposure to cool environments in- 
the basal 
when the subjects were unable to 


ereased metabolism. even 


pereeive differences in temperature. 
Within the comfort zone, the metabo- 
Wet feet 


increased the metabolism, within the 


lism remained unchanged. 


comfort zone, but on exposure to cold 
atmospheres such a loeal chilling did 
not add its influence upon the meta- 
bolie rate. 

[n a few instanees, prolonged chilling 


brought about a slight deerease in the 


INDUNSEPRIAL 


PRINCIPLES IN AIR 
CONDITIONING. (CC. A. Bulkeley. Chem. 
and Metall. Iengin., Dee., 1929,vol. 36, 


) 


pp. Lod POO. 
’ 


lUNDAMENTAL 


This is a brief résumé of the psychro- 
metrie principles underlying the theory 
and practice of general air condition- 
ing. —C. P. Y. 

Ilow To Improve ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE MuLLs. C., 
Badham, Il. Eb. G. Rayner, and H. D. 
Broose. Studies in Indust. Hyg., No. 
15, Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, New 
South Wales, for 1928, Section I.-E, In- 
Sydney, 1930. 
This seetion of the report describes 


dust. Ilyg., pp. 53-71. 


an attempt made to ascertain the at- 


mospherie conditions necessary to 


make work at high temperatures and 


ENVIRON 
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opsonin content and in the bacteri- 
cidal powers of the serum of men and 
animals. No significant changes could 
be detected in the blood itself or in the 
resistance of the red blood cells, or 
in the hemolysin or the complement 
content. 

Two groups of guinea-pigs, one of 
which was probably injured from in- 
fective agents in another study, were 
exposed to a cold environment for 
The majority of the 
infected animals died from pneumonia. 


several months. 


Similar experiments with rabbits 
showed negative results, although 


some of the rabbits developed transi- 
tory colds. 

No definite conclusions are given 
which would explain the high morbid- 
ity from disease during the cold winter 


months.—W. O. Kk. 


\T I 


MENTAL CONDITIONS 


humidities reasonably comfortable for 
acclimatized and suitably clothed male 
and female operatives in the textile 
mills of Sydney. 

The optimum conditions for carry- 
ing on the various processes, the char- 
acter of the mill buildings, the mill 
atmospheric conditions, the causes of 
high temperatures in the textile mills, 
and methods of obtaining satisfactory 
mill conditions are described.—C. E. B. 


Krrect oF ABNORMAL AIR CoNDI- 
TIONS ON MINE Workers. 2. Rf. 
Sayers. U.S. Bur. Mines, Information 
Circ. No. 6245, 1930, pp. 22 
ographed). 

This is a valuable summary of recent 
investigations (1928 to 1930) made in 
this country and abroad, dealing with 


(mume- 


5.1. . 
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the problems of silicosis, abnormal air 
conditions, and toxic gases found in 
mines.— C. rs p 2 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF WIN- 
pow MATERIALS AND FABRICS FOR 


TRANSMITTING ULTRA-VIOLET RApIA- 
rion. W. W. Coblentz. Abstr. from 
Glass Industry, 1929, vol. 10, pp. 233- 
236, in Chem. Abstr., March 20, 1930, 
rol. 24, p. 1294. 

The ultraviolet light shut out by 
window glass is estimated to be 0.3 
per cent. or about 0.004 gm.-calorie 
centimeter per minute. 
Che percentage transmission of various 


per square 


glasses at 3022 is given for both new 
Similar data 
miscellaneous 


and exposed specimens. 
are given for fabrics, 
materials, and for the reflective proper- 
ties of paints.—P. D. 

ARTIFICIAL INDUSTRIAL ILLUMINA- 
TION. L. b. W. Jolley and G. H. 
Wilson. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 
1929, vol. 50, pp. 837-846. 

‘The ease for good illumination is 
usefully summarized. The effect on 
workers is stated and the economics 
are displayed, both to the advantage of 
a high standard of lighting. The 
influence on production is instanced 
from letter sorting at New York and 
Chicago, and also from a_ printing 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES 


works in London. 
the need for maintenance and testing. 
—KH. L. eA 


FACTURING 
Abstr. as follows from Textile World, 
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Stress is laid on 


ILLUMINATION IN THE RAYON MANU- 
INpustry. DD. //. Tuck. 


1929, vol. 76, pp. 1844-1845, in Chem. 


Abstr., March 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1517. 


A deseription is given of two new 


reflectors designed to give the proper 
type of lighting for the spinning opera- 
tion and for the throwing, coning, reel- 


ing, and twisting machines.—P. D. 

}{XPERIMENTS ON THE SOUNDPROOF- 
ING OF CEILINGS AND WALLS. Nuch. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. [yq., 
Jan., Feb., March, 1930, vol. 103, pp. 
189-205, in Bull. Hyg., May, 1930, vol. 
5, p. 424. 

The experiments here deseribed were 
performed in the laboratory, using a 
standard loudspeaker as the source of 


sound. A phonometer was used as a 
sound detector. The investigations 


aimed at determining the relative 
values of different types of construc- 
tion of ceilings and of walls and of 
Such 


work as this should be of considerable 


various kinds of floor covering. 
value to those engaged in the design 
and building of houses and labora- 


tories.—M. kk. D. 


LN D 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


First Arp SERVICE IN SMALL INpUs- 
TRIAL PLANTS. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., Indust. Health Series No. 
I, pp. 20. 

This publication sets forth concisely 
the need of first aid facilities within 
industrial plants of all sizes; the desir- 





ability, in all plants, of provision for 
more extensive medical and surgical 
eare; and the conditions determining 
the appropriate scope of first aid and 
other dispensary service in plants of 
Various sizes. 


Plants of 500 or more workers gener- 


1S4 


ally find it advantageous to equip first 
aid dispensaries and to provide some 
degree of medical and surgical care for 
workers. In establishments with less 
than 500 employees, the aggregate of 
that of the 
larger plants, medical and surgical 


whose workers exceeds 
treatment beyond first aid is no less 
desirable than in the larger plants; but 
the per capita cost is relatively more. 
Hence in the smaller plant it is usually 
advisable to limit dispensary service 
quite literally to first acd. 

One section of the publication con- 
siders the legal aspeets of industrial 
first aid service. Existing state laws 
and regulations are so varied that few 
generalizations can be made. As an 
aid in this dificulty a summary of state 
and provincial laws is appended. An 
important safeguard against possible 
legal complications in industrial dis- 
pensary service is scrupulous observ- 
the general principle of all 
these laws 


anee of 
namely, that medical and 
surgical treatment is limited to licensed 
physicians exrcepl in emergency. 


Other seetions outline the considera- 
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tions determining size, location, and 
other structural details of the first aid 
quarters; factors determining appropri- 
ate equipment and supplies; and sug- 
gestions for the selection and training 
of personnel. Photographie reproduc- 
tions illustrate the layout of typical 
first aid rooms in several small plants. 
A simple system of making and filing 


“s 


is briefly 


‘ 


records of first aid service 


deseribed.—H. W. S. 


Eye EXAMINATION RECORD AND 
TorpocrapHic CuHartT. J. Davidson. 
Am. Jour. Ophth., April, 1930, vol. 13, 
Ppp. 323-329. 

The examination record blank pre- 
sents a suggested routine of examina- 
tions to serve the needs of ophthal- 
mologists engaged in industrial and 
compensation work; while the topo- 
graphie chart provides for some details 
not commonly ineluded in such charts, 
especially as to the relation between 
the eye and the orbit and as to inelu- 
sion of the whole of the ophthalmosco- 
pically visible fundus.—A uthor’s Swm- 
mary. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF OCULAR IN- 


JURIES OBSERVED DURING THE LAST 
DECADE AT THE BRATISLAVA OPHTHAL- 
Abstr. as 
follows from Pratisl. le Rar, listy, Dee., 


ls Y BY 


Mic Curnic. NSolartkova. 


Mp. 1252, an Am. Jour. Ophth.., 
A pril, LS. rf), vol, id, jp). O7 l. 
This 3,244 


injuries, comprising per cent. of all 


report classifies ocular 


‘.é 


patients, relative to their etiology, 
type of injury, complications, and 
visual results; 71.66 per cent. were 
occupational injuries, 18.7 per cent. 
perforating injuries, and 3.9 per cent. 
burns. In comparison with the au- 
thor’s statisties the German and Eng- 
lish statistics show a higher percentage 
of burns, and a lower percentage of 
perforating injuries. 


Oct., 1%: 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


A Srupy oF FruirSortina. D.W. 
Harding and W. H. ON. Manning. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychel., Oct., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 423-482. 

In the sorting of strawberries and 
currants at a fruit sorting factory, each 
worker had two trays in front of her, 
one filled with unsorted fruit, the other 
destined for first-grade fruit, while a 
basket at the end of the unsorted tray 
was intended for second-grade fruit. 
Waste, such as stalks, was left in one 
corner of the unsorted tray. It was 
found that some sorters had more than 
double the output of others; this was 
partly because there were no special 
instructors, other than the foremen, 
who gave very brief tuition. Special 
supervisors or instructors were there- 
fore appointed to show the sorters how 
to carry out the work efficiently. The 
slow workers, who were accustomed to 


pick up first-grade and second-grade 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: 


strawberries haphazard, just as they 
came to hand, were instructed to make 
“runs” first on one grade of fruit and 
then on the other. Also, the sorters 
were instructed to use both hands as 
much as possible, each for a particular 
movement. Special labor was intro- 
duced for supplying unsorted fruit and 
for removing sorted fruit, instead of 
leaving these jobs to the sorters, and 
adequate rest pauses were introduced 
into each work spell in order to com- 
pensate for the more rapid and con- 
tinuous work. Black currant sorting 
was found to be monotonous because 
the full tray of fruit supplied to each 
girl was so big that it took her nearly 
the whole day to sort. When the 
girls were given only half a trayful at a 
time, which could be coped with fairly 
quickly, they doubled their output in 
most cases and avoided boredom.— 


H. M. V. 


COURT DIECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


THE VERTEBRAE ROENTGENOLOGI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED (INCLUDING A 
Stupby oF InpustRIAL ACCIDENT 
Cases). A. W. George and R. D. 
Leonard. Vol. VIII of Annals of 
Roentgenology: A Series of Monographic 
New York, Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1929, pp. 256. 

Reviewed in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Nov. 2, 1929, vol. 93, p. 1411. 

The extensive experience of the au- 
thors in industrial accident cases has 
given them an abundance of material. 
Therefore the volume is of especial 


Atlases. 


interest and value to those engaged in 
roentgen practice dealing with cases 
that come under the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts of the several states. It 
fills a gap in English literature on the 
X-rays that has long needed filling in 
this age of high speed, intensive indus- 
trial activities. Here is a book that 
will serve to reduce many of the errors 
of interpretation of roentgenograms of 
the spinal column which have been all 
too frequent in the past. 

The authors are to be commended 
for the splendid section on pathologic 
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The in- 
teresting condition known as Kim- 


conditions of the vertebrae. 


mell’s disease is given considerable 
space in which they do not accept Kiim- 
mell’s hypothesis as to the etiology of 
hey believe that this le- 
sion is always due to an actual and 


the lesion. 


rocntgenographically demonstrable in- 
jury to a veriebral body and consider 
it a compression fracture at the time 
of the initial injury, and believe that 
Kiimmell’s presumptive evidence of 
no rocntgenographically demonstrable 
bone injury would have been shown to 
be in error had a technically correct 
roentgen examination been made im- 
mediately after the injury. ‘There are 
others who believe as do George and 
Leonard, but the majority of those in- 
terested in this condition still adhere 
to WWiimmell’s hypothesis. 

Another interesting seetion is that 
On) spondylolisthesis, which they Ccon- 
sider more as a congenital defeet or as 
a congenital weakness predisposing to 
the condition rather than as an ac- 
quired slip in the sense of a dislocation 
produced by force. ‘They support this 
by valid evidence found in children 
who never 


who have the lesion but 


were injured. Still another interesting 
section is that dealing with so-called 
infectious arthritis or spondylitis. 
They hesitate to use this term, believ- 
ing it to be misleading in most eases. 
Apparently they adhere to Sir Arbuth- 


not Lane’s belief that vertebral lipping 


is due to reactive changes as the result 
of occupational stresses. They also 
contribute a paragraph on tuberculosis 
of the fifth lumbar bone, a condition 
which many osteologists have never 
seen, 

A chapter on industrial back cases is 
contributed by Dr. John D. Adams 
which is decidedly apropos, but one 
wonders why he concludes with the 
statement that “until we at some 
time may check up our findings by 
pathological examination, we are not 
justified in mentioning either to our 
patient or to the board of arbitration 
findings 
sufficiently 


the existence of roentgen 
that 


number of normal cases to warrant 


, 
tarve 


~ 


occur in &a 


their being placed in the category of 
anatomical variation or chronological 
age changes.’ In certain cases the 
psychologic effect on an arbitrator and 
the opposing lawyers of failing to re- 
port the existence of such conditions 
would be bad, giving the impression 
that the defendant was covering up, 
although it is that 
changes may not be causative factors 


conceded these 
of symptoms complained of or related 
to the alleged injury. 

In an appendix George and Leonard 
give a presentation on medicolegal ex- 
pert testimony that should be read by 
every physician who may be called in 
court proceedings, be he roentgenolo- 
gist or any other specialist in medicine 
or surgery. 


J. I. H. 
Oct., 1930 
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REPORT OF THE MEpICcCAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1928-1929. 
Hf. M. Stationery Office, 1930, pp. 158. 

This report sets out the wide scope of 
the work now being done for investi- 
gating the causation and cure of dis- 
ease. The sixth section of the report 
deals with industrial health research. 
The subjects mainly concerned were 
miners’ the 


duced by experimental dust inhalation, 


nystagmus, effects pro- 
and the respiratory response to carbon 
The incidence 
among printers has been investigated 


dioxide. of sickness 


with special reference to their tendency 


187 


to develop tuberculosis. Similar work 
is being done among operatives in 


spinning mills. Sickness absenteeism 


in industrial and clerical establish- 
ments is under investigation. The 


physiology of load carrying by dock 
and transport workers is being looked 
into. The effeets of age on the ac- 
quisition of dexterity are being in- 
vestigated, as well as several other 
matters dealing with industrial psy- 
chology, such as the personal factor 
in accident proneness and proficiency. 


+ 


Other industrial investigations include 


the subjects of heating and ventila- 
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tion, absenteeism among coal miners, 
manual repetition work and monotony, 
labor turnover, and ultraviolet radia- 
tion.—Ii. L. C. 

oN INDUs- 


FourtH CONFERENCE 


TRIAL HyGIENE, Marcu, 19380. Com- 
MONWEALTH AND STATES OF AUS- 


TRALIA. Canberra, 1930. 

A summary is presented of work 
related to occupational hygiene re- 
cently carried out either federally or by 
individual Particular atten- 
tion is directed to the electric accumu- 
lator 
chrome plating, 


states. 


industry, industrial cancer, 
freezing machinery 
and compressed gas containers, and to 
a standard lighting code. The report, 
being a summary, does not lend itself 
to abstract. 

There are four appendices to the 
report. ‘The first is an analysis. of 
982 industrial accidents to minors, of 
which machinery was the agency in 
41.6 the 
males, and in 63.5 per cent. of the 
These are un- 
The chief 
emerging was the large per- 
centage, 74.5, resulting from want of 
eare; such accident frequency calls for 


per cent. of cases among 
cases among females. 
usually high proportions. 


point 


educational measures. 

‘The second appendix is a survey of 
industrial medical services in Aus- 
tralia. There Commonwealth 
medical officers at the post offices of 


are 
Sydney and Melbourne. The railway 
and tramway services of New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Victoria 
have medical departments. A part or 
whole time physician or trained nurse 
was found employed by forty firms; 
first aid for aeeidents and sickness is 
rendered, and compensation cases are 


assessed. 


Kxamination prior to en- 
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gagement is not practised generally, 
The accommodation provided varied 
from one room to five. Favorable 
comments on the value of the work 
were usual, and the service seems 
likely to be more widely adopted. 

The third appendix deals with 
twelve months’ experience with the 
kata-thermometer which is found of 
definite use; but standards of cooling 
power suitable for Great Britain are 
too high for Australia, owing to ac- 
climatization to atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

The last appendix presents a safety 
code for refrigerators which is adopted 
from that in force in New York City. 
It is aimed at preventing accidents 
due to escape of refrigerants, such as 
methyl chloride, which are anesthetic 
and toxie.——E. L. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF 
INSPECTOR OF IF'ACTORIES AND WoORK- 
SHOPS FOR THE YEAR 1929. Hl. M. 
Stationery Office, 1930, pp. 173. (Cmd. 
3633.) 

Factories again increased in number 
to 152,453, while workshops decreased 
to 108,323. The tendency for ex- 
pansion to occur in the southeast and 
leave the north continued; the textile 
trades were severely depressed. Not- 
withstanding a safety campaign, acci- 
dents increased in number to 161,269 
with 982 deaths; over 10 per cent. of 
the due to 
Instances are quoted of good results 
from organized safety work, lowering 
frequency rates of 85.6 in 1927 to 
67.7 in 1929, of 96.9 to 78.5, of 99.2 
to 54.6, and of 49.1 to 34.5. Only 
20 per cent. of accidents were due to 


accidents were 


sepsis. 


moving machinery; 80 per cent. were 
caused by such personal reasons as 


ee Ff 
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falls, struck by falling body, handling 
goods, and use of tools. ‘The 80 per 
eent. are only to be attacked by 
personal care inculeated by safety 
first methods. 

Progress made in all the large in- 
dustries is described. But some men 
seem made to kill themselves; a fore- 
man steel erector was walking on an 
18-inch steel girder at a height of 75 
feet from the ground. He was read- 
ing a plan, and, not watching his 
steps, walked off the end of the girder. 
The introduction of abrasive wheels 
until extremely few grindstones are 
left is a great health step; another is 
the use of leadless or low solubility 
glaze in the potteries; while dry rub- 
bing down in the painting industry is 
dying away. Chromium plating cre- 
ates a new hazard from corrosive fumes, 
but it is being adequately controlled. 
Conjunctivitis in making artificial silk 
has called for special efficient ventila- 
tion; in three months it caused 230 
with a loss of 1,555 working 

Lighting was further studied; 
yellow glass was found to drive away 
flies and is recommended for food 
No definite conclusions have 
been drawn from using Vitaglass in 
factories. 


Cases 


hours. 


stores, 


Progress is reported in provision of 
welfare amenities, particularly for sup- 
plying food. stations for 
fish curers are doing good work; at one, 


Dressing 


done in two 
months, chiefly for salt sores. An 
account is given of the good purposes 


11,561 dressings were 


which are being served by the Home 
Ofniee industrial museum in exhibiting 
safety appliances, ventilation appara- 
us, illumination, and welfare needs; 
it is a center from which edueation is 


emanating. Toolproof electrical ap- 


Vol. 12 


~ 
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paratus is a good instance; here, while 
the use of electric energy has increased 
over 100 per cent., accidents have 
increased only 8.5 per cent. ‘The 
alternating current is more dangerous 
than the direct current of equal pres- 
sure. Many instances are given of 
accidents resulting from culpable negli- 
gence in handling live conductors.— 


REPORT OF THE SENIOR MeEpIcAL 
Inspector. J.C. Bridge. Ann. Rep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories for 1929. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1980, pp. 73-98. 
(Cmd. 3633.) 

iver more as years pass does this 
annual report deal with subjects of 
wider scope than industrial poisonings. 
Dr. Bridge calls it the dust age of 
industrial medicine; silicosis, asbes- 
tosis, card room dust, and lead dust 
Plum- 
bism is receding into the background; 
only 169 cases were recorded from 
factories, as against 505 in 1910, and 
1,058 in 1900. House painting is 
today the remaining stronghold of this 
occupational disease. 
bon bisulphide at an artificial silk 
works caused some serious cases, one 
being acute mania; two cases of toxic 
jaundice resulted from exposure to 
fumes of tetrachlorethane—a solvent 
which should be prohibited. Infee- 
tion from hides and skins caused most 


are examples of dust hazards. 


The use of ear- 


vases of anthrax; all endeavors so far 
to eliminate this risk by any measure 
of disinfection have failed, but research 
is being continued. 

Skin cancer from exposure to pitch, 
tar, and mineral oil continues to be an 
important disease; 165 cases with fifty 
deaths recorded. 


were fortunately, 


the causation is well understood; clean- 
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liness and the establishment of periodic 
medical examination should bring the 
risk under control. Akindred trouble, 
dermatitis, is receiving special note; 
it occurs more among men than women, 
77.7 per cent. of the reported cases 
The originating sub- 
stances are many: chromic acid and 
chromium compounds, acid hypo, 
lubricants, and cooling fluids are in- 


being males. 


stances. Prevention lies in care of the 
skin and avoidance of contamination. 

A summary is given of theincidence, 
sympioms, and pathology of asbestosis 
as ascertained by an inquiry in which 
374 workers were examined. The dis- 
ease may develop in seven to nine 
years, causing complete disablement 
and death without superimposed 
tubereulosis; it results from a diffuse 
pulmonary fibrosis uniformly damag- 


ing the lung. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: 
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Cases of gassing by carbon monoxide 
were rather more numerous, and due 
mostly to contempt of danger arising 
from  familiarity—tragedies often 
caused by one man, gassed through 
carelessness, jeopardizing the lives of 
Par- 
unusual 
gassing cases due to nickel carbonyl, 
with headache, retrosternal soreness, 


others who attempt a rescue. 


ticulars are given of six 


inability to breathe deeply, and a 
purposeless cough; details of the blood 
picture in each case are presented. 
The incidence of sepsis in reported 
accidents was as high as 10 per cent.: 
this proportion is far too high since 
many accidents are not wounds. At 


hal 


least half of the cases did not seek firs? 


aid treatment. Skill and knowledge of 
ainbulanee work are steadily extend- 


ing.—lh. L. C. 


CHEMICALS, I’'TC. 


L. Del- 
adriere. Abstr. as follows from Hyg. 
Travail, No. 100, Ztschr. f. d. 
Schiess- u. Sprengstoffw., 1929, vol. 24, 
pp. 110-118, 149-152, 198-196, in 
Chem. Abstr., March 10, 1930, vol. 
24, p. 1166. 

The industrial 
gas masks are deseribed with data on 


RESPIRATORY APPARATUS. 


ges. 


various types of 


construction, applicability, methods of 


testing, storage, ete. The masks de- 


seribed are mainly American and 


Freneh, and the bibliography is de- 
, > I e 
from <Amerienan and 


ye 


— tniy 
rivea = WmVAlniy 


i'rench sources.- 


Gas Masks (GAs PROTECTION Ap- 
PARATUS) WITH CLOsED Circuir. O. 


Sch % nnd £ Abstr. as follows from 


Ztschr. d. Ver. deutsch. Ing., 1930, vol. 
74, pp. A bstr., 
June 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 2814. 

Various forms of (German) gas 
masks are described and illustrated. 
In them oxygen is supplied in tanks; 
the products of respiration are ab- 
sorbed (as with potassium hydroxide) ; 
the passage of inhaled and exhaled 
air is controlled by suitable valves; 
and the inhalation of gas or dust laden 
air is minimized.—P. D. 


y I/O 


338 OA ~) in Chem. 


THe “SpASNY’’ INHALATOR APPARA- 
rus. I’. Schmid. Abstr. as follows from 
Montan. 1929, vol. 21, 
pp. 412-415, in Chem. Abstr., March 
10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1166. 

A deseription of an 


Rundschau, 


apparatus con- 
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taining potassium hydroxide cartridge, 
oxygen cylinder, reducing valve, and 
accessory parts, designed especially 
for life saving work, use in mines, 
ete.—P. D. 


PHYSIOLOGIC RESPIRATORY INVES- 
TIGATIONS ON CARRYING OF GAS 


\Iasks. IV. Dors Lona CARRYING 
LeAD TO INCREASE OF RESISTANCE IN 
tHe Firter? Englmann and Quednau. 
Abstr. as follows from Arbeitsphysiol., 
1929, vol. 1, pp. 625-6388, in Chem. 
Abstr., June 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 2814. 

‘The increases in weight of parts and 
changes in resistance to inspiration 
and expiration were determined with a 
Degea 760 gas mask during rest and 
The results showed an increase 
in the resistance of the filter after 
long use, due to water vapor in the 
The increase at rest is 
not significant, but during work, may 
soon cause an insufficiency of ventila- 
tion, especially with an untrained 
subject.—P. D. 


W rk ‘ 


expired air. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANILISM AT CERTAIN 
PROCESSES OF PHARMACEUTIC CHEM- 
istry. F. H. de Balsac. Méd. du 
travail, July, 19380, pp. 285-290. 

An investigation is reported into the 
manufacture of sodium arsanilate, or 
atoxyl; it results from the action of 
aniline at 100°C. 
Aniline while cold, even though han- 


arsenic acid on 
died freely, was net found to be toxie; 
contrary to expectation no absorption 
(hrough the skin was observed. Heated 
aniline caused trouble, and although 
care was taken to prevent fumes from 

caping into the atmosphere, cases of 
anilism oeeurred. Only seven men 
were employed at any one time; but 
150 had passed through the 


1 + 


» . m058 ~ 
tc years. INO 


workshop 


. ye 
fatalitv h 


1) 


ad oc- 


7 "?\ 
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curred; cases of illness lasted from a 
few hours to three weeks. 
dizziness, headache, and nausea were 
present, and in severe cases, fainting. 
Kxamination of nine men who had 
been affected did not disclose any 
characteristic lesion, not even in the 
blood picture.—E. L. C. 


Cyanosis, 





THe PaTruHotoGy or § ANILINE 
POISONING. G. Aiello. Méd. du travail, 
July, 1930, pp. 294-296. 


THREE CaAsES OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONING BY ARSENIURETTED Hy- 
DROGEN. 2. Blondel. Méd. du tra- 


vail, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 186-144. 

An interesting note is given on three 
cases of poisoning by arseniuretted 
hydrogen, which occurred 
smelting tin ore. Apparently among 
the impurities present there may be 
arsenic in 


during 


with alu- 
When such a combination is 
mixed with water, a takes 
place, with evolution of the poisonous 
gas and the formation of 
aluminium. In hot weather the men, 
inconvenienced 
quenched the molten material they 


combination 
minium. 
reaction 


oxide of 


by dust and heat, 
were moving with water, whereupon 
fumes were evolved; three of them 
were sO overcome as to be removed to 
a hospital. Two of these men died, 
one after five days and the other after 


six. The third was less. severely 
gassed, and recovered after three 
weeks. The exact cause of the poison- 


c 


recognized until afier 
] 


te 
hy 


ing was not 
death, when the tissues were examine 
but the symptoms experienced were 
later recognized as typical of poison- 


ing by arseniureited hydrogen, with 


acute abdominal pain, jaundice, and 
suppression of urine. Arsenic was 
found both in the lungs and in the 
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liver. Generally this gas betrays its 
presence by its characteristic odor, 
which, however, when it is suddenly 
evolved is not sufficient warning to 
protect workers.—lt. L. C. 


TREMOR IN INDUSTRIAL POISONING 
BY CARBON BisuLpHipe. G. Bb. A. 
Gianotli. Abstr. as follows from hi- 
forma med., 1929, vol. 45, pp. 1275- 
278, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 
5, p. 261, 

Nervous symptoms occurring in car- 
bon bisuiphide poisoning may be those 
of a polyncuritis, or of the parkin- 
sonian encephalitis 
‘The author has seen cases 


syndrome — of 
lethargiea. 
of this intoxication among operatives 
in the artificial silk industry and 
aman of 389—in detail. 
Symptoms first appeared six months 


deseribes one 


previously with gastric discomfort, 
pain, and acid dyspepsia, relieved by 
alkalies. ‘Two months later he com- 
plained of sensory disturbances of the 
legs and soles; these sensations sub- 
sequently involved the arms, first the 
left, the with tremor. 


When the arms were quite at rest the 


then right, 
tremor ceased, but movement started 
it again and purposive movements of 
the fingers brought on the pill-rolling 
Some of 
the small muscles of the left hand (the 
one more affected) were hypertrophied. 
The left (external popliteal 
branches) gave signs of hypo-excit- 
AOC> ACC> KCC. 
between 


action of paralysis agitans. 


seiatie 


ability, namely, 
The 


various origins are discussed, but add 


differences tremors of 
nothing to what is stated above, that 
in this intoxication they closely re- 
semble those of parkinsonian’ en- 
eephalitis, though the author is careful 


to note that he does not by this state- 
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ment intend to commit himself to the 
opinion that pathologically they are 
identical; that is, the lesion in carbon 
bisulphide poisoning is not necessarily 
central.—H. H. 8. 


NeEvuROLOGIC CHANGES FOLLOwInG 
CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. Rr- 
PoRT OF A Case. ft. P. Mackay. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 81, 1930, 
vol. 94, pp. 1733-1736. 

Following acute carbon monoxide 
poisoning, parkinsonism developed in 
a previously normal person, with in- 
creased tonus of the skeletal muscula- 
ture, ‘‘cogwheel phenomenon,’’ masked 
facies, monotonous speech, rhythmic 
tremor of the head and hands, mental 
decline, and early scleroderma. 

A study of the literature on the 
clinical and experimental aspects of 
the condition reveals that the nervous 
system is the seat of highly variable 
and complicated degenerative changes, 
and that these changes are the result 
of functional and organic vascular dis- 
turbances dependent on anoxemia. It 
is suggested that oxygen deprivation 
also produces parenchymatous neuro- 
logic alterations by direct action on 
the nervous tissue.—Kk. R. D. 


Dors CarBoNn MonoxipE Com- 
PLETELY INHIBIT RESPIRATION? 0. 
Warburg and F. Kubowitz. Abstr. as 
follows from Biochem. Ztschr., 1929, 
vol. 214, pp. 19-23, in Chem. Abstr., 
March 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1150. 

The inhibition of respiration by 
carbon increases with in- 
crease in carbon monoxide tension and 
diminution in oxygen tension. ‘The 
residual respiration n is therefore: 
n/ (1 — n) (Poo/Po.) = KK, and the 


constant is determined when cell sus- 


monoxide 
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pensions are shaken with mixtures of 
earbon monoxide and of oxygen; the re- 
sidual respiration is measured while the 
P.o/Po, in the gas chamber is known. 
Experiments were carried out in which 
this ratio = 1,000, 7.e., the oxygen 
tension was only 0.001 atmosphere. 
It is pointed out that the inhibition of 
respiration through carbon monoxide 
is as complete as the distribution ratio 
makes it possible. Experimentally one 
can produce an inhibition of 99 per 
cent.—P. D. 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. S. 
Schonberg. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. 
Med., 1930, vol. 14, pp. 517-519, in 
Chem. Abstr., June 20, 1930, vol. 24, 
p. 3068. 

Case report and discussion.—P. D. 


AcuTE CARBON MONOXIDE POISON- 
ING WITH VARYING CLINICAL PICTURE. 
W. R. H. Kranenburg. Méd. du 
travail, July, 1930, p. 297. 


OCCUPATIONAL POISONING BY CaAR- 
BON TETRACHLORIDE. M. P. Boveri. 
Méd. du travail, July, 1930, pp. 280-288. 

A healthy man employed for two 
days in a silk factory, degreasing with 
carbon tetrachloride, was suddenly 
taken ill in the night with vomiting, 
vertigo, and abdominal pains. Urine 
Was suppressed and coma supervened 
for four days. Pulse was feeble, slow, 


and irregular; slightly 


raised; liver enlarged and tender; face 


temperature 


slightly eyanosed and eyes jaundiced. 
Recovery was slow but complete. As 
carbon tetrachloride is considered non- 
toxic and is largely used in industry, 
and as an anthelmintic, this 
raises a warning note.—E. L. C. 


Case 


Vol. 19 


( 
‘ 


POISONING FROM ORGANIC DYES 
Usep ror Boots, Fasrics, AND Furs, 
AS WELL AS FOR MAKING CERTAIN 
COSMETICS. A. Kling. Bull. de 
l’Acad. de méd., June, 19380, vol. 108, 
pp. 690-695. 

Certain solutions of aromatic amines, 
which on exposure to the air oxidize 
and turn black, are used as dyes. 
Contact with the skin before oxidation 
is complete may cause poisoning. Four 
cases, one of which was fatal, are re- 
ported due to wearing leather shoes 
recently dyed; in three cases aniline 
was found in the dye, and _ ortho- 
toluidine inthe fourth. Afurther case 
of interest occurred; it was due to 
wearing a dress recently dyed black; 
in this instance the dye was a secret 
preparation, analogous to the quino- 
phthalones of Swiss origin, known as 
black setacyl direct R. References 
are furs 
dyed with ursol, and to skin eruptions 
from the use of lip stick. Personal 
idiosynecrasy appears in these latter 
instances to play an important part 
in the oeccurrences.—E. L. C. 


also made to rashes from 


AcTUAL CONCENTRATIONS OF [ETH- 
YLENE IN THE AIR OF THE OPERAT- 
ING Room AND A Raprp METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING THE SAME. J. B. 
Cheney and M.L. Folkman. Abstr. as 


follows from Anesth. and Analg., 1930, 


vol. 9, pp. 11-13, in Chem. Abstr., 
March 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1513. 

The determinations were made with 
a device developed by the Union Car- 
bide Company for the detection of 
methane and other inflammable gases 
in coal mines, the only modification 
necessary being the calibration of the 
instrument and preparation of conver- 
sion tables for use with ethylene-air 
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mixtures. The danger zone so far as 
inflammable mixtures of ethylene and 
air are concerned is confined to an area 
within a few feet of the exhaling valve 
The direction in 
which the exhalation is pointed is an 


of the face mask. 
important faetor. Iithylene possesses 
arelatively high rate of diffusion whieh 
accounts for the lack of accumulation. 


Ordinary ventilation is a deciding 
factor.—P. D. 
PHARMACODYNAMIC AND Toxic 


OzoNE. J. Dadlez. 
Abstr. from Med. Doswiadczalna t Spo- 
leczna, 1929, 10, pp. 185-212 
(French summary p. 218), in Chem. 
Abstr., July 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 3278. 

After the discussion of the action 


PROPERTIES OI 


vol. 


of ozone on various inorganie and or- 
ganic substanees, its application in 
hygiene and its influence on human 
and animal organisms is deseribed on 
of on 
man. of 
ozone above 1 mg. in 1 em. of air cause 


the basis experiments made 


dog and Concentrations 
irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the respiratory organs. The depres- 
sion of blood pressure by the influence 
of ozone is a consequence of the dilata- 
tion of peripheral blood vessels; the 
mechanism of this action is of central 


r, SA 


origin. 


Test Paper FOR DETECTING SMALL 
QUANTITIES OF  PHOSGENE. A. 
Suchier. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f. anal, Chem., 1929, vol. 79, pp. 183- 
185, in Chem. Abstr., March 10, 1930, 
vol. 24, pp. 1056-1057. 

Directions are given for preparing 
a test paper from | gm. of p-dimethyl- 
and 1 of 
diphenylamine, which will react well 


aminobenzaldehyde em. 
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with phosgene in the air. The paper 
is more sensitive than litmus to phos- 
gene but less sensitive to hydrochloric 
acid.—P. D. 


[XPERIMENTAL STUDY OF Tans. 
Tue Action oF TAR OBTAINED Froy 
CrubD& PETROLEUM BY DISTILLATION. 
S. Shibata. Abstr. as follows from Actg 
dermat. (Kyoto), 1929, vol. 14, pp. 81-93 
(English summary p. 94), in Ber. wi. d. 
ges. Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., Jun: 
4, 1930, vol. 54, p. 446. 

The author experimented with this 
tar, which is a yellow-brown, sticky 
substance and smells of petroleum. 
Three tar was 
smeared on the inner surface of rab- 


times a week the 
every being taken 
to avoid mechanical injury. At first 
only an acute dermatitis appeared, 


er _ . 
bits’ ears, care 


while no epithelial thickening or tumor 


eould Histologically, 
hyperkeratosis appeared on the skin, 


be detected. 
but there was no change in the con- 
nective The 
larged hair follicles were filled with 


tissue. somewhat en- 
scales, and a slight cellular infiltrate 
was seen in the enlarged hair follicles 
and in the superficial layers of the sub- 
cutis. As a control, the “C” 
ponent of pityrol was used, which, as 


ComMm- 


shown in a previous experiment of the 
author, produces cancerous and papu- 
lar growths sooner than does the tar 
obtained from crude petroleum. 


Tue MECHANISM OF THE ORIGIN OF 


Tar Cancer. J. A. Pigalew. Abstr. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. d. ges. exper. 
Med., 1928, vol. 63, pp). 662-676, in 
Ber. wi. d. ges. Physiol. wu. 
Pharmakol., Jan. 15, 1930, 


~~ —_— - 


Pp. 909. 


et pe P< 


vol. 09, 


J.1H 
Nov., 1Y 




















A gr Oup yf loe al, peripheral processes 
owe their origin to the fact that certain 


substanees travel along the nerve 
tracts and reach the brain. Through 


alteration of the corresponding brain 
reflected phenomena appear 
The 


question 


segment, 
on the periphery as local effects. 


4 


author investigated the 
whether the origin of cancer following 
tar can be traced to a 
similar mechanism. If this is the ease, 
then the latent period would 
by increasing the amount of coal 
the brain by means of 


painting with 


be short- 
ened 
tar reaching 
simultaneous local application, and the 
appearance of atime (or tumors) 
would be increased according to the 
intensity of applie The 
author has confirmed this in the experi- 


the ation. 


ments described. Following tar paint- 
ing on the ear or injection of tar into 
the submucosa of the stomach, rabbits 
received periodic injections of a tar 
emulsion by means of suboccipital 
pricking. With the application on the 
ear combined with the suboccipital 
the growth of papillomas 
was more rapid and more marked than 


the painted controls; 


injections, 


the same was 
true of the development of adenomas 
following injection into the submucosa 
If the central nerve 
severed, 


of the stomach. 
tracts papillomas or 
adenomas did not appear with painting 


alone either on 


were 


the skin or on the 
mucous membrane. 


NOTE ON SoME CASES OF POISONING 


BY ZINC Fumes. Artur. Arch. de méd. 
et pharm, nav., 1929, vol. 119, pp. 
547-649 


Ona number of oceasions since 1924, 


Symptoms have heen complained of in 
dockyards by men employed on elec- 
tric welding of 


galvanized sheets or 
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treating them with the oxyacetylene 
flame. 
with 


Such processes are associated 
the evolution of heavy, greenish- 
white fumes. These fumes are com- 
posed of oxide of zine. The men af- 
fected call the trouble zine fever, while 
the symptoms experienced are identical 
with those known under the name of 
brassfounders’ ague. But the author 
does not appear to be acquainted with 
the work of Drinker upon metal fume 
fever, originally reported in Tuts 
JOURNAL, men, usually after 
leaving are attacked 
shivering, and nausea, 
panied by a 
Later the 
when except for tiredness the man has 
recovered and 
work. In exceptional cases of pro- 
longed and in 


The 
work, with 
malaise, accom- 
rise in temperature. 


attack ends in sweating, 


is able to resume his 


tense exposure, more 
severe attacks are deseribed. 
Analyses definitely showed the pres- 
ence of oxide of zine in the fumes and 
No 
attacks occurred among men welding 
black plates not coated with zine. 
Examination of the blood showed that 
the red cells but 
there was toward mono- 


upon cotton used in a respirator. 


remained normal, 
a tendency 
nucleosis. Experiments showed that 
the men at work could be protected by 
wearing a suitable mask, which fil- 
tered the fumes from the air breathed 
by causing them to pass through a 
layer of cotton wool soaked in a solu- 
tion of tartaric acid. 

Men employed on other work in 
compartments where the welding was 
proceeding, suffered quite as much as 
those directly employed. ‘The 
tion of the trouble 
that an order for the 


submarines 


CAaUS2R=- 
was so definite 
ruction of 


CONST 


has been issued, which 


calis for careful ventilation of all places 
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where such work is in progress, and 


for the elimination from such compart- 
directly em- 


ments of anyone not 


ployed; while those employed are 
called upon to wear a protecting mask. 
—H. L. C. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Tne IstiMATION OF Dust IN MINE 
Am. d. boyd. Abstr. as follows from 
Third (Triennial) Empire Min. Metall. 
Congress, So. Africa, 1930, pp. 23, in 
Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1930, vol. 24, 
p. 2091, 

A description of the methods used 
on the Witwatersrand, and a discus- 
sion of the results obtained. Im- 
proved results by the gravimetrie 
method have been corroborated by the 
results of the konimeter samples, 
Dust content in mine air has dropped, 


While no 


one method of dust determination can 


since 1914, from 5 to 1 mg. 


be claimed as seientifieally accurate, 
the knowledge gained has led to ways 
and means of improving air conditions 
underground and to prevention of 
the formation of excessive amounts of 
dangerous dust.—P. D. 

A Mertuop or Soot DETERMINA- 
TION, J. Hirsch. Abstr. as follows 
from Ztschr. f. Ilyq., 1929, vol. 110, pp. 
899-412, in Chem. Abstr., Alay 10, 
1950, vol. 24, p. 2220. 

Various methods for the determina- 
tion of soot in the atmosphere are 
reviewed. The details of a method 
are reported which is applicable for 
determining organie dusts.—P. D. 


INpustrRIAL Dusts. A. F. Alartin. 
Mouvement San., June, 1930, vol. 6, 
Pp. 370-882. 

Dusts are harmful; some are micro- 
bie and may originate such diseases as 


tuberculosis or anthrax, while others 
are toxic, like lead, or irritating like 
silica. The skin, digestive 
tract, eyes, or air passages may be 
affected. Further, dust inhalation 
provokes thirst and so tends to aleohol- 
ism, while oxidizable dusts, like flour, 


lungs, 


coal, aluminium, or magnesium, form 
explosive mixtures with air. French 
legislation aimed at controlling dusts 
is quoted in detail and reference is 
made to dust determinations. Pro- 
phylaxis is summarized as_ personal 
cleanliness, the application of glycerin 
to the skin to avoid cracks, the wearing 
of goggles, the use of respirators, and 
the nongeneration of dust or the adop- 
tion of methods to prevent it from 
Dust may 
be caught at the point of origin and 


gaining access to the air. 


carried away to a deposition chamber, 
often of eyelone type, or to be de- 
posited electrolytically as is done when 
precious metals are present. No 
method for dealing with dusts should 
interfere with a worker’s manipula- 
tions: all exhaust hoods and duets 
constructed accordingly. 
Good results have followed legal enact- 
ments; further advantage to health 
would follow spread of knowledge.— 


KM. L. C. 


should be 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
OccUPATIONAL PNEUMONOKONIOSES. 
A. Feil. Presse méd., July 12, 1930, 
vol. 88, pp. 939-942. 

A discussion of dusts is presented, 


J.1. Hi. 
Nov., 1930 























owing to a French decree, November, 
1929, calling upon doctors to notify 
lung diseases caused by inhaling dusts 
of silica, lime, clay, or coal. Most 
efforts to classify dusts are rejected as 
possessing no pathologic basis. Some 
dusts are poisonous, like lead and 
arsenic} are infectious, like 
tubercle and anthrax bacilli; some 
are caustic, like slag; some are soft, 
like wool and cotton; and others are 
hard and abrasive. But only silica 
dust produces a true pathologic fibrosis, 
The outstanding importance of silico- 


some 


sis has in recent years been displayed 
by British observers who have shown 
that in the tissue the silica particles 
dissolve into a positive colloid with 
toxie properties, enough of which will 
kill animals. In man _ the 
condition takes years to develop. 


fibrotic 


Anthracosis is a name given to lungs 


black with coal dust; but it has no 
pathologie character, unless silica is 
present in the dust. Siderosis is ap- 
plied to pneumonokoniosis due to iron 
dust; but it seems not to exist. Senhis- 
tosis occurs from slate dust, and is due 
to the oecurrenee of silica in slate. 
There is no evidence to condemn lime 
dusts, or clay dusts. Upto the present 
time, silica alone is condemned; and 
the ministerial deeree should be modi- 


hed accordingly.—E. L. C. 


SERIOUS PNEUMONOKONIOSES (SILI- 
Méd. du travail, March, 1930 
pp. IS-105, 


COSIS). 
) 


A summary is presented as furnished 


to German doctors when compensa- 


tion was granted for silicosis in Febru- 
ary, 1929. It 
etiology and with the anatomic and 
Three 


recognized: slight 


deals usefully with 


pathologie picture. stages in 
1 


he disease are 
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dyspnea, increasing dyspnea with di- 
aphragmatie breathing, and serious 
dyspnea and possibly death from ear- 
diac failure. The value of X-rays for 
diagnosis and the importance of tuber- 
culous infection is made clear. Atten- 
tion is directed to the importance of 
preventive measures to minimize the 
dust risk, especially in industry, by 
limiting periods of work, by extended 
annual holidays, by seleetion of work- 
ers, and by periodic examinations. 
Prognosis is recognized to be generally 
unfavorable, and particularly so when 
tuberculous infection has intervened. 


—H. L. C. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF 
SILICOSIS AMONG MINERS. C. Garin 
and A. Policard. \Méd. du 
March, 1930, pp. 88-97. 


The authors review the question of 


travail, 


silicosis from the viewpoints of pathol- 
ogy, diagnosis, and its association with 
tuberculosis. ‘The article is the second 
of a series devoted to the occurrence of 
this disease in France. Stress is laid 
on difficulties and on the need for fur- 
ther observation and research, par- 
ticularly with regard to the relation of 
dust. 
No new facts are reported.—Ik. L. C. 


tuberculous infection to. silica 


Kicguot YEARS’ FurRTHER OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF DustT DISEASE OF THE LUNGS 
MIINERS AT 


OccURRING AMONGST 


Hitt. Third 
Workers’ Compensation COommMISSION of 
New South Wales, July 1, 1928 to June 
30, 1929. Sydney, 1930, pp. 49-57. 

An account the after 
history of men who were withdrawn 


BROKEN Ann. Rep. 


is given of 


from their occupation as miners and 


compensated on account of some 


degree of pneumonokoniosis by the 
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Technical Commission for Broken Hill 
in 1920 1921. 
examinations are held of those em- 


and As no. periodic 
ployed, this method of investigation is 
the only means of estimating the harm 
wrought by the mining dust. Com- 
plete medical histories were available 
of 368 out of 373 withdrawn. 
Since that time, a further 388 men have 


men 


been placed on compensation, most of 
whom were passed as normal by the 
the Act 
meneced, 314 beneficiaries have died. 


C‘ommission: since com- 
Pulmonary tuberculosis was usually 
the final eause of death. 

A comparison with results in South 
African miners shows a close similarity ; 
after seven years, of cases classified as 
simple silicosis there died of the disease 
at Broken Hill 31 
South Africa 29 per cent.; of simple 


per cent. and in 
tuberculosis there died 44 per cent. and 
in South Africa 46 per cent.; and of 
silicosis with tuberculosis there died 
78 per cent. and in South Africa 87 per 
cent. Such agreement suggests that 
the disease, onee it is produced at 
Broken Hill, is of the same nature as 
that found in South Africa. 


Hill ore contains approximately 17 per 


Broken 


cent. of siliea, and also other minerals 
such as galena and blende, which may 
be fibrogenetic. Another comparison 
shows that, whereas in South Africa, 
after seven years, half the cases of 
simple silicosis have died from or de- 
, the per- 
7.5. The 


number of deaths oeceurring per annum 


veloped overt tuberculosis 
centage at Broken Hill was: 


seems not to be decreasing; and many 
miners not withdrawn by the Commis- 
sion have sinee suecumbed to the 
disease. 

The opinion is expressed that the 
onset of tuberculous infection is the 


deciding factor in the development of 
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fibrosis in all cases, and that there is a 
tuberculous element in every case of 
dust disease. Thus, since all exposed 
to dust do not succumb, there must be 
another factor; many cases of simple 
pneumonokoniosis develop overt tu- 
berculosis, even though under sur- 
roundings far from reinfection; and 
suspicious areas of healed or incipient 
tuberculosis are to be detected in most 
radiographs, even of simple pneumono- 
koniosis. Fine or granular mottling 
has been watched passing to a coarser 
stage, and finally to large asymmetrical 
nodulation and tuberculosis. Increase 
in size of nodules signifies commencing 
overt tuberculosis; at the same time 
weight is lost, cough and dyspnea 
increase, tiredness develops, and the 
patient looks badly. An attack of 
pleurisy is frequently the first clinical 
sign of overt tuberculosis. 
industrious 


Many an 
continues at work 
before applying for examination until 
he has only a few months to live; such 


‘ 


eases infect others.—E. L. C. 


man 


THE BUREAU OF 
MrpicaLt INSPECTION, BROKEN HILL. 
NINE YEARS’ REVIEW, 1920-1929. 
W. A. Edwards. Third Ann. Rep. 
Workers’ Compensation Commission of 
New South Wales, July 1, 1928 to June 
80, 1929. Sydney, 1930, pp. 59-60. 

Great advance in the technic of 
radiography has taken place since it 
was first used in 1920 at Broken Hill, 
when glass plates were used and there 


RADIOLOGY AT 


were no intensifying sereens, no auto- 
matie timers, and no current stabi- 
But even then useful pictures 
were obtained. Today different types 
of fine and coarse fibrosis are recogniz- 


lizers. 


able in skiagrams, six of which are well 
reproduced. One cause of difference 


as Ee Be 
Nov., 1930 
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‘n size of nodules is definitely the per- 
centage of silica present in the dust 
inhaled; a high percentage causes 
eoarse nodulation, a low percentage 
causes finer nodulation.—E. L. C. 


Tue OccURRENCE OF DISEASE OF 
vHE LUNGS FROM Dust INHALATION 
IN THE SLATE INDUSTRY IN THE Gwyk- 
rar District. C.L. Sutherlandand Ss. 
Bryson. H, AM. Stationery Office, 1930. 

An account is given of a clinical and 
radiographic examination of slate 
workers in North Wales, undertaken 
to supplement the mortality investi- 
“84 made in 1927 by Dr. T. W. 
Wade (see THis Jour., 1928, vol. 10, 
ewes 13-14). 
contains from 25 to 42 per 
its dust from 
ol fine quartz. 


The slate 
cent. of 
40 to 50 per 
Those oceupa- 


r. Section, pp. 


quartz; and 


cent. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
TREATMENT, AN 


OCCUPATIONAL ANTHRAX IN GER- 
MANY FROM 1922 To 1928. 
Rev., May, 1930, vol. 21, pp. 
G94-700. 


Internat. 


Labo) ¢ 


Detailed information is given con- 
cerning the oecurrence of anthrax in 
(iermany as distributed according to 
the origin of the risk and the seat of 
infection. By far the greatest number 
of cases originated from cattle or their 
and affeeted the skin of the 
The total 
iong human beings 


hides, 
upper limbs, neck, or head. 
number of cases an 

from 1922 to 1928 Germany 
1,099. Of these only 39 were internal 
anthrax; but of these 39, 32 were fatal. 
\lore than half oceurred in agriculture; 


Was 


502 with 30 deaths, a mortality rate of 
).8 per cent., were due to slaughtering 


Vol. 12 
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tionally exposed to inhaling the dust 
experienced an unduly high mortality 
from phthisis occurring late in life, 
associated with high mortalities from 
bronchitis and pneumonia. Evidence 
of pulmonary fibrosis was found in 
56 out of 120 examined; of this 
number were millmen, the group most 
exposed to dust. 
diagnosed 


Definite silicosis was 
in 14 of these men, all of 
whom had more than twenty years’ 
service in the industry. The evi- 
dence corroborates the mortality 
records and indicates that slate dust is 
harmful, but takes longer to exert its 
influence than dust 
of silica. 


composed wholly 
Details of the ages and oecu- 
pations of those examined are given, 
and of the method adopted by the 
investigators for distinguishing stages 


of silicosis.—E. L. C. 


OCCURRENCE 
D PREVENTION 


*) 


In industry, 88 


31.8 per 
e, occurred in ware- 


infected animals. 
h 28 deaths, giving 
ality rat 
and transport of hides 
234 with 28 deaths, 

e of 12.8 per 
curred in tanneries; 51 cases with 14 
deaths, giving a mortality rate of 27.5 
per cent., occurred in hair and brush 
factories; and 15 cases with 11 deaths, 
giving a mortality of 73.3 per 
occurred in carpet factories and wool 
The grea 
in case mortality are of interest. 
parently 


eases wit 
cent. mort 
and 


giving a 


houses 
skins; 


mortality rat cent., oc- 


cent., 


differences 
Ap- 


association be- 


making works. 


there is some 
tween a dry infection and high mortal- 
ity, suggesting that infection by spores 
is harder to resist 


baeilli.—f. L. C. 


than infection by 
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RELATION BETWEEN POISONING 
WITH ILLUMINATING GAS AND PUL- 
MONARY ‘TUBERCULOSIS. A. Wolff- 


Eisner. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f. Tuberk., 1930, vol. 55, pp. 491-495, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 8, 1930, 
vol. 94, p. 1455. 

Wolff-Iisner 
poisoning with illuminating gas fol- 


describes a case of 
lowed by the development of a rapidly 
fatal pulmonary tuberculosis in which 
he expressed the opinion as a medical 
expert witness that the poisoning did 
not play a part in the development of 
the tuberculosis.—IKk. R. D. 


SILIcosis AND ‘TuBERCULOsIS. /T/1. 
Third Ann. Rep. Work- 
ers’ Compensation Commission of New 
South Wales, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 
1929. Sydney, 1950, pp. 57-49. 
Iixperience gained from 
chemical analyses of lungs of (1) 
healthy persons, (2) miners at Broken 
Hill, (3) quarrymen, stonemasons, and 
rock choppers, and (4) South African 


G. Chapman. 


eighty 


miners justifies the conclusions drawn 
regarding the relation between pre- 
but tuberculosis 
and silicosis. 


quiescent 
‘The presence in Broken 


existing, 
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Hill dust of 15 to 20 per cent. of lead 
enables the route of inhaled dust to be 
followed. Even after twenty years of 
exposure some lungs show no accumu- 
lation of silica and no signs of fibrosis: 
and no regular relation exists between 
length of exposure and onset of silico- 
The author, however, holds that 
preexisting tuberculosis is not neces- 
sary to the occurrence of silicosis, since 
the uniform distribution of the patho- 
logic changes characteristic of silicosis 
is quite foreign to tuberculous infec- 
tion. The question is left unan- 
swered as to why in many persons 
particles of silica are absorbed in the 
lungs without giving rise to silicosis. 


—H. L, C. 


SIS. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ‘ToBAcCO WoRK- 
ERS. M. L. Borschtschewsky. Abstr. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. Tuberk., 1930, 
vol. 56, pp. 46-49, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., May 3, 1930, vol. 94, p. 1455. 

On the basis of a statistical study of 
1,658 case histories of tobaeco workers, 
Borschtschewsky states that the hand- 
ling of tobaeceo does not influence the 
origin or the development of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis.—Ix. R. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES OF THE [AR. 
A. Peyser. Abstr. from Berhefte z. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 1928, no. 8, 
pp. 1-23, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1950, 
vol. 6, pp. 282-258. 

The first 


dum is taken up with a brief statement 


section of this memoran- 


mainly of the way in which the effect 
of loud noises is not so much to cause 
mechanical injury or to interfere with 
the sound conducting part, as to de- 
stroy the sensitive nerve endings in the 


organs of Corti in the cochlea, which 
constitute the sound perceiving ap- 
paratus. 

An important feature in the 
brochure is a tabular statement in six 
columns: (1) employment; (2) injuri- 
ous causes at work; (3) recognized ear 
mischief in the (a) external ear, (b) 
middle ear, (c) internal ear; and (4) 
Under these heads Peyser 
classifies the various more important 


remarks. 


occupations into: transport services; 


3.1. Bi. 
Nov., 1930 
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industry—(a) metal, (6) chemical, (c) 
stone, (d) wood, (e) textiles; agricul- 
ture and mining; building construc- 
tion; foodstuff preparation. 

He draws a pathetie picture of the 
effects of noise on the boiler maker and 
the ship’s riveter. 

The second section of the brochure 
by Dr. Mane, presumably a medical 
inspector of factories, describes tech- 
nical methods by which noise, and 
noise especially created by machinery, 
ean be minimized. Personal atten- 
tion, such as wearing plugs in the 
external meatus and the like he regards 
as of practically no value. He would 
depend largely on isolation of machines 
by means of materials which have 
slight specifie gravity and small sound 
transmitting property. Air and mate- 
rials in which pockets of air are a fea- 
ture the best 
materials: e.g., cork, felt, sand, rubber, 


form nonconducting 
and peat. 

[it isimpossible to do more here than 
indicate the usefulness to industry of 
this memorandum.|—T. M. L. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MINER'S 
NYSTAGMUS AND ITS TREATMENT. W. 
J. W. Ferguson. Tr. Inst. Min. Eng., 
May, 1929, vol. 77, p. 117. 

The author supports the view that 
this disease is caused by inadequate 
illumination. 


SOME 


It is suggested that the 
insufficiency of light in the pit compels 
the miner to use his peripheral vision, 
and that the oscillations of the eyeballs 
effort to 
many of the perimacular cells as pos- 


represent an stimulate as 
sible, and thus improve the vision. It 
has been suggested that the oscillation 
represents fatigue of the extra-ocular 
muscles, or, alternatively, an inco- 
ordination of the nerve centers control- 


This author is of the view 
that the regularity and symmetrical 
character of the movements suggest 
the very reverse of incoordination. 
The dazzling sensation complained of 
by the men when they meet lights in 
the pit is claimed as further evidence of 
the “‘light’”’ theory. It is noted that 
many miners who have not oscillation 
of the eyeballs have great difficulty in 
seeing in a dull light. On changing 
from daylight to the dim light under- 
ground, or from the pit to daylight, 
some time elapses before they become 
accustomed to the new conditions. A 
number of these men develop the oscil- 
lations after working in the pit for a 
longer period, as if this hypersensi- 
tiveness of the macula to light, coupled 
with its of function in a 
dull light, were a first and prolonged 
stage before the actual oscillation is 
provoked. 


ling them. 


absence 


Discussing the question of treat- 


ment, the author thinks it is most 
harmful to the average case to be put 
on compensation and have nothing to 
do. If light work were found for such 
patients at first, many of them would 
not develop the neurotic symptoms. 
Five men, all marked cases of nystag- 
mus of considerable duration, who 
remained at work at the coal face, were 
treated by the administration of eal- 
cium, iron, and vitamin D. After 
seven months all had regained normal 
acuity of vision. Headache and giddi- 
ness had been absent since early in the 


course of treatment, and the oscilla- 


tions were in all eases less marked. 
T. B. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MINER'S 


NYSTAGMUS AND ITS ‘TREATMENT. 


Discussion on paper by W. J. W. Fergu- 
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son. Tr. Inst. Min. E'ng., Nov., 1929, 
vol. 78, p. S86. 
The author months 


later, on a reexamination of the five 


reports, S1x 


Two 
now show no oscillations of the eye- 


patients referred to in his paper. 


balls, and the remaining three show 
no further change in condition.—T. B. 


A Srupy OF THE ANTERIOR SEGMENT 
OF THE Lyre IN WORKERS ICMPLOYED IN 
THE Tosacco Inpustry. Z. M. Tofe. 
Abstr. as foilows from Russk. Oft. Jour., 
1930, vol. 11, part 3, pp. 505-813, an 
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Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1930, vol. 13. 
pp. 747-748. 

An examination of the eyes of 100 
workers employed in a tobacco faetory 
did not reveal any appreciable pupil- 
lary disturbances of the type reported 
previously by Hirschler, Raymond, 
Frank-Hoechhart, and others. The 
corneal sensibility, tested by the use 
of Samoilov’s method, was found defi- 
nitely lowered in the eyes of these 
No conjunctival changes 
which could be attributed to tobacco 
dust 


workers. 


vere detected. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


A Spuint ror FRACTURES OF THE 
PHALANGES. J. FR. Knowles. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., June 25, 1930, vol. 94, 
Dp. IODS. 

with illustra- 


IXnowles deseribes, 


tions, a splint—which he thinks par- 
ticularly useful in industrial work—for 
fractures of the phalanges with bowing 
or displacement.—lIk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


AN APPARATUS ARTIFICIAL 
SREATHING UNDER PHYSIOLOGIC CON- 
pit1ions. J//. Winterstern. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. f, d. Jes. Physvol., 
1929, vol. 222, pp. 409-410, in Ber. %. d. 


ges. Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., N ov. 


FOR 


20, £929, vol. 51, p. 738. 

The animal (rabbit) is placed in a 
rectangular metal box with its head 
projecting through an inflated rubber 
ring to make the opening air tight. 
The pressure variations in the box are 
recorded. ‘They are produced by an 
the 
compressed air and suction streams are 


electric suction pump in which 


separate. Inhalation is caused by suc- 
tion of the air out of the box; the fre- 
(stroke, ‘T-tube 
with set serew) can easily be varied. 
When the 


yurely passive exhalation follows. 


quency and the gauge 


suction effect ceases, a 


Rise IN URINARY ACIDITY DURING 
WorkK AND ITS RELATION TO FATIGUE. 
AM. S. Reznitsche nko. Abstr. as follows 
from Zhurnal exper. Biol. Med., 1929, 
vol. 11, pp. 86-94, in Chem. Abstr., 
March 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 1414. 

The eurve of urinary hydrogen ion 
concentration during work reflects the 
intensity of the physical exertion. 
The absolute change in the hydrogen 
ion concentration values may serve as 
an index of the degree of fatigue of the 
working organism.—P. D. 


FUNCTIONAL REACTIONS RESULTING 
FROM OCCUPATIONAL EFFORT AND 
THEIR PATHOLOGIC SIGNIFICANCE. J 
Guelmann. Méd. du travail, March, 
19350, pp. 165-182. 

An interesting study is presented of 


variations in the blood pressure and in 


J.1. 
NovV 1935! 
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‘he rates of respiration and pulse cur- 
hard physical 
endeavor and exposure to high tem- 
Weavers, rubber workers, 


ing work calling for 


peratures. 
clay kneaders, hammermen, smeliers, 
and agricultural laborers were ob- 
The article is illustrated by 
Hard work raised the 


served. 
cood curves. 
blood pressure to 175 to 200 mm. mer- 
cury, quickened the pulse to 145 to 200 
beats a minute and the breathing to 
36 to 50 respirations, varying with the 
vigor needed; but toward the end of 
the day the quickened pulse was asso- 
ciated with a relative lowering of the 
blood pressure. Such efiort repeated 


day by day is held in the long run to 


x 


determine pathologie changes in the 


circulatory system. High tempera- 
tures caused a rapid increase in pulse 
rate and in respiration, but a lowering 
of blood pressure by 20 to 30 mm.; if 
combined with hard work, the condi- 
tions were bad for the heart. The 
study is claimed to exhibit how fune- 
tional insufficieney and incoordination, 
or even organic disease, may originate. 

The aqueous balance was also 
tudied; here hard and hot work caused 
a loss of from 2 to 10 pounds daily. In 
order to out 
reserve moisture may be drawn from 
the tissues which may only be finally 
made up at the week-end rest. With 


] ’ : fa) . a 
the loss of water goes increased loss of 


carry heat regulation, 


salt and decrease in the urine exereted. 
Such effort 
time to organic trouble. 


1 
+ | 
i 


abnormal must lead in 
In addition, 
ic effect of work on the gastric func- 
(lon was noted, when the free acid was 
found to fall with a sharp increase in 
mucous secretion; at the same time 
ihe stomach contents were precipi- 
tately evacuated. Hence may com- 
mence gastritis, gastrie ulcers, and 


enterocolitis.—E. LL. C 


follows from Arch. di sc. biol 
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‘THE COMPOSITION OF ALVEOLAR AIR 
IN INDIVIDUALS PLACED UNDER Bano- 
METRIC DEPRESSION IN AIR AND IN 
VARIOUS MIIXTURES OF GASES AND THE 
MAXIMUM 
DeEpRESSION. C. 


RESISTANCE OF MIAN TO 


Talenti.§ Abstr. as 
() 00) 
1929, 
vol. 14, pp. 125-156, in Chem. Abstr., 
June 20, 1930, vol. 24, p. 8045. 

The the 
gases in two subjects who respired air 


ley 


composition of alveolar 
at a pressure of 360 mm. of mercury 
was determined. Studies were made on 
the maximum resistance to barometric 
depression, and on the composition of 
the alveolar air while they breathed 
pure oxygen and carbon dioxide. In 
breathing 97 per cent. oxygen, the 


curve for the pressure of alveolar 
oxygen as a funetion of the total 
pressure approaches a straight line, 


being a little different from that when 
air is respired. In the curve for the 
pressure of carbon dioxide as a function 
of the total pressure, the value of pres- 
sure of the alveolar carbon dioxide 
is proportional to the log of the pres- 
sure whether oxygen or air is respired; 
only the value of the constant is dif- 
ferent. Below 69 mm. of mercury of 
alveolar oxygen the pressure of carbon 
dioxide in the alveoli is greater in an 
atmosphere of oxygen, but above that 
figure ithe pressure of alveolar carbon 
dioxide is greater in air; this shows 
that the pressure of the carbon dioxide 
in the alveoli does not depend exclu- 
sively on the pressure of oxygen; other- 
wise the two curves would overlap. 
The 


within the limits of the experimental 


alveolar pressure of oxygen is 
error greater always in air than in 
pure oxygen, showing that in addition 
to the partial pressure of oxygen some 
other factor influences the behavior of 


When Mosso’s mix- 


the alveoli gases. 
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tures containing 7 to 10 per cent. car- 
bon dioxide were respired, there was a 
noticeable improvement in the general 
state of the subjects which enabled 
them to withstand a total pressure of 
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107 to 110 mm. of mercury, and that, in 
spite of the diminution of the pressure 
of the alveolar oxygen with respect to 
that found at fictitious altitudes and 
in pure oxygen.—P. D. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Women’s Work. A. Thiele, L£. 
Kriiger, IT. Sellheim. M. Juchacz, G. 
Leifer, and IT, Kiistner. Abstr. from 
Lerhefle Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
1929, no. 13, pp. 76, in Bull. Hyg., Oct., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 878-879. 

‘The main object of this brochure is 
to give an insight into the lightening of 
women’s work by the widespread ra- 
tionalization of industry which has 
taken place during the last ten years. 
And this is well achieved by the fifty- 
eight illustrations commencing in the 
reception bureau of a large engineering 
works such as Siemens and Halske, or 
the Osram ineandeseent eleetrie light 
bulb works, the former showing the 
tests to which the applicants for work 
are subjected, the standard required 
in each of the different processes, and 
the voeational school through which 
all must pass so as to try and insure 
threat round 


square pegs do not fill 


holes. An interesting chart is given 
of the relative skill attained by one 
and another beginner in the course 


We are 


then shown the right and wrong way 


of thirteen weeks’ training. 


of carrying out certain operations, the 
advantages of good seating accomimo- 
dation in relieving strain, similarly the 
advantages (which are stressed in the 
ease of women) of piecework (/liess- 
arbeit) through the medium of travel- 
ing belts, ete., and illustrated by the 
the final 
attachment of the filament and pack- 


ten processes into which 


bulbs are sub- 
divided, ete., the prevention of acci- 


ing of electric light 


dents in the metal industry by self- 
acting guards, locally applied exhaust 
ventilation for the removal of fumes, 
automatie sandblasting, equipment of 
an ambulance orderliness of 
workrooms (showing flower pots along 


room, 


the window sill), washing and cloak- 
room accommodation and rest room. 

The comprehensive scope of the 
work is due to the fact that six experts 
(men and women) have worked to- 
gether in its preparation. In addition 
to the article described there are others 
Work National 
Health’; ‘“‘I’actory Inspection in Rela- 
tion to Women’s Work’; ‘‘Women’s 
Work and the Expectant Mother’’; and 
“The Professional Woman.’ 


on ‘‘Women’s and 


The most scientifically worked out 
section is that on ‘‘Pregnancy in Rela- 
tion to Women’s Work” by the di- 
rector of the Gynecological Depart- 
ment of the University of Leipzig, 
brought into relation, as it is, with 

‘a 
Che 


ereat point made is that if the ex- 


Atzler’s well-known _ studies. 
pectant mother ceases factory work six 
weeks before her confinement not only 
is this likely to be more natural than 
that 


work up to the end of term, but the 


of her sister who continues to 
infant also will be on the average at 
birth a pound the heavier of the two. 


T. M. L. 


a, Mae 
Nov , 1930 
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An EXPERIMENT TO DECIDE THE 
\iaximuM BURDENS FOR WEIGHT 
LirTING BY WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. SS. 
Kaploune. Paper read at the Fourth 
Session of the Permanent International 
Committee on Occupational Diseases, 
Lyons, 1929. Méd. du travail, May, 
1930, pp. 205-214. 

A statistical inquiry revealed that 
women, while lifting weights in such 
industries as engineering and mining, 
experienced menstrual troubles more 
than at other times, and more than 
women, such as seamstresses, who do 
not lift weights; similarly metrorrhagia 
and prolapse were more frequent. 
These results are ascribed purely to the 
mechanieal influence of weight lifting, 
which, by raising the intra-abdominal 
pressure, May even cause premature 
delivery. <A rectal bag indicated that 
ihe rise in pressure was proportionate 
to the weight lifted; but a sudden rise 
occurred when the weight exceeded 
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20 to 25 kg. while below this thresh- 
old the rises in pressure were not im- 
portant. ‘The pressure was found to 
exert a particularly unfavorable influ- 
ence if the uterus was retroverted or 
otherwise out of normal position. 
When two women together moved 
weights in a barrow, a threshold was 
found at from 50 to 60 kg. Above this 
limit, the energy expended, when 
measured by the oxygen intake, rose 
suddenly from a standard of 30 calories 
in one woman at 30 to 50 kg. to 40 
calories at 60 kg., and from about 35 
calories in another at 30 to 50 kg., to 
45 ealories at 60 kg. The thresholds 
so ascertained are put forward as limits 
which should not be exceeded in indus- 
trial work.—K. L. C. 
INVESTIGATIONS ON THE INFLUENCE 
oF Facrory LABOR ON PREGNANCY, 
sIRTH, AND CHILD REARING. Teleky. 
Méd du travail, July, 1930, pp. 291-298. 


INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


THe INaATA ‘THERMOMETER. RE- 
SULTS OF TWELVE Montus’ [:XPERI- 
ENCE BY THE FACTORIES AND STEAM 
BoILeRS DEPARTMENT. A. HF. Wilson. 


Rep. Commonwealth and States of 


Australia, Fourth Conference Indust. 
Hyg., Canberra, March 13, 1930. 

Studies of air conditions in factories 
show that the standards of desirable 
kata cooling powers recommended by 
Hill for England are too high for 
Adelaide, Australia. The variation is 
attributed to differences in adaptation, 
clothing, and humidity of air in the 
(wo countries. 

In paint spraying booths, where 
ihe chief object is to keep the opera- 





tor’s head clear of paint mist, the 
author points out that a fixed ratio of 
alr movement is not necessarily satis- 
factory. ‘The air pressure at the paint 
gun and possibly the size of the nozzles 
must also be considered in fixing the 
amount of air movement necessary for 
good resulis. The type of booth 
recommended is one fitted with a turn- 
table to carry the work while the 
operator stands with his back to the 
air current and to the light.—C. P. Y. 

THE REMOVAL OF STEAM AND 
VAPORS FROM Factory ATMOSPHERES. 
H. Wioanter. Abstr. as follows from 
Indust. Chemist, 1929, vol. 5, pp. 457- 
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461, in Chem. Abstr., March 10, 1930, 
vol, 24, p. 1169. 

The difficulties to be overcome, espe- 
cially in the dyehouse, are discussed, 
and the shortcomings of some common 
enumerated. A 


methods suc- 


cessful method is given in detail, with 


very 


drawings and photographs, in which 
air is admitted through ventilators 
placed in the roof of the central cor- 
The air is 
drawn over the dye vats and out 


ridor of the dychouse. 


(through chimney-like flues built at 
intervals in the roof along the lateral 


walis.—P. D. 
Tue Sauttrs Lost By SWEATING 
Owing to HicH Arr-TEMPERATURES. 


SIXTEENTH REPORT TO THE COMMIT- 
TEK ON THE CONTROL OF ATMOSPHERIC 
(‘ONDITIONS IN Hor AND Deep MINEs. 
We. liancock, A.G. Kt. Whitehouse, and 
J. oS. tlaldane. Tr. Inst. Min. Enq., 
Aug., 1929, vol. 77, p. 322. 

The research deseribed in this paper 
is a2 continuation of the work of Kk. N, 
Moss (Tr. Inst. Min. Eng., 1923-1924, 
1924-1925, vol. 


and is eoneerned with the 


vol. 66, p. 284, and 
6S, p. 377), 
nature and pereentage of the chloride 
lost by the skin under various condi- 
that 
water from the skin is due partly to 


tions. It is eoneluded loss. of 
- 7 ace . } , , — } —e | . 
water passing by OSMOSIS Througn the 
skin apart from sweating, and partly 
{to sweating. ‘True sweating is com- 
monly in abeyanee in temperate or 


eold climates. Whenthe rate of water 


INDUSTRIAL 


LhOSPITALS IN 
PREVENTIVE MepicaAL [cxAaMINA- 
TIONS IN INDUSTRY. 2. Sand. Lan- 
cel, Aug. 23, 1930, vol. 2, Dp. 432-433. 


MEDICAL SERVICE: 
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loss is small, the loss is due entirely to 
the former cause; as the water loss 
becomes greater, an increasing propor- 
tion of the loss is due to sweating, 
The percentage of chloride in true 
sweat increases markedly with the 
duration of sweating, and also, to a 
much less extent, with abundance in 
the supply of either sodium or potas- 
sium chloride to the body, or as a con- 
sequence of reducing the supply of 
water. The increase in chloride per- 
centage is aseribed mainly to fatigue 
The percentage of 
chloride in pure sweat is reduced only 


of the glands. 


slightly if abundance of water is drunk 
or if the supply of chloride to the body 
is reduced.—T. B. 


WorRK OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
INSTITUTION OF ALIINING 
ON 


THE 
lONGINEERS 
“THe CONTROL OF ATMOSPHERIC 
ConpiTions IN Hor AND DEEP 
Mines.” J. S. Haldane. Tr. TJiist. 
Min. Kng., Aug., 1929, vol. 77, p. 338. 

This paper gives a valuable sum- 
mary of the main points in the sixteen 
reports published by the Committee 
from its inception in 1918 to the pres- 
ent time. In concluding his review, 
the author emphasizes the opinion that 
properly applied ventilation 
methods, all the physiologie difficul- 
ties arising from heat in mines, up to 
much greater depths than have hith- 
erto been reached, can be overcome 


bv 


without any excessive extra expendi- 
ture.—T. B. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


re B! 


[INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Jed 


examina- 


counselor to the 
Medical 
tions, introduced for the army and 


The author is 


(‘ross societies. 


d. . Hi. 
Nov., 1930 
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navy, have been adopted by industrial 
and business concerns as an economic 
asset. Through them, teamwork has 
developed and is extending. In the 
United States insurance companies 
vain two dollars for every dollar ex- 
pended on this service. There should 
be periodic annual examinations as 
vell as an initial examination. They 
enable an employer to accept many 
handicapped persons for special work 
who would otherwise not be engaged. 
They have revealed the existence of a 
health 


nose, throat, 


vast amount of removable 


troubles affecting eyes, 
teeth, digestion, and the like. 

Medieal practice has yet to adjust 
itself to the 


The day of 


progress of teamwork. 
the isolated practitioner 
must pass. Organized practice must 
be adopted; it is more effective, more 
dignified, and less expensive to provide. 
*7 
will supplant 


Scientific prevention 


empirie treatment. The medical pro- 
fession and its service has to undergo 


an inevitable transformation; and the 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTI 


HEALTH AND SAFETY SURVEY OF 2: 
STORES IN 


_ 


LEADING DEPARTMENT 


New York. W. Jacobsohn. Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, March, 1930, vol. 20, 
pp. 277-286. 

In the report of his survey, this 


writer emphasizes the wide variety of 
occupations and of hazardous environ- 
mental situations to be found under the 
administrative and executive control of 
department store management. 

The body of the report consists of a 
series of tabulations which set forth 
the | 


types of occupation, classified 
under the general functions of buying, 


way is being taught by industrial prac- 
tice.—E. L. C. 





ACTIVITIES OF COMMONWEALTH 
MepicaL Orricers. F. R. 
Health, Commonwealth 
June, 1950, pp. DI-60. 


Kerr. 
of Australia, 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
when appointed, investigated time lost 
for sickness by public service officers, 
and found 10.6 days per annum lost 
per clerical worker, as compared with 
9 days per industrial worker in Amer- 
ica. ‘lemporary officers averaged only 
6 days. The loss was attributed to lax 
medical 
conditions. Once started, medical work 


supervision and unhygienic 


erew rapidly and trained nurses were 
found 
tions inereased in Sydney from 3,210 in 
1926 to 1927 to 4,936 in 1928 to 1929, 


and in Melbourne from 3,468 to 8,495 


necessary. Clinical examina- 


7 ae 
A reduction in sick leave has been 


effected: and the suecess of the service 
adoption.— 


is leading to its wide 


KH. L. C. 


ATIONS AND SURVEYS 


transportation, receiving, stock con- 
trol, manufacturing, repairing and 


alterations, publicity, selling, delivery, 
financial records, and “‘service”’ to per- 
sonnel and customers. One table pre- 
recommen- 


the 


sents special corrective 


dations arranged to indicate 
frequency of each recommendation in 
each of the stores included in the 
survey. 

The text of the report is mainly con- 
fined to brief comments on the contents 
of the tables and on the hazards asso- 
ciated with the various types of occu- 


H. W.5. 


pation. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


ProGress IN Psycutatry. I. In- 
DUSTRIAL Psycuriatry. Ff. Wertham. 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., June, 
1930, vol. 23, pp. 1248-1257. 

‘The appearance of Anderson’s book, 
prompted 
Wertham to undertake a review of the 


“Psychiatry in Industry,” 


developments in industrial psychiatry. 
He deals in some detail with the pio- 
neer attempts of Ball, in 1916, to intro- 
the 
handling of personnel problems of in- 


duce psychiatric methods into 
dustrial plants; then mentions briefly 
the contributions of Southard, Jarrett, 
Scott, and others; and finally discusses 
at considerable length the work of 
Anderson as set forth in his book.!— 
M. C. §S. 


Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL FITNESS OF DRIVERS OF 
AUTOMOBILES. J. Weekers. Abstr. 


as follows from Arch. @Opht., Dee., 
1929, vol. 46, p. 717, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., June, 1950, vol. 18, p. 566. 
The question of the visual require- 
ments of automobile drivers was taken 
International 
The fae- 


tors to be considered in an automobile 


up by the Thirteenth 


Congress of Ophthalmology. 


driver are physical, psychologic, and 
legal. Psychologie factors are of the 
greatest importance, as emotionalism, 
fatigue, or anxiety may cause even a 
become 


physically perfect driver to 


dangerous. When a physically unfit 
driver meets with an aecident one can- 
not say whether the physical unfitness 
was the eause of it or not. But froma 


study of statisties it has been definitely 


'For review of this book, see THis Jour., 


1930, vol. 12, pp. 121-122. 


shown that the percentage of accidents 
is diminished when physically and 
psychologically unfit workers are elimi- 
nated from companies which have to 
do with publie transportation. There- 
fore it should be possible to diminish 
the number of accidents among auto- 
mobile drivers in general if by some 
sort of selection the unfit were pre- 
vented from driving. 

Requirements for various purposes 
are discussed in great detail. 


VISUAL STANDARDS FOR NAVIGATING 
Orricers. 6. James. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Med. Jour. Australia, Nov. 
16, 1929, vol. 2, p. 724, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., April, 1930, vol. 13, p. 874. 

In the ophthalmologie section of the 
sritish Med- 
ical Association, Barrett proposed tha 


Victorian branch of the 


a deputation from this section should 
wait 
necessity for some form of supervision 


upon the premier urging the 


of the visual acuity of members of the 


mereantile marine; and suggesting 


that a 
should be made of all navigating of- 


periodic ocular examination 


ficers in that service, and that when a 
marine accident occurred it should be 
a rule always to have the eyes of the 
officers concerned examined and re- 
ported upon by a competent oculist. 

The speaker remarked that when an 
accident oecurred at sea an explana- 
tion was sought for diligently, but 
there was no visual test of the responsi- 
ble persons concerned. He instanced 
an officer in the mercantile marine, 
with grossly defective color vision, who 
for years had been in a responsible 


position. ‘The standards of entrance 


SEs Eee 
Nov., 1930 






































for the Port Phillip pilot service 
(Melbourne) had resulted, he said, in a 
very high level of visual efficiency. 


CoLtour Vision Tests. O. Oblath. 
Internat. Labour Office. Studies and 
Rep., Series F (Indust. Hyg.) No. 12, 
1929, pp. 48. 

This study of color vision tests is a 
valuable one. First, some description 
is given of color appreciation, and of the 
various degrees of congenital color 
blindness which may be present, and 
also of defective color sense. Its im- 
portance in certain occupations is 
deseribed, particularly for railway men 
and sailors, for airmen and chauffeurs. 
Instances are given where great disas- 
ters have followed incapacity to dis- 
tinguish danger signals. For the most 
part, red and green are used for this 
purpose; unfortunately the commonest 
form of color blindness is for these 
two colors. 

\lethods for testing color perception 
are deseribed, and several excellent 
colored diagrams are given. Holm- 
gren’s wools remain the test most usu- 
ally employed, but many others rather 
more sensitive have been introduced, 
ull of which are referred to; and the 
care is mentioned which must be taken 
in using them correctly. This descrip- 
tion of the various tests is perhaps the 
most complete in the literature of the 
subject. The conclusion is expressed 
that no single test is entirely satis- 
factory, and that any doubtful cases 
should be tested by two or more 
methods. 

An account is then given of the 
methods of examination for color sense 
Which are today in use in different 
countries for various occupations. 
The opinion is expressed that there 


12 
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should be some international standard, 
and that every country should estab- 
lish for the occupations concerned a 
standard examination of color sense 
which is strictly defined. The method 
should be simple and rapid, and com- 
plicated apparatus should be avoided. 
Defects of color vision are dangerous 
alike to the individual and to the 
community.—E. L. C. 


SAFEGUARDING THE WORKERS AND 
RATIONALIZATION. Waffen-Schmidt, 
H. Gerbis, and H. Eibel. Abstr. as 
follows from Bethefte z. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., 1929, no. 14, pp. 59, in 
Bull. Hyg., March, 1930, vol. 5, pp. 
261-262. 

This brochure of the German Asso- 
ciation for Factory Hygiene presents 
another aspect of the mechanization 
of industry to that given in the thir- 
teenth on ‘“‘Women’s Work’’ (see p. 
204). What was inculeated, however, 
in the latter as to the economy in labor 
resulting from the development of sec- 
tional work by means of traveling 
belts, mechanical means of transport, 
and the like (Fliessarbeit) is repeated 
here, with a wealth of illustrations of 
automatic machinery and aids to 
expedition. This aspect is particu- 
larly the province of the engineer, and 
an illustration of a complicated ma- 
chine by which all electric lamp bulbs 
are now blown is given. The well- 
known Ford methods of continuous 
sectional building up of automobiles 
traveling along rails are illustrated. 
A peculiarly ingenious machine is 
described, to one end of which dirty 
bottles are brought and in their 
traverse to the other end are cleaned 
by revolving brushes and water Jets, 
filled with the liquid required, closed, 
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sealed, stamped, and automatically 
dispatched along traveling belts to the 
discharge platforms. A single man 
only is in attendance. 

Allied branches of the subject dealt 
with are economy in transport and 
standardization, e.g., of sacks so that 
they can be conveniently handled, and 
of machine parts. A diagram is given 
showing that, when nine firms wanted 
in all 3,600 bolt heads (Kolben) and 
each used a different pattern, the price 
was 14 marks apiece; when, by stand- 
with 
three patterns, the price fell to 10 


ardization, they were content 


marks, and when content with one to 


7 marks. 
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The engineers are satisfied that, in 
the main, rationalization is favorable 
to a reduction in the accident rate, but, 
surprisingly, they say no statistical 
data are available to prove it. Gerbis 
enlarges on all the opportunities, in the 
matter of welfare, a rightly designed 
system of rationalizaton offers, as 
opposed to what is here called ‘‘Ameri- 
kanismus.” Little that is fresh, 
however, is said on such subjects as 
ventilation, lighting, seating accom- 
modation, the advantages of pauses, 
ete. 
workman really will take less interest 


He does not anticipate that the 


in his task under the best conditions of 
rationalization.—T. M. L. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE: 


TRACHOMA AND INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
Morax. Abstr. as follows 


from Rev. internat. du trachéme, April, 


DENTs. JV. 


1929, vol. 5, pp. 95-100, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., April, 1930, vol. 13, p. B75. 
\iorax reports a ease of trachoma 
induced by a burn of the lids and con- 
junetiva of the right eye, with trans- 
mission of the infeetion to the other 


eye. Corneal involvement caused 
marked reduction of vision, so that the 
patient was awarded a 70 per cent. 


disability for one year. 


On THE INDEMNITY DUE TO A MON- 
OCULAR WORKMAN ON LOSS OF SECOND 
Kye. LL. Maggiore. Abstr. as follows 
from Ann. di ottal., June-July, 12.29, 
vol. 57, p. 57, In Am. Jour. Ophth., 
April, 1930, vol. 18, p. 875 

This important medicolegal 


i 


ques- 
tion on being submitted by the Sassari 
to Maggiore for 


court an opinion is 


answered in elaborate detail. Loss of 


a single eye, according to the Italian 
law, does not entitle the claimant to an 
indemnity of 50 per cent. of total loss. 
He, it is true, is not the equal of a 
His visual field 
been limited, he no longer has stereo- 


normal man. has 
scopic vision and has no depth percep- 
tion. But in many lines of activity 
he can still work as effectively as a 
both the 


cited, the wages had not been reduced 


man with eyes. In case 
beeause of the primary loss, and the 
eontraet which had seeured him insur- 
ance against loss from injury had been 
made with the understanding that he 
had but the Italian 


courts, with the assumption of 100 


one eye. In 
per cent. as normal for one with both 
eves effective, the loss of one eye carries 
But 
when the second eye is lost would this 


an indemnity of 385 per cent. 
be adequate compensation? Obviously 
not, for the man is now wholly dis- 


abled. Considering deprivation of the 


J. 1. 
Nov., 1930 
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first eye as a loss of 35 per cent., the 
remaining eye had a value of 65 per 
cent. at the time of injury. This 
amount was allowed, and Maggiore’s 
argument, repeated by the Judge, was 
incorporated into the law. 


TRAUMATIC DETACHMENT OF THE 
RETINA UNDER THE WORKMEN'S Ac- 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA). A.Zahor. Abstr. 
as follows from Bratisl. lekdr. lity, 
Oct., 1929, vol. 9, p. 1183, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., June, 1930, vol. 13, p. 560. 
injuries ex- 


CIDENT 


Among 6,476 ocular 
amined for the insurance association 
there were 69 cases of retinal detach- 
After disputing liability in 
eases, the association finally 


ment. 
some 
accepted it in 50 cases and was exempt 
in 19. 
with perforating injuries, and in these, 
of course, the relation of the detach- 


Kleven cases were associated 


ment to the injury was obvious. Of 
the other 58 eases, 38 were attributed 
by the patients to ocular contusions. 
In determining the influence of the 
injury on the disease, it is necessary to 
elicit a very careful history and to 
make every effort to obtain reliable 
‘elative to the condition 
Pa- 


tients have a tendency to attribute 


information 
of the eye previous to the injury. 


retinal detachment to an injury, even 
when it is a result of ocular disease, 
such as myopia or intraocular inflam- 
mation. With a history of an ocular 


contusion, a retinal detachment in 


7 


previously normal eyes was in every 


case considered a result of the injury. 
In eyes predisposed to detachment, 
the disease was attributed to the injury 
in 48 per cent. of the cases. Among 


detachments attributed to injuries 


Other 41, vah he > . 1147 f\? niv 
Lith (Han OC Uial CONCLUSIONS, Qt) \ 
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cent. due to 


traumatism. 


45 per were really 


ACTIVITIES OF SILiIcosis JOINT Com- 
MITTEE. COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 
Third Ann. Rep. Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Commission of New South Wales, 
July 1, 1928 to June 80, 1929. Sydney, 
1930, pp. 28-44. 

An account is given of the working 
of the first scheme made under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Act, 1920, as amended in 1926. It 
applies to stonemasons, quarrymen, 
rock choppers or sewer miners, and 
came into force on Sept. 16, 1927, but 
was amended on June 7, 1929. The 
medical authority awarded compensa- 
tion to 37 cases out of 74 applications, 
14 being stonemasons, 12 quarrymen, 
and 11 


miners. 


and 
Up to date, 59 workmen have 
been compensated: 6 for death, 42 for 
total incapacity, and 11 for partial 
incapacity. 
Seventy-five men 


rock choppers sewer 


were suspended 
for work at initial examinations, of 
whom 381 were rock choppers and 39 
sewer miners. In all, 1,077 workmen 


were given medical examinations. 


The earliest condition which can be 
recognized radiographically is named 
class A and is equivalent to ante- 
primary of South Africa; then follow 
the 
stages of silicosis, and also silicosis 
Out of 


were 


early, marked, and advanced 


with tuberculosis. Q7 stone- 


masons examined, 52 more or 


less monumental 


affected; of 39 


masons, 8; of 37 ballast quarrymen, 


‘ 


3; of 80 dimension quarrymen, 37; of 


i7: and of 79 sewer 


, 


377 rock choppers, 


miners, 66. [ach man in the industry 


9 
] r Dn } l, roant " wict T 
an employment registe 


must L~Ve 
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which sets out his occupational history. 
Information is given as to the financial 
aspects of the scheme which depends 
upon a fund composed of levies from 
and subsidies from the 


NH. L. C. 


employers 
government. 


Coat Mines GENERAL REGULA- 
TIONS (Kirst Arp), 1930, DatTep 
Frspruary 11, 1930. Statutory Rules 
and Orders, No. 91. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1930. 

These general regulations for coal 
mines in Great Britain the 
provision of first aid and ambulance, 


concern 


and replace the regulations previously 
inforee. The principal features of the 
new regulations are as follows: 

1. A first aid room is required on 
the 
more than one 
shift. At suitable 
shelter will be accepted instead of this 


surface at all mines employing 
100 


smaller mines, a 


persons in any 


room. In each ease a_ responsible 
person must be in charge and the pre- 
scribed equipment must be provided. 

2. A specified proportion (normally 
one in thirty) of persons employed 
underground must be qualified first 
aid men. 

3. Dressings and antisepties for use 
underground are to be provided in 
portable form in either or both of the 
following ways: an outfit supplied to 
each person employed underground, 
or a box carried by each first aid man. 
each outfit and box is to be brought to 
the surface at the end of each shift by 
the person in charge of it and is to be 
examined and, when necessary, replen- 
ished by the person in charge of the 
first aid room. 

In addition to the above, stretchers, 
splints, ete., are to be kept under- 
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ground at convenient places known as 
first aid stations. 

4. Sinking pits and mines employing 
less than thirty persons underground 
are exempted from the requirements as 
to underground organization (but nof 
from those as to surface organization) 
unless otherwise required by the in- 
spector of the division. 

5. An effective motor ambulance 
service must be provided at every 
mine. It is left to the owner’s dis- 
cretion to provide this either himself, or 
co-operatively with the owners of other 
mines, or by application to the ambu- 
lance services provided by the St. 
John, St. Andrew, the British Red 
Cross, or other associations. 

6. In shafts where the cage is not 
large enough to permit of a stretcher 
being Jaid flat, and in sinking pits, a 
suitable appliance for raising injured 
persons with the minimum of discom- 
fort must be provided. 

The equipment for a first aid room 
is set out in the first schedule to the 
Statutory Regulations. A second 
schedule details the equipment to be 
provided at small mines where a first 
aid room is not provided; while a third 
schedule prescribes the contents of 
first aid boxes for use underground. 
The provision contemplates extensive 
use of sterilized dressings with iodine 
as an antiseptic, so bringing first aid 
practice in the mining industry in 
line with what has been adopted for 
factories.—I. L. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE AND THE INSURANCE OF OC- 
CUPATIONAL DISEASES. JL. 
Arch. f. Gewerbepath. wu. 
1930, vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 317-329. 
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The problem of insurance against 
occupational diseases has been con- 
sidered at several international con- 
gresses. In 1925 it was remarked that 
the list of diseases which are compen- 
sated was very restricted. There are 
now many experts who include under 
occupational diseases those which oc- 
cur with an unusual frequency in an 
occupation, as well as those from which 
there is a definite occupational risk. 
There is need for further work to define 
what is meant by occupational disease. 
As an example some figures of Linen- 
thal’s are quoted relating to 10,360 
outpatients treated at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, which show 
that pastry cooks are particularly 
liable to gastric ulcer and gallstones. 

For many years Carozzi has strongly 
held the view that the system of having 
a list of diseases which are compen- 
sated is too limited and that it allows 
many deserving cases to suffer without 
compensation. Cases continually 
occur in the law courts and the legal 
decisions, though strictly right, are 
unsatisfactory and there must be a 
change in the law. For example, ‘‘a 
repairer’ or ‘fa man who handles the 
goods” does not receive compensation 
as does the man who makes the goods 
(e.g., accumulators). In many cases 
the courts take a very broad view of 
the expression “injury from power” or 
“during work” in order to compensate 
cases which are not covered by the 
diseases on the list. There should be 
occupational 
eases Just as for accidents. 

In the United States in 1910, it has 
been estimated 284,750,000 working 


compensation for dlis- 
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days were lost by sickness in a working 
population of 33,500,000; an average of 
eight and one-half days per worker. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has estimated that this caused a 
loss in wages of 550 to 750 million 
dollars, 

There are many factors which play 
a part on the individual, as age, food, 
race, and constitution. There are 
invalids as well as There 
are a large number of diseases on the 
border line between ordinary diseases 
and occupational diseases. They are 
called, by some experts, diseases of 
labor. It would be best to include the 
diseases under the general insurance 
scheme of the country, but the diffi- 
culty is that such an advanced insur- 
ance scheme does 


diseases. 


exist in all 
countries and time will be required to 
prepare the insurance system so as to 
deal with the cases. It would be bet- 
ter if in laws on compensation the word 
‘injury’ was used instead of “acci- 
dent.” ‘Two the United 
States, California and Wisconsin, for 
several years have thus compensated 
occupational diseases, and it has been 


not 


states in 


found that the number has not been 
too excessive. 

But compensation should be asso- 
ciated with prophyiaxis and measures 
taken for the medical supervision of 
the employed and of the workplaces, 
for the rejection of those unfitted for 
the work and finding suitable occupa- 
tion for the rejected men, and for the 
protection of the worker against nox- 
ious fumes. It isoften said sickness is 
preventable; why then should we not 


“A. J. ©. 


prevent it? 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


THE ReHABILITATION OF THE DiIs- 
ABLED. //. EH. Mock. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., July 5, 1930, vol. 95, pp. 
31-84. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
restoring disabled persons and parts to 
as nearly normal a condition as pos- 
sible, Mock outlines the scope of re- 
habilitation of the disabled, which, in 
his opinion, properly ineludes preven- 


tion of aecident and disease; treatment 
with a view to securing the greates; 
possible functional restoration; con- 
ralescent care of the disabled; place- 
ment at suitable employment; training 
for a new vocation when necessary; 
and medical follow-up to make sure 
that rehabilitation is complete and 
permanent.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


THE WORKER OF 
Jour. State Med., 


[22 
4LOo. 


THe Herauru or 
To-Day. TT. Oliver. 
Aug., 1930, vol. 38, pp. 454 

Progress in Iingland since the war 
has been checked. In particular, sick- 
ness claims have risen 41 per cent. for 
men, 60 percent. for unmarried women, 
and 106 per cent. for married women. 
Within the last thirty years, length of 
sickness has increased from sixteen and 
Yet 
the standard of life has risen and mor- 
tality has fallen. 


one-half days to twenty-eight. 
Inquiries in trades 
have shown an undue prevalence of 
phthisis among printers, and of diges- 
tive troubles among weavers. 
Machinery for coal cutting in mines 
drowns roof sounds and so increases 
risk from falls: it increases the dust 
hazard but by lessening the use of the 


pick, decreases beat hands, although 
beat knees remain unaffected; and nys- 
tagmus persists an unabated calamity. 
The dust hazard in gold mining, metal 
grinding, and the potteries is better 
understood and minimized. 

Among boiler makers data are quoted 
to show an increase of deaths from 
heart disease and cancer, but a de- 
crease from tuberculosis. The duty of 
a doctor is to prolong life; but the state 
requires productive citizens, and so 
adds another duty to the profession of 
industrial medicine.—E. L. C. 
MERCHANT SEAMEN’S HEALTH AND 
F, Humbert. W orld’s 
Jan.—March, 1930, vol. 11, 


VELFARE. 


Health, 


pp. 47-38, 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SECRE- _ parts of Scotland the proportion was as 
TARY FOR MINES AND THE CuHIEF high as 69 and 71 per cent. A slight 
INspEcTOR OF Mines’ For’ 1929. increase occurred in the accident rate; 
IT. M. Stationery Office, 1930. but those due to explosions kept at a 

Information is given relative tothe low figure as compared with thirty 
mining and quarrying of coal, metallif- years ago. The mean accident death 
erous ores, and minerals. The coal rate for the period 1923 to 1928 was 
trade showed improvement; pricesand 1.0 in Great Britain, as against 1.0 
wages were better; and more me- in France, 1.1 in Belgium, 1.3 in 
chanical appliances were in use. Of British India, 2.2 in Germany, 3.7 in 
the total output of coal, 27.9 per cent. United States anthracite mines, and 
was cut by machine as compared with 4.9 in United States bituminous mines. 
15.2 per cent. in 1920, 6 per cent. in Reviewing a number of years, a steady 
1910, and 1.4 per cent. in 1900; in decline has occurred in shaft accidents 
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and explosions, far more than for falls 
of ground. Out of 784,843 safety 
lamps in use, 48.9 per cent. were 
electric, a rise of 1.5 per cent. over 
1928; new cases of miners’ nystagmus 
numbered 2,577 as against 2,554 in 
1928, 3,444 in 1925, and 4,092 in 
1922. Meanwhile, cases of beat hand 
rose from 1,349 in 1928 to 1,707, of 
beat knee from 2,644 to 3,403, and 
of beat elbow from 392 to 458. Refer- 
ence is made to the management of 
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the miners’ welfare fund and the eree- 
tion of pithead baths which now 
accommodate 60,000 men and are 
rapidly becoming more numerous. The 
effects of inhaling dust upon men in 
hematite and coal mines and in slate 
quarries have been investigated, par- 
ticularly with regard to silicosis. Sta- 
tistical tables and usual charts occupy 
130 pages out of the 200 comprising 
K. L. C. 





the volume. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


nm. @. 
Syph., 


RAYNAUD’s DISEASE 
Irvine. Arch. Dermat. 
July, 1930, vol. 22, p. 161. 

A man, aged 30, whose occupation 
was dumping bags of flour, on Sept. 
14, 1928, developed soreness at the 
finger tips where he grasped the bags, 
and in April, 1929, he was foreed to 
stop work. He complained of pain 
in these fingers and stated that crusts 


(?). 


and 


POTSONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES 


formed on the ends and peeled off. 
The flesh was gradually drawing away 
from the ends of the nails. 

The results of a general examination, 
including the Wassermann test, ex- 
amination of the blood, and _ blood 
chemistry, were negative. Roentgen 


examination showed normal bones. 
His basal metabolic rate was —7. 


He had received no treatment. 


y 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Lessons LEARNT FROM INDUSTRIAL 
GASES AND Fumes. JT’. Legge. Lecture 
to Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London, Feb., 
1930, pp. 23. 

A useful review is given of certain 
intoxications resulting from inhalation 
of industrial gases and fumes which 
‘ame under the author’s observation 
while Medical Inspector of Factories. 
He deals first with arseniuretted hy- 
drogen generated in the manufacture 
of zine chloride, as a result of con- 


tamination of the acid used with 


arsenic. Next nickel carbonyl is men- 
tioned, concerning which the late Dr. 
Armit showed that the symptoms were 
due to deposition of nickel in a very 
fine state of subdivision over the 
immense area of the respiratory sur- 
face. In this case the origin of the 
poisoning and methods for its preven- 
tion were carefully worked out by the 
factory concerned. 

Following this is a description of 
how lead poisoning arises in the tin- 
ning of hollow ware, from fumes of 
chloride of lead generated when metal 
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wet with zine chloride is dipped into a 
molten mixture of tin and lead. In 
this case the method of poisoning and 
its prevention was worked out by the 
Factory Department. At the same 
time the investigation led to deter- 
mining that 2 mg. of lead is the small- 
est daily dose which will in time set up 
chronic lead poisoning. 

Another form of poisoning referred 
to is that arising from fumes of 
manganese iron ore. It was first de- 
tected in America, although cases 
had certainly occurred in Great Britain 
without their origin being discovered. 
The detection of tetrachlorethane as 
a poison, the fumes of which used to 
be inhaled when it was contained in 
dope used for varnishing airplane 
wings, is related, with its specific de- 
structive action on the liver. The 
effect of benzene upon the blood cells 
is alluded to, when its vapor is inhaled 
during the application of paint in the 
form of spray or cellulose lacquer. 
Particular attention is directed to the 
steadily increasing number of reported 
cases of poisoning by carbon mon- 
oxide at factory premises, due to 
ignorance of the danger, the inodorous 
nature of the gas, men working alone, 
and lack of rescue appliances. 

The lecture closes with a description 
of breathing apparatus to be used 
when entering asphyxiating atmos- 
pheres, and in particular of gas masks, 
such as have been elaborated in the 
United States Bureau of Mines at 
Pittsburgh. The lecture brings to- 
gether in useful form much valuable 
information.—E. L. C. 


ASEPTIC CHEMICAL NECROSIS FROM 
PRICKS WITH INDELIBLE PENCILS 
(MretuyLVIoLeT). Fauconnet. Abstr. 
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as follows from Mitt. a. d. Geb. d. 
Lebensm. u. Hyg., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 
215-216, in Chem. Abstr., March 20, 
1930, vol. 24, pp. 1429-1430. 

Punctures of the flesh with indelible 
pencils having methyl violet as a base 
may cause chemical necrosis of the 
tissue. The substitution of less poi- 
sonous dyes, such as methylene blue, 
is suggested.—P. D. 


AcuTE RESPONSE OF GUINEA P1Gs 
TO VAPORS OF SOME NEW COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIC Compounpbs. II. Erayn 
BENZENE. W.P. Yant, H. H. Schrenk, 
C. P. Waite, and F. A. Patty. U.S. 
Pub. Health Rep., May 20, 1930, vol. 
45, pp. 1241-1250. 

The acute physiologic response of 
guinea-pigs to air containing ethyl ben- 
zene vapor was determined. The 
concentration of vapor and periods of 
exposure ranged from those which 
produced death to those which caused 
no apparent effect after several hours’ 
exposure. The symptoms, gross pa- 
thology, and fatality are given, with a 
discussion of the potential health 
hazards, 

1. In the order of occurrence, the 
symptoms observed were eye and nose 
irritation, and apparent vertigo, static 
and motor ataxia, apparent uncon- 
sciousness, tremor of extremities, rapid 
jerky respiration, then shallow respira- 
tion, and finally slow, gasping respira- 
tion, followed by death. Exposure to 
1 per cent. caused all these symptoms 
and death in from two to three hours; 
0.5 per cent. caused all the symptoms 
up to and including tremor of extremi- 
ties, but not respiratory disturbances 
and death during or after exposure of 
eight hours; 0.2 per cent. caused all 
the symptoms up to and including 
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ataxia in eight hours; 0.1 per cent. did 
not cause symptoms other than eye 
irritation during eight hours. 

2. The gross pathologic findings 
were congestion of the brain, and con- 
gestion and edema of the lungs. 
These were most severe for the expo- 
sures to 1 per cent. concentration of 
vapor until death ensued. A more 
moderate degree of the same type of 
pathology was found in the animals 
killed for autopsy immediately after 
exposure to 0.5 per cent. and to a less 
degree after exposure to 0.2 per cent. 
Gross pathology was not found in ani- 
mals exposed to 0.1 per cent. for eight 
hours. The degree of pathologic 
changes increased in severity with 
increase in period of exposure to a 
given concentration of vapor. The 
pathology, however, decreased in se- 
verity during the four-day period of 
observation following exposure and 
was absent in most eases after eight 
days. 

3. From the standpoint of acute poi- 
soning, as produced by a single expo- 
sure, the relative toxicity of ethyl ben- 
zene appears to be slightly less than 
that of gasoline and benzene in the 
range of concentrations, and 
practically the same as that of gasoline 
and benzene in moderate and low con- 
centrations. 


high 


4. Kithyl benzene vapors are irri- 
tating to the eyes and upper respira- 
tory passages in concentrations below 
those causing serious response. 
other 


Also, 
symptoms, such as 
vertigo, occur in advance of serious 
response from a single exposure. 


warning 


5. The relatively low vapor pressure 
of ethyl benzene mitigates health 
hazards. Saturated air at 20°C. con- 
tains less than 2 per cent. vapor. 
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6. It was not possible at room tem- 
peratures to attain a concentration 
high enough to kill guinea-pigs in a 
short time. Exposure of from thirty 
to sixty minutes to 1 per cent. by 
volume produces marked symptoms 
and is dangerous to life following expo- 
sure; 0.7 per cent. is the maximum 
amount for sixty minutes’ exposure 
without the occurrence of death, and 
0.3 per cent. the maximum for sixty 
minutes without serious symptoms; 
0.1 to 0.2 per cent. is the maximum 
concentration for a single exposure of 
several hours.—A uthors’ Summary. 


AcuTE RESPONSE OF GUINEA Pics 
TO VAPORS OF SOME NEW COMMERCIAL 
OrGANIC CompounpDs. III. ‘Crtuo- 
SOLVE” (Mono-ETuHyL ETHER oF 
ETHYLENE GLycoL). C. P. Waite, 
F. A. Patty, and W. P. Yant. U.S. 
Pub. Health Rep., June 27, 1930, vol. 
45, pp. 1459-1466 (Reprint No. 1389). 

The acute physiologic response of 
guinea-pigs to air containing cellosolve 
(monoethyl ether of ethylene glycol) 
vapor was determined. ‘The concen- 
tration of vapor and periods of expo- 
sure ranged from those which pro- 
duced death to those which caused no 
apparent effect after 24 hours’ expo- 
sure. The symptoms, gross pathol- 
ogy, and fatality are given, together 
with a discussion of potential health 
hazards, 

1. The symptoms exhibited after 
18 to 24 hours’ exposure to air satu- 
rated with cellosolve vapor (0.6 per 
cent. by volume) were inactivity, 
weakness, dyspnea, and death. Expo- 
sure to 0.6 per cent. for 24 hours caused 
death at the end of the exposure; 0.3 
per cent. for 24 hours caused death in 
24 hours following exposure; and expo- 
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sure to 0.6 per cent. for 10 hours, 0.3 
and 0.1 for 18 hours, caused occasional 
death in from 1 to 8 days following 
exposure. Exposure to 0.6 per cent. 
for 1 hour, 0.3 for 4 hours, and 0.05 
for 14 hours caused no apparent harm. 

2. The principal gross pathologic 
findings were congestion and edema of 
the lungs; distention of the stomach, 
with numerous reddish-brown pete- 
chie scattered over the mucous mem- 
brane; and congestion of the kidney. 
The contents of the stomach were also 
discolored reddish brown. All these 
occurred in the animals that died dur- 
ing or soon after exposure. ‘The con- 
gestion and edema were the principal 
findings in the animals that died 24 
hours following exposure, and broncho- 
pneumonia in the animals that died 
3 days following. 

3. Due to comparatively low vapor 
pressure Of cellosolve it is not possible 
to ereate atmospheres at ordinary 
room temperatures which will produce 
serious acute poisoning in an hour. 

4. Air saturated with cellosolve 
vapor at room temperatures produces 
a disagreeable odor and_ produces 
moderate irritation. If these 
properties are heeded as warning of 
the occurrence of a potentially danger- 
ous atmosphere it is believed that acute 
poisoning will not oeccur.—Authors’ 
Summary. 


eye 


LEAD POISONING FROM APPLYING A 
Leap ENAMEL TO METAL. FE. Agasse- 
Lafont. Méd. du travail, July, 1930, 
pp. 277-279. 

An inquiry was made at three fac- 
tories employing 100 men. Red hot 
metal was either plunged into enamel 
powder or powdered with the enamel, 
and returned to the furnace where the 
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enamel melted and spread out over 
the metal. . The enamel contained up 
to 66 per cent. of redlead. Dust from 
the enamel got into the air and settled 
each hour on a square meter of the 
enameling table at the rate of 6.6 gm. 
of powder. 

Among the men most exposed 
to risk, 60 per cent. experienced 
lead colic; 80 per cent. showed a 
line on their gums; and basophilic red 
cells were found in 90 per cent. These 
basophilic cells appeared after only a 
few days’ exposure to risk and were 
closely associated with the presence of 
colic. ‘They are a valuable indication 
of early or latent plumbism, and may 
disclose the existence of a personal 
idiosynerasy to lead. The extent of 
the risk may be gathered from the faet 
that 132 workers were being engaged 
yearly to maintain a personnel of 
thirty-six.—E. L. C. 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES OF LEAD 
SoLtpERERS. W. Weisbach. Méd. du 
travail, July, 1930, pp. 270-276. 

There are no grounds for presuming 
that all lead solderers are liable to 
contract lead poisoning, although they 
may do so. The author found only 
four certain cases; the affected men 
worked in confined spaces with little 


| 


ventilation. —Ik. L. C. 


BIOCHEMICAL CHANGES IN THE 
BLoop IN CHRONIC LEAD POISONING. 
M. J. Omeljanovitsch-Pavlenko. Abstr. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1929, 
vol. 110, pp. 848-354, in Ber. wi. d. ges. 
Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., March 
12, 1930, vol. 53, p. 378. ‘ 

The urine analysis of victims of lead 
poisoning shows an increased amount 
of bilirubin of hemolytic origin; hemol- 
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ysis and the bilirubin content increase 
during colic attacks. Moreover, the 
increased amount of hematoporphyrin 
The 
kidney function is affected by the lead, 
as is seen in the storing up of indican, 
and in the strengthening of the xantho- 
protein reaction. The increase in the 
cholesterin of the 
considered as a protective functioning 


corresponds to the hemolysis. 


content blood is 
of the organism in the case of young 
persons who have worked with lead 
for only a short time. During a colic 
attack, the alkali reserve of the blood 
diminishes, while the nitrogen and the 
bilirubin content increase. 


INTERNAL SECRETION GLANDS DUR- 


ING POISONING BY LEAD AND CaAR- 
BON Monoxipe. J. MM. Hissahovitch. 
Méd. du travail, March, 1930, pp. 


159-146. 

The condition of the endocrine glands 
was studied in experiments on dogs and 
cats poisoned with white lead given 
in food over a period of twenty-five 
to 144 days. Atrophy of the thyroid 
occurred, with lessened activity of the 
chromatin system, increase in the fatty 
substances of the suprarenal capsules, 
and exhaustion of spermatogenesis. 
Certain morphologic changes were also 
noted which indieated that the equi- 
librium of internal secretions was dis- 
Rabbits, 
dogs, cats, and white rats were exposed 
to carbon monoxide given either in 
concentrations of 2 to 0.4 per cent. 
over a period of eight hours and forty 
minutes, or in a concentration of 0.2 
per cent. over a period of one to two 
hours, or by two or three successive 
nonfatal doses. Acute poisoning 
caused disappearance in the chromatin 


turbed by lead poisoning. 
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substances of the medullary layer of 
the suprarenal capsules, and of the 
colloidal material of the thyroid gland. 
More prolonged exposure disturbed 
the glandular reserves and increased 
their activity; the colloidal masses of 
the thyroid were formed.—k. L. C. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF THE l’'ORMATION 
OF LEAD-PHOSPHATIDE COMPOUNDS IN 
THE Bopy. G. Orestano. Abstr. as 
follows from Boll. Soc. ital. biol. sper., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 622-625, in Ber. ii. d. 
ges. Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., 
March 26, 1930, vol. 58, p. G24. 

According to Blair Bell the prolifera- 
tion tendency of cancer cells is depend- 
ent upon their phosphatide content, 
If lead has a pronounced affinity for 
phosphatides, the fixation of lead in 
the cancer cells is a possibility. In- 
jected soluble lead salts are converted 
into colloidal or granular (so-called) 
lead carbonato-phosphate. These 
particles again become soluble and 
could form a secondary combination 
with the phosphatides. Orestano has 
undertaken to trace this process in the 
body. Following chronic lead poison- 
ing in dogs by means of intravenous 
injection of lead nitrate in isotonic 
sodium nitrate solution, the lead con- 
tent of the liver and the brain was 
determined. While noteworthy 
amounts of lead were found in the 
liver after fifteen days, only traces 
could be found in the brain. Fur- 
thermore, only traces of lead could be 
found in the lipoids either of the brain 
or of the liver. Also the formation of 
insoluble lead-phosphatide compounds 
in alcohol or chloroform could not be 
substantiated. The phosphatide con- 
tent of the cancer cells is therefore not 
responsible for the fixation of lead in 
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the cells. The fixation in newly 
formed cancer tissue must be associ- 
ated rather with elements of the retic- 
ulo-endothelial system.—L. T. F. 


EXPERIMENTAL MANGANESE POISON- 
wa. A. M. Grinstein and N. Popowa. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch f. Psychiat., 
July, 1929, vol. 87, p. 742, in Arch. 
Neurol. and Psychiat., June, 19380, 
vol. 23, p. 1276. 

The authors report the results of 
clinical and anatomic observations of 
rabbits subjected to the effects of 
powdered manganese. They begin 
with a discussion of the literature, 
which they sum up as follows: In 
the reported cases of manganese poi- 
soning in man, the clinical picture con- 
sisted of muscular rigidity, mask-like 
facies, compulsive laughing and cry- 
ing, increased salivation, tremors, and 
disturbances of gait. These symp- 
toms altogether usually presented a 
parkinson-like picture, so that it could 
be assumed that the pathologic process 
would be mainly localized in the globus 
pallidus. So far, however, no ana- 
tomie observations in such cases have 
been reported. Experimentally, ob- 
servations of this type have been 
studied in animals of different types 
(Mella in this country studied the 
effects of manganese poisoning in 
monkeys). 

The observations of the authors are 
essentially similar to those of other 
observers, and the results are summed 
up as follows: Clinically, the symp- 
toms varied from episodic paralyses 
of the hind legs to general weakness 
of the musculature without any defi- 
nite neurologic changes. Anatomi- 
cally, marked changes of the central 
nervous system were found in the form 
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of advanced degenerative phenomena 
of the nerve cells. These were par- 
ticularly intense in the small cells of 
the caudate nucleus and putamen, 
but were observed also in the pallidum 
and in some parts of the cortex. In 
some cases there were, in addition to 
these changes, proliferations of the 
neuroglia and lesions in the walls of 
blood vessels, as well as degeneration 
in the cells of the choroid plexus. 
There were marked degenerative le- 
sions in the liver, spleen, heart, kid- 
neys, and suprarenal glands. 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE AB- 
SORPTION OF MERCURY FROM AIR Con- 
TAINING Mercury. A. Stock and W, 
Zimmermann. Abstr. as follows from 
Biochem. Ztschr., 1929, vol. 216, pp. 
243-248, in Chem. Abstr., April 10, 
1930, vol. 24, p. 1658. 

Animals were kept in chambers 
through which air loaded with mercury 
at 50° was passed. The animals were 
killed with hydroeyanie acid and 
ground up in a meat chopper. ‘The 
pulp was then treated with chlorine, 
the chlorine was driven off with carbon 
dioxide, and the mass centrifuged. 
The liquid which should be about 1.5 
normal hydrochloric acid is treated 
with enough copper sulphate to give 
10 mg. of copper and then hydrogen 
sulphide is led through the solution 
which is at first cold and later heated 
to boiling. The cuprie sulphide and 
mercuric sulphide precipitate is centri- 
fuged off, redissolved in a small volume 
(10 to 20c.c.) with chlorine, the chlorine 
is again driven away with carbon 
dioxide and the solution once more 
treated with hydrogen — sulphide. 
After warming and centrifuging, the 
residue is dissolved with chlorine and 
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the excess is driven off with carbon 
dioxide. Any precipitated sulphur is 
filtered off. To the clear filtrate in a 
25-e.c. volumetric flask is added 2 to 
3 gm. of finely powdered ammonium 
oxalate; this is warmed to 35° until the 
resulting solution is clear. The mer- 
cury is precipitated on a copper wire 
(heated and reduced with methyl 
aleohol) and determined colorimetri- 
cally with diphenylearbazone. ‘The ex- 
perimental results are very variable. 
In one instance 53y of mercury were 
retained in the first few days; this on 
the basis of a man’s weight would 
amount to 6 mg. of mercury. Since 
about 40 mg. of mercury would have 
passed the man’s lung during that 
time, by far the largest amount of 
mercury breathed in leaves the body 
air. The 
mercury leaves the body only very 


in the expired absorbed 
slowly, so that even after five weeks a 
fourth of the absorbed mercury is still 
found.—P. D. 


CARCINOGENICITY OF OtLs. Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Indust. and Labour 
Information, May 26, 1930, vol. 34, 
p. 279. 

The Manchester Committee on 
Caneer, a British organization, in its 
report for the year ended Oct. 31, 1929, 
makes the encouraging announcement 
that two of the largest oil producing 
companies in the world have recog- 
nized the importance of discovering a 
safe lubricating oil at reasonable cost 
and are assisting the Committee’s staff 
in its investigations. 

Tars at varying temperatures have 
been prepared to determine at what 
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temperature carcinogenic compounds 
are formed, from which experiments ij 
would appear that such compounds 
begin to be formed between 500° and 
600°, the maximum yield lying between 
800° and 900°. In course of previous 
investigations the research workers 
had succeeded in preparing a pure 
synthetic tar containing the carcino- 
genic principle in such concentration 
that a 5 per cent. solution was more 
effective in producing cancerous 
growths than shale oil, the most dan- 
gerous commercial oil, but it has now 
been found possible to produce tars at 
least 100 times as powerful as shale 
oil. Attempt is now being made to 
determine the constitution of a few 
apparently pure or almost pure com- 
pounds isolated from such tars. 

Applying their standard test for 
determination of carcinogenicity, the 
staff found that olive oil, neatsfoot oil, 
and sperm oil were non-cancer produc- 
ing and they have reason to suppose 
that natural skin fat is an important 
factor in the prevention of cancer. 
Thus, lanolin applications alternated 
with synthetic tar applications delay 
the development of tumors. Where 
lanolin is applied twice as often cancer 
does not appear, the protection af- 
forded by alternate applications being 
much less marked. 

A further line of the Committee’s 
investigations concerns the amount of 
sulphuric acid required to produce 
detoxication of oils with a view to 
determining the minimal amount of 
acid that can safely be used to render 
an oil harmless. 


J. 1. Hi. 
Dec., 1930 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


ILLNESSES OF WORKINGMEN CAUSED 
py THE BREATHING OF Dust. E. 
Brezina. Abstr. as follows from 
Oesterr. Chem.-Ztg., 1980, vol. 83, pp. 
39-42, in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1930, 
vol. 24, p. 2814. 

A review of the subject presented as 
anaddress. No references to the liter- 


ature.—P. D. 


SERUM-CALCIUM IN PNEUMONOCO- 
niosis. M. J. Sokoloff and A. Canta- 
row. Am. Rev. Tuberc., Oct., 1930, 
vol. 22, pp. 449-454. 

1. In a group of thirty patients 
with pneumonokoniosis, fifteen of 
whom had an associated active tuber- 
culous lesion, the serum calcium ranged 
from 7.98 to 14.81 mg. per 100 c.c., 
being above normal in twenty-six pa- 
tients, subnormal in one, and normal 
in three. 

2. The serum calcium level bore no 
relation to the incidence or activity 
of the complicating tuberculous 
process. 

3. The hypercalcemia in pneumono- 
koniosis is in all likelihood dependent 
upon the increase in the carbon dioxide 
tension of the blood, which is an 
inevitable consequence of the pulmon- 
ary lesion.—Authors’ Summary. 


CEMENT Dust Luna. F. Schott. 
Abstr. as follows from Beitr. z. Klin. 
d. Tuberk., 1928, vol. 69, p. 43, in Am. 
Rev. Tuberc., Sept., 1930, vol. 22, pp. 
OS-69. 

Cement consists of 57 to 66 per cent. 
lime, 2 to 4 per cent. infusorial earth, 
19 to 26 per cent. silicic acid, and 4 to 
LO per cent. iron oxide, and the mesh 
of cement dust is about 0.06 mm. 
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Inhalation experiments in rabbits re- 
vealed that the cement dust is taken up 
in the lungs by phagocytic cells similar 
to those acting on coal dust, and in 
distinction to silicic acid dust there was 
only a mild tendency toward inflam- 
mation. Among 100 cement workers 
there were twenty-one cases of pneu- 
monokoniosis, seven with the hilum 
form and increased radiating strands, 
and fourteen with the pulmonary form. 
Most of the workers had served for 
more than ten years and in none of the 
100 cases was there one with open 
tuberculosis, but in ten there were 
shadows in the upper lobe of the cir- 
rhotic type. It is concluded that ce- 
ment inhalation does not predispose to 
tuberculosis, nor does it tend to cause 
a breaking down of a healed case. 


WorK ON MARBLE IN THE QUARRIES 
AND WorkKSHOPS OF CaRRARA. J. 
Mazzitelli. Méd. du travail, July, 1930, 
pp. 173-175. 

The marble industry of Carrara 
employs 13,000 men. The workers 
do not suffer in any particular way, 
and certainly not from tuberculosis. 
Carrara marble is a pure carbonate of 
calcium, free from any silica. Its dust 
when inhaled is absorbed or eliminated 
harmlessly; it does not originate any 
pneumonokoniosis. Mortality from 
tuberculosis is no higher among the 
marble workers than among the women 
or other males; it may even be favor- 
ably affected by marble dust.— 
E. L. C. 


HISTOCHEMICAL RESEARCH ON MIN- 
ERAL PARTICLES IN THE LUNGS OF 
CoaL Miners. A. Policard and J. 
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Devuns. Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., 
April 23, 1930, vol. 190, pp. 979-980. 

The author reports having examined 
seven lungs from coal miners. Four 
were obtained from miners who died 
accidentally; nevertheless they were 
anthracotic. Three others came from 
miners who died of heart disease fol- 
lowing upon pulmonary fibrosis; they 
were fibrotic, but showed less anthra- 
eosis. All the lungs contained a con- 
siderable number of mineral particles. 
Some of these particles represented 
coal dust, and others dust arising from 
the rocks lying between the beds of 
coal. The relative amount of the two 
types of dust varied according to the 
dust inhaled. The presence of rock 
dust in all the cases suggests that any 
anthracosis and 


distinction between 


silicosis cannot be 


EK. L. C. 


established.— 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SILICOSIS, 
Hetp AT JOHANNESBURG, AUGUST, 
1930. A. J. Hall. Lancet, Sept. 20, 
1230, vol. 2, pp. C5568. 

A short summary is given of an in- 
ternational conference on silicosis held 
at Johannesburg in August, 1950, to 
which representatives from various 
invited. 
were divided into three groups: (1) 
preventive, (2) clinical and pathologie, 
and (3) prognosis, compensation, and 


countries were Discussions 


aftercare. The work earried on in the 
Medical Institute by the 
Medical Bureau was investigated ; here 


Research 
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every year 30,000 examinations of 
white miners are made and X-rays 
taken. Each case is reviewed by a 
board of clinicians sitting together. 
Here also in the laboratories an im- 
mense amount of pathologie materia] 
is examined. Native miners do not 
usually stay in the mines to be exposed 
to a silica hazard for more than one 
year; their medical supervision js 
simpler; but care is taken to eliminate 
the tuberculous. A standard means of 
measuring dust present in air should be 
adopted. The vaue of both general 
and localized ventilation to earry off 
dust was recognized; water spray by 
increasing humidity may add a risk 
from concomitant bacillary infection. 

Clinical and pathologie discussions 
will be fully set forth in the report of 
the conference which is shortly to be 
issued, and will deal particularly with 
the 
tuberculosis. 


and 
The existence of pneu- 


relation between silicosis 
monokonioses, other than silicosis, was 
recognized, as was also the need for 
their investigation. Once initiated, sili- 
cosis is progressive and is not stopped 
by cessation of exposure to risk; the 
prognosis is worse in so far as it 1s asso- 
ciated with tuberculosis. The disease 


incapacitates and so establishes a 
right to compensation; those affected 
should be withdrawn from risk and 
kept free from any exposure to tuber- 
culous infection. Further investiga- 
tions are needed in almost every aspect 


of the dust problems.—E. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


SKIN DISEASES. 
Inspect. 
Stationery Office, 1930. 


Ann. Rep. 
Factories for 1929. H. M. 
(Cmd. 3633.) 


Chief 


We are pleased to note that in the 
technical branches of the inspectorate 
the medical personnel will be increased 


5. I. Hie 
Dec., 1930 











from five to eight. Industrial medi- 
eine is becoming an expert science and 
much is demanded of those who have 
the privilege of controlling the health 
hazards of occupation. A knowledge 
of the number and kind of dermatoses 
in industry is just as important to the 
dermatologist as to the inspector. It 
helps the former to make a differential 
diagnosis in many a case which comes 
before him, and the latter to prescribe 
the suitable preventive measures. ‘T’o 
be dependable, the issuing of certifi- 
cates by the appointed surgeon de- 
mands, in many instances, quite a 
special knowledge and much con- 
sideration. 

The Senior Medical Inspector of 
Factories, Dr. J. C. Bridge, begins his 
review by a very useful table of the 40 


eases of anthrax, with 5 deaths, re- 
ported during the year 1929. The 


locality, sex, age, situation, treatment, 
and material producing the disease are 
East Indian wool was responsi- 
ble for 14 out of 16 cases, horsehair for 
3, skins and hides for 20, and possibly 
tanned leather for 1. The treatments 
adopted were serum, organic com- 
pounds of arsenic, and excision, either 
singly or combined. At the moment, 
there appears much doubt as to which 
is the better remedy, serum or arsenic. 
Keeling this difficulty, two writers, 
Kurotchkin and Reimann (Jour. Infect. 
Dis., Jan., 1930), after two successful 
experiences with neoarsphenamine in 
humans, experimented upon labora- 
tory animals. They found that nei- 
ther immune serum nor the arsenical 
preparation was of any use in treating 
experimental anthrax infections in 
mice or rabbits; serum was also ineffec- 
tive with guinea-pigs. When, how- 
ever, ordinary fatal doses of anthrax 


given. 
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bacilli were injected into pigs, at the 
same time as neoarsphenamine, the 
arsenical preparation was of distinct 
therapeutic value. 

The number of chrome ulcerations, 
both of the nose and of the skin, has 
largely increased. This is due, Dr. 
Bridge says, to the large demand for 
the new chrome plating of goods. The 
regulations to be issued will, he thinks, 
prevent these injuries. (For these 
regulations, see THis Jour., 1930, vol. 
12, pp. 314-315.) 

Cancer from the industrial use of 
pitch and tar, paraffin, and mineral 
oils has not undergone much diminu- 
tion. Bridge gives the number of 
cases as 165 with fifty fatalities. 
When one remembers the very long 
incubation period of these growths and 
that the dangerous nature of these 
substances has only been properly ap- 
preciated for a comparatively short 
time, it is difficult to estimate when 
the potential cases will all have come 
to light, even presuming new exposures 
could be rigorously excluded. 

In the photolithographic trade, 7 per 
cent. of the employees were found to 
be suffering from dermatitis. In the 
majority of the workers it was caused 
by contact with chrome or chromic 
acid in the processes of transferring, 
photolithography, and _ lithomachine 
printing. Paraffin or turpentine may 
have been accountable for a few cases, 
In the stripping process, in tobacco 
factories, Dr. Overton found irritation 
of the skin fairly common. The 
abstracter believes this to be the first 
record of such a condition. Dr. 
Bridge suggests that its unusual fre- 
quency is due to the larger demand for 
this particular operation. 

The number of other cases of derma- 
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titis increases year by year. ‘This 
year they number no less than 834, and 
of these, 77 per cent. occurred in males. 
Two tables are inserted, giving the 
‘ausative agents and the industries in 
percentages for the last five years. In 
the former, alkalies and oil head the 
list; in the latter, engineers and chem- 
ical workers. 

‘The abstracter entirely sympathizes 
with the Senior Medical Inspector of 
l’actories when he regrets that ques- 
tionnaires and conferences do not 
elucidate the true cause of bakers’ 
eczema. How can they, since no reli- 
able proof has been given that in an 
up-to-date modern bakery either the 
materials as handled, or the processes 
as performed, have produced a derma- 
titis per se, except in very exceptional 
persons? ‘The abstracter ventures to 
report an extraordinary example of 
allergy to flour, probably unique, 
which he has not previously published. 
The patient was a middle-aged woman, 
formerly a baker and now a confec- 
tioner. If any uncooked flour or any 
form of farinaceous food, rye, vita 
bread, ete., touched her mouth or lips, 
it immediately produced itching, sore- 
ness, or water blisters. Bengars food 
or oatmeal she can take with impunity. 
When she is mixing flour as in knead- 
ing, or is among flour dust, she must 
wear a cloth over her mouth and nose; 
otherwise, she has a violent attack of 
hay fever. If flour touches the skin of 
the neck or arms, it causes intense itch- 
ing, andif flour gets into a cut or sore, a 
bleb forms. This complaint has 
troubled this woman all her life. 
When the flour is removed from the 
parts, all inflammation quickly sub- 
sides and her skin and mucous mem- 
branes are apparently normal.—kR. 
P. W. 
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OcCUPATIONAL SKIN DISEASES FRoy 
THE BrioLoGicaL PoINT oF VIEW. 8B. 
Bloch. Jour. State Med., July, 1930, 
vol. 38, pp. 873-882. 

Industrial conditions present unusu- 
ally good opportunities for studying 
the causation of dermatoses which may 
result from innumerable substances. 
Idiosyncrasy plays an important part: 
the skin may have a congenital sensi- 
tivity, but it usually represents a de- 
veloped sensitivity, analogous to al- 
lergy. Reaction to any substance may 
be tested by applying a pad soaked in a 
solution of it to the skin, covering 
with gutta-percha and allowing it to 
remain in contact for twenty-four 
hours. The amount of redness result- 
ing, or its absence, isthen noted. The 
skin of an eczematous patient is about 
seven times more reactive than a 
normal skin. Dermatitis may follow 
absorption of a substance from the 
digestive tract, or its intravenous injec- 
tion, as well as from direct contact. 
Serum from an idiosyncratic person, if 
injected intradermally, passively sensi- 
tizes the area. Asthma and eczema 
may have acommon origin. <A simple 
nitrogen free substance, Ci4H 503, the 
active principle of the primrose plant, 
applied several times to normal intact 
skin may develop sensitivity of the 
whole skin to a primrose leaf. 

Occupational dermatitis is, then, a 
specific allergic response of the skin 
to a substance to which it has become 
sensitized by contact. The sensitiza- 
tion of a new worker should be tested 
by applying a soaked pad before expo- 
sure to a known hazard. Similarly 
where dermatitis breaks out, the sub- 
stances in use may be tested to detect 
the one at fault. The general public 
is being more and more exposed to 
eczematogenous products such as hair 
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tonics, fur dyes, and the like; the num- 
ber of contacts is legion; and the causa- 
tive agent often hard to detect.— 
Bix Se 


OcCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS FROM 
CoaL. ‘THE PHOTODYNAMIC AND [RRI- 
TATIVE PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN DiIs- 
TILLATION Propucts oF Coau. E. W. 
Kistiakowskt. Ann. de  dermat. et 
syph., Jan., 1930, vol. 1, pp. 63-80. 

Artificial asphalt consists of tar, an- 
thracene oil, and pitch. The last men- 
tioned is made up of a number of fur- 
ther distillates of anthracene, which 
come off at temperatures between 
2,700° and 4,500°. The pitch made 
at Kieff contains acridine, anthracene, 
and phenanthrene. All these sub- 
stances are photosensitizers. The dis- 
chargers of the vats, which contain 
anthracene, are the ones who suffer 
most. The dust settles everywhere, 
on the clothes and on the exposed 
parts of the body. In as short a time 
as a day the skin of the face becomes a 
dark red color, the eyelids swell up, 
and the conjunctiva becomes blood- 
shot. Some find the itching, smarting, 
and burning so intolerable that they 
leave this occupation. Sweating and 
light make all the symptoms worse, 
and the men betake themselves to any 
dark corner to get a little comfort. 
The face always shows the most strik- 
ing picture of pigmentation, but in 


time the whole cutaneous surface 
becomes discolored. As is usual 


among workers in tar, the skin feels 
harsh and dry, and is covered with 
numerous comedones and acne spots; 
and there is thickening of the creases 
of the fingers. The writer of this 
article believes that the photodynamic 
chemicals to which the workers are 
exposed are the chief cause of these 
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different eruptions and the striking 
pigmentation. Vapor or dust is in- 
haled, or swallowed, and gets into 
the lungs andstomach. It thus passes 
into the system and becomes sensi- 
tized by the sun.—R. P. W. 


PARAFFIN KERATOSIS AND [EPITHE- 
LIOMA. F. Wise. Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., Sept., 1930, vol. 22, p. 546. 

M. O., a man, aged 64, attending the 
Post Graduate Clinic, had been work- 
ing for forty years with an oil concern, 
and had had his hands and forearms 
immersed in various kinds of mineral 
oils, day after day for long periods of 
time. He presented several dozen 
crusted and scaly keratoses on the 
hands and forearms, together with 
numerous telangiectases and depressed 
atrophic spots. On the backs of both 


hands and wrists were two. well- 
developed epitheliomas which had 
been present for about a year. The 


entire picture greatly simulated an old 
radiodermatitis. ‘The patient stated 
that other workers in the same branch 
of the factory were suffering from a 
similar dermatitis. 


ITCHING AND DERMATITIS AFTER 
WORKING WITH HYACINTHS' AND 
Tuuies. W.R.H. Kranenburg. Meéd. 
du travail, July, 1930, pp. 298-299. 


INDUSTRIAL CaTARACT. A. Elsch- 
nig. Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., 
Jan., 1930, vol. 26, p. 48, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., July, 1930, vol. 13, p. 660. 

The author takes up the question of 
occupational cataract. He considers 
the pathology of two types of cata- 
racts; the first begins with posterior 
cortical opacities in the young glass 
blower, and is slowly progressive. He 
states that he never has had such a 
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case to operate. The second is the 
cataract in the older glass blowers, 
which cannot be distinguished from 
senile or presenile cataract. There is 
also further change in these eyes, due to 
desquamation of transparent particles 
on the anterior lens capsule, which he 
interprets as zonular lamella. 

Reports on cataracts of glass blowers 
date back to the middle ages, but ana- 
tomic studies have only been made 
recently. The author has found no 
difference in relation to the size of the 
nucleus, weight of lens, or color in 
comparison with senile cataract, but 
detached zonular lamella has been 
found, with no apparent capsular 
defect. ‘The nuclear zone seems to be 
replaced by swollen cells, taking a pale 
eosin stain irregularly. The posterior 
capsule showed a small amount of 
proliferation. 

The frequency of glass blowers’ 
cataract in the author’s clinic is 
slightly higher than that of senile cata- 
ract. The average age of glass blowers 
was 57 years, and in senile cataracts 
the average age was 64.5 years. 

The theory of ultraviolet light caus- 
ing cataract has been thoroughly dis- 
proved by Braun and others in their 
work on rabbits. The effect of red 
rays seems to be definite tissue damage 
as proved experimentally and by histo- 
logic examination. This theory is 
strengthened further by the effect of 
X-ray and radium. The damage to 
the ciliary body and the change in the 
aqueous through the heat rays may 
cause typical glass blowers’ cataract. 
The English committee came to the 
same conclusion in their report in 1928. 
Cataract as seen in the agricultural 
worker may be due to the radiation of 
the sun passing through the lower half 
of the lens. 
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CHEMICAL INJURIES OF THE Eyp. 
J. Sabata. Abstr. as follows from Oft. 
Sbornik, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 92-96, in Am. 
Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1930, vol. 13, p. 748. 

The author describes the injuries, 
their treatment and results, in 117 
cases of chemical eye injuries, admitted 
over a period of seven years at the 
Brno eye clinic. Ninety-nine were 
injuries by various forms of lime, nine 
by organic acids, and nine by other 
substances. Great stress is laid on 
the immediate removal of the caustic 
element and of necrosed tissue, and on 
copious irrigation. Ointments and 
atropine are used in after treatment. 
Healing is more rapid after alkaline 
than after acid injury. The iris be- 
comes involved more frequently after 
acid burns. Acids are not easily neu- 
tralized and cause denser corneal opac- 
ities. Sodium thiosulphate  intra- 
venously has been used recently, and 
seems to hasten the healing period. 


EPITHELIAL HYPERPLASIA OF THE 
CorNEA (? EPITHELIOMA) FOLLOWING 
IRRITATION OF THE EYE By FUEL 
Dust. J.W.T. Thomas. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Med., Jan., 1930, vol. 23, pp. 288- 
289 (Ophthalmology, pp. 20-21). 

The patient, a fuel worker aged 52, 
gave a history of fuel dust entering the 
right eye and immediately causing 
inflammation which still persisted after 
three anda half years. When Thomas 
first saw him in August, 1927, there 
were three separate grayish-white 
patches in the eye—one on the cornea, 
one on the inner limbus, and one on the 
bulbar conjunctiva. Two months 
later the conjunctival patch had dis- 
appeared, and the other patches had 
merged into one, which extended from 
the inner side of the cornea horizon- 
tally outward below the pupil but did 
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not reach the lower margin of the cor- 
nea. Two years later further exten- 
sion had taken place and a growth 
was removed. 

Thomas considers it probable that 
the fuel dust, which contained 6 per 
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cent. of pitch, was an etiologic factor in 
the production of the growth. It is 
interesting to note that sixteen years 
previously this patient had a pitch 
wart on his face which was destroyed 
by caustics.—M. C. 8. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


STeEL Pir Props. T. Ashley, S. M. 
Dixon, and M. A. Hogan. Safety in 
Mines Res. Board, Paper No. 58. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1930. 

Much attention is being devoted at 
the present time to the question of sub- 
stituting steel for timber in the under- 
ground workings of coal mines. The 
value of steel arches for roadway sup- 
port has been proved beyond doubt, 
but it is not so widely appreciated 
that steel props have been successful at 
the face, under a variety of conditions, 
when the prop tried has been of a 
suitable type. 

Colliery managers who are intending 
to give steel props a trial will find 
useful information in a report on about 
thirteen different types, rigid and 
yielding, just published by the Safety 
in Mines Research Board. 

The Support of Workings in Mines 
Committee, in its survey of colliery 
practice throughout the country, has 
investigated the use of steel props and 
recorded experience at a number of 
mines. The present report combines 
records with information ob- 
tained from mechanical tests of the 
props made on behalf of the Committee 
at the City and Guilds (Engineering) 
College, and a general discussion of the 
conclusions to be drawn from the 
underground experience and the labo- 
ratory tests. The report contains 
sketches of the props and load shorten- 


these 
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ing curves for the yielding types, to- 
gether with plans illustrating the sys- 
tems of roof support by steel props 
adopted at a number of collieries. 

In an introductory note the chair- 
man of the Committee points out that 
a particular steel prop may be con- 
demned at one pit while meeting with 
a full measure of success at another, 
and it is most important that the type 
of prop should be carefully chosen to 
suit the conditions obtaining where it 
is to be used.—E. L. C. 


K1GHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SaFreTy IN Mines ReseEarcH Boarp 
AND THE HEALTH ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR 1929. H. M. 
Office, 1930. 

Reference is made to the progress of 
research in various directions, par- 
ticularly concerning explosions and ac- 
cident prevention. Rapid blows from 
a pick on hard sandstone may produce 
a yellow flash of sparks which can 
ignite gas; such blows are avoidable. 
Some agents, such as carbon dioxide 
and traces of iodine, raise the ignition 
temperature of methane. Rescue ap- 
paratus and mine ventilation received 
attention. 

On the health side, dust problems 
were investigated, including the effect 
of slate dust on the lungs and the inci- 
dence of silicosis in the granite indus- 
try. Dust in many coal mines is 
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proving to be injurious and to be origi- 
nating silicosis. Hematite dust has 
been found to be injurious to health. 
Dust traps for use with pneumatic 
drills are being brought into use. 
Tannic acid for first aid treatment of 
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burns is being introduced at rescue 
stations. The influences of environ- 
mental conditions upon sickness and of 
various factors upon absenteeism are 
under inquiry.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


BLoop PRESSURE IN Srx THOUSAND 


PRISONERS AND Four HUNDRED 
Prison Guarps. A _ STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS. W. C. Alvarez and L. L. 


Stanley. Arch. Int. Med., July, 19380, 
vol. 46, pp. 17-89. 

There is need for more knowledge 
about biologic variations in blood pres- 
sure in groups of men and women 
chosen at random from the nation. 

In the prisoners studied, modal 
blood pressure varies but little from 
youth to old age. Mean _ pressure 
does not increase until after the age 
of 40 years. In the years from 20 to 
40 the percentage of men with pres- 
sures higher than 140 mm. of mercury 
remains almost constant. This sug- 
gests that all those who have hyper- 
tension at the age of 40 had it at 
theageof20. The percentage distribu- 
tion polygons show that the lower limit 
of normal pressure is about 90 mm., 
whereas the upper limit is about 
140 mm. 

The modal or most typical pressure 
is the one which should be studied 
when one wants to know what normal 
blood pressure is. In the prisoners it 
is about 115 mm. of mereury. This is 
lower than the figure usually found for 
men out in the world. The reason 
may be that the prisoners are not 
fatigued and worried by the struggle 
to make a living; to a certain extent 
their pressures are basal. 


It appears from this study that a 
pressure of 115 mm. is just as normal 
and a pressure of 140 mm. is just as 
abnormal in an old man as 
young one. 

After the age of 35 years, fatness 
tends to increase blood pressure and 
thinness tends to decrease it. 

The older Mexican prisoners rarely 
show the increase in blood pressure 
which is seen so commonly in natives 
and residents of the United States. 
In the older negroes, however, this 
increase is more than usually striking. 
It is absent in syphilitic prisoners. 

Judging from this study, the use of 
alcohol has no effect on blood pressure. 
Drug addicts appear to have slightly 
increased blood pressures during the 
years of middle life. The use of 
tobacco by young men appears to raise 
the modal pressure about 4 mm. It 
does not appear to produce pathologic 
hypertension. Cool weather slightly 
raises the level of mean blood pressure. 

The men convicted of murder in the 
first degree have a mean pressure 3 
+1.2 mm. higher than that of other 
prisoners of like ages. Strange to say, 
those who only attempted murder or 
who were convicted of second degree 
murder have normal pressures. 

Modal diastolic pressure is 68.5 mm. 
in the younger men, and 73 mm. in the 
older men. Diastolic pressure tends 
to rise several years earlier than sys- 
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tolic pressure. Asa result, pulse pres- 
sure decreases during the fourth decade 
of life. Fatness and leanness have a 
slight effect on diastolic pressure. 

In middle-aged men there is a slight 
correlation between systolic blood pres- 
sure and weight, and also between 
systolic pressure and surface area. 
There is no correlation with height or 
with the degree of stockiness or rangi- 
ness. Contrary, then, to the general 
impression, thickset, stocky men are 
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apparently no more likely to develop 
hypertension than are their tall, thin, 
asthenic-looking brethren. 

The prison guards have pressures 
considerably higher than those of the 
prisoners. ‘This may be due partly to 
overweight and partly to the fact that 
at the time the measurements were 
taken the guards were applying for a 
position, and many were anxious for 
fear something would be found to cause 
their rejection.—A uthors’ Summary. 


CLIMATE 


NINE YEARS OF SMOKE-ABATEMENT 
Work AT SALT Lake City. A. Gud- 
mundsen. Abstr. as follows from U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
No. 8001, 1930, pp. 17, in Chem. Abstr., 
July 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 3305. 

Smoke from large plants has been 
reduced 90 per cent. by improved 
plants and educated firemen and 
thorough rigid inspection and control. 
The sources of smoke are statistically 
considered.—P. D. 


REPORT TO THE POLICE AUTHORITY 
ON SUPPRESSING HARMFUL SMOKE AND 
GAS ESscAPING FROM AUTOMOBILES. 
Kohn-Abrest and Loiret. Ann. d’hyg. 
pub., indust. et sociale, July, 1930, 
vol. 8, pp. 8738-410. 

Smoke and gas from chimneys or 
from internal combustion engines re- 
sult from incomplete burning of fuel. 
In the case of cars the smoke arises 
from lubricating oil, and the gas, 
especially carbon monoxide, from the 
petrol. Any visible smoke may be 
taken as a sign of incomplete combus- 
tion. The relation of the amount of 
carbon dioxide present to the carbon 
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monoxide is taken as the index of 
toxicity of the gases; the more the 
carbon monoxide, the higher is the 
index. A number of analyses of ex- 
haust gases were made with engines 
running free or under load, slow or fast. 
The index was lowest with the engine 
under load at a fair pace. Details are 
given of these analyses in a number of 
tables. An appliance devised to lower 
the index was tried out and found quite 
ineffective. ‘Trouble arises from cars 
when they have to go slowly or stand 
with the engine running in traffic; on 
the open road the carbon monoxide 
emitted is inconsiderable. Investiga- 
tions made in New York are quoted in 
support of the data now presented. 
The danger in badly ventilated garages 
is particularly stressed. 

The conclusion is drawn that much 
can be done to insure better combus- 
tion by attention to construction of 
engines and, even more, by careful use 
by drivers. The prohibition of visible 
smoke is recommended to improve 
matters, as the better combustion 
would also deal with the carbon mon- 
oxide. Information is given of a 
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number of analyses of air in Paris. 
Apart from unusual conditions, more 
traces of carbon monoxide were found 
200 to 300 feet up than at ground level. 
The amount present seldom exceeded 
1 part per 100,000.—E. L. C. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE IN THE AIR AT 
THE PITTSBURGH |c:XPERIMENT STA- 
TION OF THE U.S. BurrEAu or MINEs. 
E.G. Meiter and C. E. Traubert. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
No. 8005, June, 1950, pp. 5 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

A total of 304 determinations of the 
sulphur dioxide content of the air at 
the Pittsburgh Iexperiment Station of 
the 
304 days during the period Aug. 11, 
1927, to Aug. 11, 1928. ‘The average 
amount found was 0.16 part per mil- 


Jureau of Mines was made on 


lion. ‘The maximum, 1.1 parts per 
million, was found on two days and 
less than the minimum detectable (less 
than 0.1 part per million) on 141 days. 
On 134 days the concentration was 
between 0.1 and 0.4 part per million 
inclusive and on twenty-nine days the 
concentration was 0.5 to 1.1 parts 
per million. 

A general observation was made that 
the concentration tended to be higher 


Also. the 


on foggy or smoky days. 
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concentration decreased with increase 
in wind velocity. The direction of the 
wind was not found to be a significant 
factor in changing the concentration,— 
Authors’ Summary. 


SUNLIGHT, NATURAL AND Syn- 
THETIC. C. E. Greider and A. C. 
Downes. Abstr. as follows from Tr. 


Illumin. Engin. Soc., 1930, vol. 25, pp. 
3878-396, in Chem. Abstr., July 10, 
1930, vol. 24, p. 3182. 

By use of a quartz spectroradiometer 
and thermopile with calibrated trans- 
mission screens, solar radiation energy 
curves were determined throughout 
ultraviolet, visible, and _ infra-red. 
Comparative measurements were made 
for carbon ares cored with cerium or 
rare earth salts. Reflector design for 
use with these ares was also investi- 
gated.—P. D. 


AN U.utTra-VIOLET LIGHT METER. 
H. C. Rentschler. Abstr. as follows 
from Tr. Illumin. Engin. Soc., 1930, 
vol. 25, pp. 406-410, in Chem. Abstr., 
July 10, 1930, vol. 24, p. 8182. 

A portable ultraviolet meter utiliz- 
ing a glow relay tube and special U 
photoelectric cell is described and 
illustrated.—P. D. 


INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


MrFECT OF RADIANT ENERGY ON THE 
SKIN TEMPERATURES OF A GROUP OF 
Sree, Workers. J.J. Bloomfield, J. 
E. Ives, and R. H. Britten. U.S. Pub. 
Health Rep., May 2, 1930, vol. 45, pp. 
997-1008 (Reprint No. 1370). 

This is the first part of a study of the 
influence of environmental conditions 
upon the incidence of respiratory dis- 


eases among steel workers. It deals 
largely with thermoelectric instru- 
ments, with methods used for measur- 
ing radiant energy from blast furnaces, 
and with skin temperatures of workers 
exposed to the radiant heat. 

Marked rises in skin temperatures 
were observed at the end of the casting 
period, the forehead and cheeks show- 
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ing the greatest rise. Even when the 
air temperature was as low as 33°F, 
the cheek temperature of the first 
helper, in a blast-furnace cast house, 
rose from 68.2°F. before casting to 
107.6°F. immediately after casting. 
With higher air temperatures, still 
higher cheek temperatures were 
recorded. 

The skin temperatures of workers 
not exposed to radiant heat followed 
the effective temperature index. 

In a future paper the authors hope 
to show probable correlations between 
environmental conditions and sickness 
rates, primarily pneumonia. ‘This in- 
formation will be awaited with great 
interest.—C. P. Y. 


THE Heat RETAINING PROPERTIES 
oF CLOTHING MATERIALS. W. Bach- 
mann. Arch. f. Hyg., April-May, 
1930, vol. 103, pp. 336-3848. 

By means of a special kata-ther- 
mometer, which had a bulb larger than 
that of the standard kata, the author 
studied the heat retaining properties 
of clothing materials at various air 
temperatures and wind velocities. 

In still air, a linear relationship was 
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found between the thickness of the 
various fabrics and their heat retaining 
qualities. In moving air of constant 
temperature, the heat given off by the 
fabrics was directly proportional to the 
square root of the velocity. Such a 
general relationship held whether the 
fabrics were dry or damp. For the 
higher range of velocities (6.75 to 7.29 
meters per second) the ratio of the 
difference between the heat loss from 
the unclothed and the clothed kata to 
the square root of the thickness of the 
fabrics remained constant. Charts il- 


lustrate the various relationships.— 
M. G. P. 


SIMULATING SuUNLIGHT—A New 
{RA OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. M. 
Luckiesh. Abstr. as follows from Tr. 
Illumin. Engin. Soc., 1930, vol. 25, pp. 
897-405, in Chem. Abstr., July 10, 
1930, vol. 24, p. 3182. 

The health giving properties of 
ultraviolet light from the sun are con- 
sidered and artificial sunlight sources 
are reviewed with special emphasis on 
a W filament-mercury-vapor arc lamp. 
—P. D. 


[INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


ABILITY. 
Nat. 
No. 3, 


Tests OF MECHANICAL 
F. M. Earle and A. Macrae. 
Inst. Indust. Psychol., Rep. 
1930, pp. 42. 

In this report the results obtained 
from the use of an assembling test of 
mechanical ability have been ex- 
amined, and the figures obtained for 
groups of different age and experience 
are recorded. Success in the test is 
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apparently influenced by at least three 
factors: the general intelligence factor, 
a factor of spatial perception, and a 
factor of manual dexterity. These 
factors operate in varying degrees, so 
that the conclusions to be drawn from 
an individual’s success in the test can 
only be applied in situations which 
demand similar combined responses. 
They cannot be successfully applied 








in situations in which one or other of 
the component factors is dispropor- 
tionately present. The work of the 
fitter, which on analysis by observa- 
tion appears to depend upon all three 
factors to an approximately equal 
degree, showed the highest correlation 
with the test (0.49). The work of the 
electrician, on the other hand, appears 
to require less of the dexterity factor, 
but relatively more of the general 
intelligence factor, and it gave a more 


significant correlation coefficient of 
0.07. That of the smith gave a coeff- 


cient of 0.37. 

It is concluded that the tests em- 
ployed are most suitable for use with 
boys up to 15 or 16 years of age, whose 
training has not been specialized. It 
may be taken to be of broad diagnostie 
value in that it gives evidence of abil- 
ity to deal with a practical situation 
in which the same factors are similarly 
For more refined purposes 
it may be desirable to develop tests 


combined. 


which measure the various factors 
separately, and to combine the results 
by weightings appropriate to the 
actual situation for which prognosis 


is desired.—-H. M. V. 

Weicutr Lirrinc. 8S. G. Overton. 
Ann. Rep. Chief. Inspect. Factories for 
1929. H. M. Stationery Office, 1930, 
pp. 99-111. (Cmd. 3633.) 

Accidents caused by the manipula- 
tion of heavy weights were investi- 


gated. Adult males claimed 866 out 
of 948. The highest rate occurred in 
the metal industries with 23.5 per 


10,000 persons employed; shipbuilding 
had a rate of 19.5; engineering works 
one of 14.4; and textile industries one 
of 7.9. Loss of balance is liable to 
occur with a load equal to or greater 
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than the body weight. 


In 658 out of 
866 instances the size and weight of the 
load was not under the control of the 


worker. Muscular strain, generally 
of the back, was the common injury. 

A further investigation was made in 
the jute and flax industries wherein 
some men handle bales weighing 400 
pounds, which is more than twice their 
body weight and is equivalent per day 
to moving from 60 to 70 tons; but the 
average relation between load and 
body weight was about 100 per cent. 
Young men did the heaviest continu- 
ous lifting. Some injury to health 
from weight lifting was found among 
men and youths by medical examina- 
tion. The load required of a man 
unaided should not exceed his own 
body weight; for youths over 16, for 
continual lifting, a 40 per cent. load 
should be the limit; for youths under 
16 the limit should be 35 per cent. of 
the body weight. For average women 
a load of about 45 pounds is optimal 
for continuous carriage, with a maxi- 
mum of 56 pounds, and a maximum of 
65 pounds for occasional lifting.— 


MH. L. C. 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY AND AVERAGE 


ACHIEVEMENT. S. Wyatt. Brit. 
Jour. Psychol., 1930, vol. 20, pp. 
251-260. 

It is suggested that maximum 


achievement in industrial work under 
the most favorable conditions, when 
the operative is actuated by suitable 
incentives and is free from fatigue, 
should be used as a standard against 
which the depressing effects of un- 
favorable elements associated with 
conditions of work can be compared. 
The output over a period of five 
minutes was taken, and it was found 
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that the maximum performance of each 
member of a group of twenty-one 
women engaged in making cigarettes 
by hand was very consistent from day 
to day. For instance, in one member 
it varied only from 30 to 31.9, and in 
another from 20 to 21.8. The average 
rate in cigarette making was 18 to 29 
per cent. less than the maximum rate, 
and the difference between the rates 
was greater in the quick than in the 
slow workers. The difference between 
the two rates varied considerably in 
different occupations, and ranged from 
12 per cent. in rug making to 38 per 
cent. in tobacco weighing. The large 
deviations from the maximum ob- 
served in the tobacco weighers were 
due to the fact that they were paid 
on a time rate, while the other workers 
were paid on a piece rate.—H. M. V. 





Norse. H. M. Vernon. 
Work, 1930, vol. 2, pp. 83-85. 

It is well known that very loud 
industrial noises, such as those experi- 
enced by riveters, may lead in the 
course of time to deafness and to defi- 
nite injuries to the organ of hearing, 
but it is noticeable that in some very 
noisy industries, such as weaving, very 
few complaints are made by the 
workers. Inquiries in noisy industries 
such as nail making failed to elicit 
any serious objections; the few men 
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workers who did object apparently 
got used to the noise after a few 
days. The only satisfactory proofs 
that noise is detrimental would be 
to find that the labor turnover is 
greater in noisy industries than in 
quiet ones, where the conditions of 
work other than noise are similar, and 
to find an increase in the time lost by 
sickness. 

Objective tests of proved 
unsatisfactory. One test consisted in 
working through multiplication sums 
at top speed for four hours daily, under 
quiet conditions and noisy conditions 
on alternate days, and it was found 
that noises such as the blowing of 
whistles, banging of gongs, ete., either 
quickened the speed of work or had no 
effect on it. They caused feelings of 
disturbance and irritation, and by 
systematically down the 
strength of these subjective sensations, 
a useful index of noise effects was ob- 
tained. The extent of the effect de- 
pended on the type of work performed; 
the higher the mental faculties in- 
volved in its performance, the greater 
the disturbance caused by the noise. 
Noise appeared to exert a more adverse 
influence on clerical workers than upon 
industrial workers, probably because 
of the greater call of their work on the 
higher mental faculties.—H. M. V. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


1925. 


ACT, 


The accompanying table gives a list 
of industrial diseases included in the 





Third Schedule to the Act as extended 
by the Secretary of State’s Order dated 
Jan. 1, 1929 (Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1929, No. 2, Great Britain). 





TABLE 1.—LIST OF SCHEDULED DISEASES 








DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE OR INJURY 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS! 





Anthrax? 


Lead poisoning or its sequelae? 


Mercury poisoning or its sequelae? 
Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae? 


Arsenic poisoning or its sequelae? 


Poisoning by benzene and its homologues, or 
the sequelae 


") 
aA 


nd amido derivatives of 
benzene and its homologues (trinitrotolu- 


Poisoning by nitro 
ene, aniline and others), or the sequelae 


Poisoning by dinitrophenol or its sequelae 


Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its sequelae 


Dope poisoning (that is, poisoning by any 
substance used as or in conjunction with a 
solvent for acetate of cellulose) or its 
sequelae 

Poisoning by tetrachlorethane or its sequelae 


Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or its se- 
quelae 


Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or its sequelae 


Poisoning by Gonioma kamassi (African box- 
wood) or its sequelae 


! It should be noted that a workman suffering from one of the diseases mentioned in the 











Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, and 
skins.? 

Any process involving the use of lead or its 
preparations or compounds.?:3 

Handling of lead or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Any process involving the use of mercury 
or its preparations or compounds.? 

Any process involving the use of phos- 
phorus or its preparations or compounds.! 

Any process involving the use of arsenic or 
its preparations or compounds.? 

Handling of arsenic or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Handling benzene or any of its homologues, 
or any process in the manufacture or in- 
volving the use thereof. 

Handling any nitro or amido derivative of 
benzene or any of its homologues, or any 
process in the manufacture or involving 
the use thereof. 

Handling dinitrophenol, or any process in 
the manufacture or involving the 
thereof. 

Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
evolved. 

Any process in the manufacture of aircraft. 


use 


Any process in the manufacture or involving 
the use of tetrachlorethane. 

Any process involving the use of carbon 
bisulphide or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Any process in which nickel carbonyl gas is 
evolved. 

Any process in the manufacture of articles 
from kamassi (African box- 
wood). 


Gonioma 





first column is not debarred from claiming compensation merely because he was not em- 
ployed in a process set out in the second column opposite the disease. The mention of a 
process in the second column merely establishes a presumption that where a workman was 
employed in that process at or immediately before the time of disablement the disease was 
due to the nature of that employment unless the surgeon certifies, or the employer proves, 
to the contrary. In other cases the onus of proving that the disease is due to the nature of 
the employment is upon the workman. 

? These diseases and processes are included in the Schedule to the Act. The others have 
been added by the Secretary of State’s Order. 

3 In industries for which there are regulations directed against lead poisoning which re- 
quire periodic medical examinations of the persons employed in certain specified processes, 
this item in the Schedule includes only the processes so specified. 
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TABLE 1.—Concluded 











DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE OR INJURY 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS! 





Manganese poisoning 


Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids 

Ulceration of the skin produced by dust or 
liquids 

Ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
nose or mouth produced by dust 

Epitheliomatous cancer or ulceration of the 
skin due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil 
or paraffin, or any compound, product, or 
residue of any of these substances 

Uleeration of the corneal surface of the eye, 
due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or 
paraffin, or any compound, product, or res- 
idue of any of these substances 

Chrome ulceration or its sequelae 


Scrotal epithelioma (chimney sweeps’ cancer) 
Compressed air illness or its sequelae 
Cataract in glassworkers 


Cataract caused by exposure to rays from 
molten or red hot metal 


Ankylostomiasis? 

The disease known as miners’ nystagmus, 
whether occurring in miners or others, and 
whether the symptom of oscillation of the 
eyeballs be present or not 

Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat 
hand) 

Subcutaneous cellulitis acute 
arising at or about the knee (beat knee) 

Subcutaneous cellulitis or acute bursitis over 
the elbow (beat elbow) 

Inflammation of the synovial lining of the 
wrist joint and tendon sheaths 

Glanders 


or 


Telegraphists’ cramp 

Writers’ cramp 

Twisters’ cramp caused by twisting of cotton 

or woolen (including worsted) yarns 

Inflammation, ulceration, or malignant dis- 
ease of the skin and subcutaneous tissues 
due to exposure to X-rays or radioactive 
substances 





bursitis | 


Handling of manganese or substances con- 
taining manganese. 


So - 6 'S.10:8.9 © 2 6 D..6 es. O57 28 FOR Ae OD 2 Oe S418 Ss Oe S'S 8 Oo. oe: Oo 


Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil or paraffin, or any compound, 
product, or residue of of these 
substances. 

Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil or paraffin, or any compound, 
product, or residue of any 
substances. 

Any process involving the use of chromic 
acid or bichromate of ammonium, potas- 
sium, or sodium, or their preparations. 

Chimney sweeping. 

Any process carried on in compressed air. 

Any process in the manufacture of glass 
involving exposure to the glare of molten 
glass. 


any 


of these 


Any process in the manufacture of iron or 
steel normally involving exposure to rays 
from molten or red hot metal. 

Mining.’ 

Mining. 


Mining. 
Mining. 
Mining. 
Mining. 


Care of any equine animal suffering from 
glanders; handling the carcass of such 
animal. 

Use of telegraphic instruments. 
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Miners’ NysTaGMUS AND COMPEN- 
SATION. Lancet, Sept. 6, 1930, vol. 2, 
p. 48. 

Attention is drawn to an interesting 
legal case in which a miner, who had 
suffered from nystagmus, later ob- 
tained work not only without disclos- 
ing the facet, but after falsely declaring 
that he had never had the disease. 
The condition subsequently recurred. 
Under the British Compensation Act 
the industrial disease may be referred 
to any employment during the pre- 
vious twelve months. In this case, at 
first was given, but 
finally the false declaration was held 
to cover employment during the twelve 
months antedating the recurrence, and 
compensation was not allowed after 
appeal to the House of Lords. Such 
cases are only to be avoided by an 
employment 


compensation 


system of 


HM. L. C. 


elaborate 
records.- 


SILICOSIS AND COMPENSATION. 
Internat. Labour Office, Indust. and 
Labour Information, Oct. 27, 1930, vol. 
06, pp. 140-141. 

The International Stone Workers’ 
Congress held in Paris on Oct. 4, 1930, 
decided that silicosis, with or without 
tuberculous complications, resulting in 
loss of working capacity, should be con- 
sidered as an occupational disease, and 
compensated as an industrial accident. 
‘The Congress recommended that other 
forms of pneumonokoniosis should, 
subject to the same conditions, also be 
considered as occupational diseases. 
Further, the opinion was expressed 
that, as the question has now been 
undergoing investigation from an inter- 
national standpoint for over five years, 
the recommendations of the Johannes- 
burg Conference concerning the com- 
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pensation of silicosis from a medica] 
point of view should be put into prac- 
tice through the International Labour 
Organization with the least possible 
delay, and before the further research 
of a purely scientific nature called for 
by the said Conference is undertaken, 
—KE. L. C. 


TRAUMATIC Neurosis. CC. H., 
Bastin. Canadian Med. Assn. Jour., 
May, 1930, vol. 22, pp. 653-667. 

Bastin reviews the more outstand- 
ing features of the condition which 
has come to be known as “‘traumatie 
neurosis.’”? He concludes that: 

1. Traumatic neurosis is an emo- 
tional state, not dependent upon any 
physical disturbance but upon a 
number of psychologic factors, v7z., 
poor inheritance, fright, anxiety, sug- 
gestion, and culminating in an uncon- 
scious wish for unearned financial gain. 

2. The patient is not a malingerer. 

3. We can accomplish most by pre- 
venting the development of the con- 
dition. 

4. With settlement of the claim the 
symptoms tend to disappear. 


TANNING WELFARE ORDER, 1930. 


MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
British Factory AND WoORKSHOP 
Acts. Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 


312. H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 
This Order aims at securing the wel- 
fare of persons employed in the liming 
and tanning of raw hides and skins 
(including the retanning of tanned, or 
partially tanned, hides and skins), and 
processes incidental thereto. It has 
finally been made after the issue of a 
report by Sir Harold 8. Morris dealing 
with an inquiry held into objections 
raised by the trade to the need for such 


J. &, Hie 
Dec., 1930 














an Order. It is not particularly con- 
cerned with the occurrence of anthrax 
in tanneries. 

The occupier is called upon tosupply 
special protective clothing of suitable 
design for different processes. Aprons 
and leg coverings must afford protec- 
tionagainst wetanddamp. Legcover- 
ingsinclude vamps, spats, and other effi- 
cient means to prevent water from 
entering the uppers of the worker’s 
footwear. Gloves must be of rubber 
or leather. A schedule, which in- 
cludes twenty-three separate proces- 
ses, indicates the protective clothing 
which has to be provided for each of 
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Suitable accommodation for 
clothing taken off during working 
hours, separate accommodation for pro- 
tective clothing, and means for drying 
such garments must be provided 
and maintained. First aid appli- 
ances including impermeable water- 
proof plaster must be at hand. Suit- 
able messrooms must be established, 
and also facilities for washing, with a 
supply of clean towels, soap, and warm 
water. Where special risks, either of 
anthrax or of chrome sores, exist, the 
attention of the workers must be drawn 


them. 


to these risks.-—-Ic. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL [M- 
PLOYEES IN THE SECOND AND THIRD 
QUARTERS OF 1929. D. K. Brundage. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 14, 1930, 
vol. 45, pp. 821-3823. 

In the first three months of 1929 an 
influenza epidemic caused an increase 
of 41 per cent. in the frequency of 
absence for more than one week on 
account of sickness, as compared with 
the same quarter of 1928 among 
approximately 106,000 industrial em- 
ployees. Following the epidemic the 
incidence rate of illness in this group 
fell to a level about 10 per cent. below 
that for the second quarter of 1928. 
The favorable health record for the 
second quarter of 1929 was due to a 
decrease in the incidence of respiratory 
diseases; nonrespiratory diseases as a 
whole occurred at practically the same 
rate as in the second quarter of 1928. 
Of the respiratory diseases, only those 
affecting the pharynx and tonsils were 


Vol. 12 
No. 10 


more prevalent in the spring of 1929 
than in the preceding spring. 

The decline in the respiratory dis- 
ease rate- than a seasonal 
decline—continued into the third quar- 
ter of 1929; sickness and nonindustrial 
accidents as a whole, however, occurred 
5 per cent. oftener than in the third 
quarter of 1928. Nonindustrial in- 
juries were 26 per cent. more frequent, 


greater 


and nonrespiratory diseases 8 per cent. 
more frequent, than in the same period 
of 1928. Diseases of the pharynx and 
tonsils occurred at the same rate in the 
third quarter of each of the two years, 
but influenza and grip declined 20 per 
cent. and bronchitis 14 per cent., as 
compared with the third quarter of 
1928. 
in spite of a decline in influenza with 
which it usually fluctuates. 

In general, the morbidity picture 
corresponds with the mortality record 
of the industrial population as shown 


The pneumonia rate increased 
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for 19,000,000 industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYEES DURING THE Last THREE 
Montus or 1929. D. K. Brundage. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., May 23, 1930, 
vol. 45, pp. 12038-1205 (Reprint No. 
1377). 

The frequency of disability from 
sickness lasting more than one week 
was 27 per cent. lower in the fourth 
quarter of 1929 than in the 
of 1928. The respiratory 
group of diseases shows the greatest 


same 
quarter 


decrease, the rate being little more 
than one-half that experienced in the 
last quarter of 1928, 


by the fact that an influenza epidemic 


This is.explained 


was in progress during the final month 
of 1928. 


64 per cent., and pneumonia 26 per 


Influenza and grip decreased 


cent. from the incidence experienced 
In the 
last three months of 1929, however, 


in the same period of 1928. 


bronchitis and diseases of the pharynx 
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and tonsils increased 13 and 9 per cent. 
respectively, but the incidence of 
tuberculosis declined 20 per cent., and 
the rate for respiratory diseases other 
than those mentioned above dropped 
5 per cent. from the rate of the fourth 
quarter of 1928. 

For nonrespiratory diseases as a 
whole, there was a decrease of 4 per 
cent. Within this group, diseases of 
the stomach, diarrhea and enteritis, 
and diseases of the skin showed the 
greatest declines—14 per cent. in both 
instances. An of 14 per 
cent. is indicated for the epidemic and 
endemic group of 


increase 
diseases, except 
influenza; little significance should be 
attached to this increase, however, on 
account of the small number of cases 
involved. 

The sickness rates were computed 
from the reports of thirteen large in- 
dustrial establishments having a com- 
bined male working force of 109,970. 
Only those establishments are included 
which reported in both years. 


J.1I. H. 
Dec., 1930 
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